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THE FINANCES OF INDIA. 


Tue administration of the Indian finances is a topic in 
which Englishmen, naturally and rightly, feel a deep 
concern. In the first place, financial prosperity is a prac- 
tical test of administrative success which there is no gain- 
saying. Many of the great concerns with which the 
government of India is occupied do not admit of being thus 
rigidly tried by a definite standard. The views which 
present themselves to different minds as to the ultimate 
moral and economical results of British rule to the popula- 
tion of the country will vary according to the convictions, 
taste, idiosyncrasy of each individual. There are those, for 
instance, who question whether the work of the English in 
India has added to the sum of human happiness, who 
regard its present with regret and its future with anxiety. 
The disturbance of time-honoured customs, the displace- 
ment of old-world types of life, the irruption of European 
ideas into primitive communities, which had, somehow or 
other, weathered the tempests of athousand years—the under- 
mining of venerable creeds, which for centuries had guided 
the spiritual aspirations and shaped the morals of mankind— 
the diffusion of secular education and materialism—the 
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harsh inroad of economic science into a condition of society 
which, by its own laws, was preserving, at any rate, some 
sort of equilibrium—all these phases of modern India give 
rise, in a certain order of temperaments, to nothing but 
repugnance, melancholy, and apprehension. To others, the 
task of the British rulers of India presents itself in the light 
of the successful rescue of a considerable fraction of the 
human race from a chaos of suffering and oppression, enor- 
mous physical catastrophes, untold horrors of famine, flood, 
and pestilence, the rapine of the invader, the scourge of the 
despot. The English found India—so runs the joyous 
creed of this class of thinkers —weltering in blood, prostrate 
under the blows of successive conquerors, with whom con- 
quest meant nothing but spoil for the victor, misery or 
death for the vanquished: we have raised her from her 
prostrate helplessness, and protected her efficiently from 
external spoliation and domestic lawlessness, enriched her 
with all the latest appliances of civilization, and entitled her 
to rank among the most powerful and prosperous communi- 
ties in the world. A grand and beneficent work has been 
wisely designed and nobly carried out. 

Which view is right? Opinions differ and will continue 
to differ, and the ordinary spectator, with no taste for the 
philosophy of statecraft and no leisure for elaborate ex- 
amination of facts, looks on in despairing bewilderment 
at the strangely contrasting pictures of the same scene 
which are presented to his view. But with finance we get 
a standard which, so far as it goes, all accept as decisive. 
The melancholy and the sanguine statesman, the mourner 
over the past, the enthusiast for the future, alike regard the 
balance sheet as a main criterion of success. Ifa nation is 
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trouble, its position, whatever may be its other drawbacks, 
has one great element of soundness ; further developments 
in the ornamental and non-essential branches of administra- 
tion may be expected in time. The solvent government 
can afford to wait. The essential condition of safety has 
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been secured. On the other hand, no amount of benevolent 
intentions, high moral aims, or virtuous projects will save a 
nation from ruin and its rulers from disgrace if philanthropy 
is allowed to ignore arithmetic, or, if, in the glamour of 
heroic enterprizes, her statesmen lose sight of the common- 
place obligation of making both ends meet. Nothing—as 
a hundred Blue Books have taught us—can be more sincerely 
benevolent than the feelings of the Indian Government 
towards its subjects. Practical Englishmen are willing to 
take its benevolence for granted, but are none the less 
anxious to be certain that its finance is judicious and its 
solvency assured. 

The truth is that financial failure would be tantamount to 
an admission of defeat. It would mean that the great task, 
which the Government of India has for the last fifty years 


| proposed to itself, must be abandoned as impracticable, anc 


some humbler project be entertained. That task is to lev: 
an amount of taxation so small as neither to crush the almost 
universal poverty of the nation nor to discourage enterprize. 
and with the resources thus provided to defend the empire 
against all comers from without and all breakers of the 
peace within—to maintain order and tranquillity among 
a huge congeries of nations, tribes, and creeds, whose rival 


interests and conflicting tastes are for ever on the eve of 
-explosion—to make effectual provision against the periodical 


famines which desolate the country, and for this purpose to 
carry through a vast scheme of public works, railways, and 
canals, by which alone any substantial alleviation can be 


/obtained—to secure a pure and competent administration 
of justice—to detect and punish crime, to develop trade, to 
}extend education to high and low, to prevent disease by 


y of | sanitar improvement, and to relieve it by hospitals and 
y imp y P 


jasylums, and generally to carry out, so far as the difference 


nts |of circumstances allows, among the 250 millions of the 
tra- |Queen’s subjects in India, the various administrative im- 
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provements which experience has shown to be feasible in 
England. This daring and unprecedented undertaking has 
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been long in hand, and for many years past the responsible 
rulers of India have admitted more and more unreservedly 
their obligations with reference to it. But its successful 


achievement hitherto does not necessarily prove its practica- | 


bility for the future. The object of the following pages is 
to ascertain how far it may reasonably be believed to be 
practicable, and to point out the grounds on which such a 
belief must rest. 

It would be bootless to carry our survey of Indian 
finance to a period anterior to the Mutiny. That event o! 
itself gave birth to a new epoch of finance. The assump- 
tion of sovereignty by the Crown, which was its immediate 
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result, materially altered the conditions under which the of 


administration was carried on, and the responsibilities which 
sovereign authority involved. It may, however, be worth 


pros 
time 


while to observe that there is good reason to believe that BS 
the taxation levied by former dynasties was, beyond al! milli 
comparison, more onerous than that which the British Bone- 


Government now collects. Careful calculations have shown 


who 


that Akbar, at the close of the sixteenth century, ruling in Sit 
over a much smaller area than that of the present British }!33 ! 
Raj, enjoyed a revenue from all sources, of forty-two millions #tven 
sterling, of which sixteen or seventeen millions were con- than 


tributed by land revenue.* His successors extended the 
Moghul dominion and raised its revenues, Jehangir to fifty 
millions sterling and Aurunzebe to something between 
seventy-seven and eighty millions. The British Govern- 
ment raised about the same revenue in 1886; but of this 
a great portion was derived from other sources than tax- 
ation. Nine millions were contributed by opium, and were 
paid by the Chinese consumer : two millions were earned by 
the Post Office, Telegraph, and Mint ; fourteen and a quarter 
millions by railways ; one anda half million by canals ; the re- 
ceipts of other departments, civiland military, were over four 
andahalf millions. The land revenue, twenty-two anda half 


** Sir H. Maine’s Essay in Mr. T. H. Ward’s “ Reign of Queen Victoria,” 
vol. i. p. 489. 
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millions, collected for the whole empire, was only five millions 
more than Akbar received from Upper India alone, while 
13,000 miles of railway and 27,000 miles of canals have added 
enormously to the taxable resources of the country. Such 
comparisons have but a limited value, because if the British 
Government were oppressive, it would be no justification of 
it to show that the Moghul yoke was still harder: but 
when sensational statements are made on the subject of the 
oppressed Indian taxpayer, it may be useful to remember 
that under the greatest of the Moghuls the burthen of taxa- 
tion was, probably, three times as heavy as at present.* 
The share of the produce, which, according to the Institutes 
of Menu, the ruler was entitled to receive, was one-twelfth in 
prosperous times, rising to one-sixth and even one-fourth in 
times of emergency. The gross value of the crops in India 
is now estimated to be between four and five hundred 
millions sterling. Of this the British Government takes 
one-twentieth or twenty-two and a half millions. Akbar, 
who claimed one-third of the produce as his right, would 
in similar circumstances have assessed his land revenue at 
133 millions ; and history tells us of rulers who exceeded 
even Akbar’s ratio, and were not to be satisfied with less 
than a half. 

The moderation of the British demand during the 
half-century preceding the Mutiny was not without its 
disadvantages. It was an epoch of campaigns; and the 
adjustment of revenue and expenditure was such that 
rach successive campaign produced a serious deficit, most 
nadequately recouped by the surpluses of peaceful times. 
In the years 1814 to 1820 the Nepal and Mahratta Wars 
kccounted for a series of deficits; in 1824-1826 the 
irst Burmese War and the siege of Bhurtpore produced 
} like result. In 1838 another period of campaigns com- 
nenced, which lasted till 1848, comprising the struggles with 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and Gwalior, and the first and second 
ikh Wars. Every year showed an excess of expenditure 


* Sir W. Hunter, Zmferial Gazetteer, iv. 344. 
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over income. In 1853 began another series of deficits, 
which culminated in the Mutiny, which added nearly forty 
millions to the national indebtedness. The general position, 
apart from the acute crisis of the Mutiny, was found to be 
essentially unsound. The eminent English financier, to 
whom the conduct of the Indian Exchequer was, at the 
close of the Mutiny, entrusted, fully recognized the serious- 
ness of the malady and the necessity of stringent remedial 
measures. Mr. Wilson at once imposed an income tax of 

id. in the pound on incomes between £20 and 450, and 
93d. on all larger incomes. Customs duties were levied at 
a general rate of 10 per cent. on imports and 3 per cent. on 
exports ; special duties, however, were levied on large and 
important classes of goods, ranging as high as 20 per cent.* 


It was speedily discovered, as the hour of panic passed, | 


that imposts so severe were producing their natural results, 
and, in the interests of the exchequer, if for no other 
reason, must be reduced. In 1864 the general import rate 
was lowered to 7} per cent. In 1867 the whole system of 
the tariff was changed ; certain specified articles remained 
dutiable, all others being exempt. Export duties continued 
to be levied on specified classes of goods at rates which 
ranged between 3 and 4 per cent. In 1873 wheat was 
exempted from duty; in 1873 lac dye was exempted; in 
1875 the general rate of import duties was lowered to 
5 per cent., and cotton manufactures, oils, seeds, spices, 
and all grains except rice were exempted from export duty. 
Further relaxations took place in 1878, when twenty-nine 
classes of goods out of sixty-two were exempted ; the in- 
ternal customs on sugar were surrendered, at a cost to 
the Revenue of £155,000, the arrangements for the abo- 
lition of the great Customs Line, maintained for the sakd 
of the salt duties, were pushed forward, and a step wag 
taken toward the abolition of the import cotton duties. by 
the exemption of certain coarse classes of piece goods 





These reforms were carried still further in the following 


Strachey’s “ Finance and Public Works of India,” p. 33. 
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year. The Inland Customs Line, which stretched across 
the middle of India for more than 2,000 miles, and was 
guarded by a small army of 14,700 custodians, was swept 
away ; the exemption of the coarser classes of piece goods 
was made general, much to the indignation of alarmists, 
who considered that Indian manufactures would be none 
the worse for a little protection, and who enforced their 
objections by the circumstance that the loss by exchange 
was increasing at an alarming rate. 

In 1882 Lord Ripon was able, as part of the fiscal-con- 
cessions of that year, to abolish all that remained of the 
cotton duties and all other customs, with the exception of the 
import duties on beer and spirits, arms, ammunition, and 
salt, and the export duty on rice. The import duty on 
salt, one and a half millions, is necessarily adjusted to 
the price of the native article. The export duties on 
rice, as the trade in this article is practically a monopoly 
of Burmah and Bengal, fall, it is believed, more on the 
foreign consumer than on the producer. They are, how- 
ever, on general grounds, to be deplored, and if ever the 
Indian monopoly is seriously threatened, will have to be 
abandoned. With these exceptions, and arms and ammu- 
nition, for the taxation of which special reasons, other than 
fiscal, exist, the Indian taxpayer, unless he be a consumer 
of alcoholic drinks, is entirely free from customs duties. 
As the Indian imports, excluding arms, ammunition and 
alcoholic drinks, are valued at more than fifty millions 
sterling, the value of this immunity to the general consumer 
is apparent. 

The amount now collected under this head of revenue 
is about one and a quarter millions. Of this more than half 
is contributed by the export duties on rice. Of the balance, 
nearly £500,000 are derived from wine and spirits, and 
422,000 from arms and ammunition. None of the import 
duties can be regarded, it is obvious, as in any degree 
affecting the poorer classes. They are paid mainly by 
Europeans, or by those classes of natives who have 
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a taste for European liquors and the means to in- 
dulge it. 

The vicissitudes which have beset Mr. Wilson's other 
impost, the income tax, and the numerous changes of form 
which it has undergone, and the repeated endeavours of the 
Government to curtail or abolish it, attest, not so much 
its general inexpediency, as the superior power of the 
classes whom it affects to make themselves heard and 
felt at the expense of the great mass of the community. 
Almost every year since the tax began the Government 
has been driven to attempt some modification, with a view 
to mitigate the dislike with which the upper classes in 
India regard direct taxation. More than once it has been 
altogether abandoned ; on several occasions it has, under the 
name of a license tax, been confined to earnings as opposed 
to incomes. Experience has, however, invariably shown 
that the tax is as practically indispensable as it is theo- 
retically just. A year or two ago, the Finance Minister 
found it necessary to enlarge its area and increase its 
incidence, with a view to meeting the troubles which were 
gathering thick round the Indian Exchequer. The defence 
of the measure was the unanswerable argument of neces- 
sity, as the justification of its previous abandonment had 
been the repugnance with which its contributories regard it, 
and the frauds and oppressions which are said to accompany 
its collection. The new impost fell with especial severity 
on European officials, whose home remittances were already 
grievously curtailed by the fall in exchange. The fact, 
none the less, remains that the monied classes in India 
contribute an inequitably small share towards meeting the 
expenses of the administration under which their wealth 
is earned and enjoyed in security. With the great im- 
poverished mass of the population the income tax must be 
popular, for the simple reason that they have not to pay 
it; the well-to-do classes in India—and it is certain that 


these are, every year, assuming more considerable propor- 
tions—have still to learn that efficient government, peace, 
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order, good courts, police, and education, railways and 
canals—cannot be had for nothing, and that the classes 
which profit most by these advantages must contribute 
an equitable share towards the expenditure which they 
involve. 

The amount now derivable from income tax amounts to 
about one and a half millions. It is the main contribution— 
with the exception of salt, the only compulsory contribution 
—of the well-to-do classes—those who earn wealth and 
those who enjoy it—to the expenses of the administration. 
Loud as have at times been the complaints against it, and 
constant as have been the efforts of the Government to 
comply with those complaints, there can be no doubt that, 
if an equitable adjustment of the burthen of taxation be- 
tween the different sections of the population be the object 
in view, it is grossly inadequate. One great anomaly in its 
incidence is that it spares the classes who derive their inéome 
from exportable produce, those, that is, which have benefited 
by the fall of exchange; while it falls with especial heavi- 
ness on the classes which have suffered most from that 
event, those, namely, whose circumstances compel them to 
defray gold obligations in England. 

The Mutiny was followed by a great rebound in national 
prosperity. Military reductions, excellent harvests, and a 
general expansion of trade contributed to re-establish the 
endangered exchequer. Several substantial surpluses re- 
sulted. Prosperous, however, as were the Indian finances, 
the strain upon them was becoming constantly more intense. 
India was no longer a remote field for commercial enter- 
prise, but an integral portion of the Queen’s dominions, 
entitled to all that the administrative resources of her rulers 
could effect for her improvement. Railways, telegraphs, 
roads, and bridges were needed over the entire area of 
800,000 square miles, which owned the British flag. Great 
irrigation schemes must be undertaken to protect the 
population from periodical famines; gaols, court-houses, 
barracks, in which European soldiers could live without 
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risk to life, all had to be constructed. Projects of sanitary 
reform had to be undertaken. In a word, to use Sir John 
Strachey’s phrase, “the whole paraphernalia of a’ great 
civilized administration according to the modern notions of 
what that means, had to be provided.” Hardly anything in 
these directions had as yet been effected ; but the obligation 
could no longer be ignored. No Government was ever 
beset with claims on its exchequer so infinite in variety, 
so difficult to repudiate, so impossible to concede. In 1866 
and the following years the embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment were enhanced by a temporary stagnation of trade 
in connection with the’ great English commercial crisis, 
by a succession of bad harvests, by famines, which the 
Government now found itself bound to combat, and 
by a fall in the price of opium. Meanwhile the adminis- 
tration was yearly becoming more efficient, more exact, 
more widely reaching in its scope, and, consequently, 
more costly. It became obvious that a change of system 
was essential if the great work of improvement was to be 
carried on with adequate completeness. Hence arose the 
great engineering project, popularly known by the title of 
“Productive Public Works,” which forms so conspicuous 
and striking a characteristic of the Indian Administration. 
In 1865 a proposal was made by Colonel (now General) 
R. Strachey to lay out twenty millions on canals within the 
ensuing decade, to borrow the necessary funds, and to 
defray the interest from ordinary revenue till such time as 
the earnings of each project should suffice to cover not only 
the cost of its maintenance, but the interest on the capital 
outlay involved. The proposal was novel and audacious, 
but it was, fortunately, in the hands of men to whom novelty 
and audacity. were familiar and congenial conditions in the 
tasks which they were called to undertake. The project 
was cordially adopted by the Government, was gradually 
elaborated and extended to railway construction, and in 
1875 a regular forecast was drawn up, providing for an 
annual outlay of four millions of borrowed capital, the 
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interest on which, as well as the cost of maintenance, was, 
so far as the earnings of the projects failed to cover it, to be 
defrayed from the ordinary revenue. A speculation on the 
part of the Government on so enormous a scale, and in a 
domain so little covered by experience, naturally excited 
anxiety ; and the fall in the value of silver, by adding to 
the cost of paying the interest on capital borrowed in 
England, has at times impeded the prosecution of the 
scheme, and now somewhat mars the completeness of its 
success. In 1876 it was held advisable, in view of the 
depreciation of silver, to limit the annual borrowings for this 
purpose to two and a half millions, a sum which, it was 
believed, might be raised in India without recourse to the 
English markets. Wars and famines have at times pressed 
heavily on the resources of the Government, but expendi- 
ture on the productive works has been steadily maintained ; 
not even the serious embarrassments of the last three years 
have deterred the Government from prosecuting with 
unabated vigour a scheme which each year’s experience has 
more conclusively shown to be sound in design and closely 
bound up with the prosperity of the empire. 

At the close of 1886 the capital outlay of the Govern- 
ment on State Railways was 113 millions. There is, 
besides this, a large amount of capital invested in Indian 
railways, for_interest on which the Government is respon- 
sible, though it has not been borrowed by itself. This is 
the capital of the Guaranteed Companies, the arrangement 
being, generally, that the Government guarantees a settled 
rate of interest on all sanctioned expenditure, shares all 
earnings above the guaranteed rate, and has the right of 
purchase at the expiration of specified periods. About 
sixty millions have been thus laid out. The guaranteed 
interest in the early days of the scheme fell far short of the 
guaranteed rate, and the deficiency has been made good from 
revenue to the extent of about twenty-six millions. On 
the other hand, the Government has already become the 
owner of severai highly-remunerative lines and_ will 
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eventually acquire the whole railway system of the country, 
a piece of national property, the value and importance of 
which it is difficult to over-rate. The combined results of 
the various undertakings may be summarized as follows :— 
At the beginning of the year 1887 there were about 
13,400 miles of railway open; the capital expenditure, 
including five millions spent by Native States, had been 
4 178,500,000. 88,500,000 passengers and 19,500,000 
tons of goods were carried during 1886. The gross 
earnings were £ 18,500,000; the net earnings £9,750,000, or 
5°75 per cent. on the sanctioned capital outlay. Such a 
result, considering that many of the lines are still in their 
infancy, is highly satisfactory. Unfortunately, as regards 
the finances of the Government, the cost of defraying the 
interest in England was in 1886 so heavy as to sweep away 
the margin of profit, and impose a charge upon its resources 
of about £1,500,000. The loss to railways by exchange 
was not far short of two millions. Against this must be set, 
by way of consolation, the advantages which have accrued 
to the general public, eighty-eight millions of whom have 
travelled, for whom nineteen millions of tons of goods have 
been carried, presumably for purposes of profit, and the 
fact that food can now be carried into almost every part 
of the country at rates which make it impossible that the 
starvation prices of former famine years will ever again be 
known in India. 

On projects of irrigation twenty-four millions have been 
laid out under the Productive Public Works Scheme. The 
net earnings in 1886 were £806,000, less by £187,000 than 
the charge for interest. This charge is further enhanced 
by an outlay of £613,000 expended on minor works of 
irrigation, thus bringing the total charge under this head to 
£801,000. This sum must be regarded as contributed by 
the general taxpayer for the advantage of the landowner 
and his tenants, the only general advantage being the 
security afforded against famine in times of drought. The 
deficiency is supposed to be met by provincial local rates, 
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which fall on the landed classes; but, in face of the fact of 
the enormous profits which in times of dearth accrue to the 
owners of irrigated land, it is doubtful whether they make 
at all an adequate return for the advantages they enjoy, and 
for the enhanced rents which, immediately on the con- 
struction of a canal, they exact from their tenants. As 
to the intrinsic worth of canals to the country, it is enough 
to say that the value of the produce of canal irrigated land 
in a single year of drought has, in more than one instance, 
been equivalent to the entire capital outlay on a canal, and 
that, taken in conjunction with railways, they have already 
rendered famines, in the sense in which the word was known 
in India, an impossibility. 

By the Productive Public Works Scheme the Govern- 
ment. provided satisfactorily for one great class of its 
duties. But the demand for additional expenditure in 
other directions has not been met, and it became ob- 
vious that some general economic reform was essential. 
In 1870 Lord Mayo initiated a great scheme of financial 
decentralization. The general object of this was that the 
Government of India should divest itself gradually of 
its powers of interference with the money matters of the 
provinces, and should entrust the Local Governments with 
various branches of expenditure and income for which they 
would be responsible, and out of which they would have to 
provide for any additional expenditure which they thought 
fitto incur, Up to this time the whole responsibility for 
controlling expenditure and showing a proper balance sheet 
had devolved upon the Government of India. Each Local 
Government asked for as much for its own purposes as it 
conceived it to be possible that the Supreme Government 
could be induced to concede. Each was anxious for ex- 
penditure in improving its own Province. All were indif- 
ferent to the necessities of the Government of India; and 
more was to be had by bold begging than could be saved 
by rigid economy. The result was a great deal of friction 
and general extravagance. Lord Mayo began the experi- 
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ment in 1870, and it has since received important develop- 
ments, in 1877, 1882, and 1887, until now the control of 
almost every provincial head of expenditure, and of many 
of the most important branches of revenue, is vested in the 
Local Governments. Thus, of the seventy-seven and a 
half millions of revenue shown in the Estimates for 1887, 
no less than twenty-one millions appear as Provincial and 
Local, while a corresponding division appears in the expen- 
diture. Over this amount of revenue and expenditure the 
independence of the Local Governments is, within certain 
well-recognized limits, complete. The arrangements between 
the Supreme and Local Governments are now made for a 
period of five years. One important question in them is the 
ratio in which any increase of revenue which may accrue 
during that period shall be divided between the contracting 
parties. It would be manifestly impossible for the Govern- 
ment of India to renounce all claim to the natural increment 
of its revenues for so long a period ; on the other hand, to 
deprive the Local Governments of a substantial share in it 
would be to rob the system of half its value as a stimulus 
to economy. All increases in the main branches of revenue 
have, accordingly, been apportioned in such a manner as, 
while reserving for the Central Government such proportion 
of the increment as may serve to meet the corresponding 
growth of Imperial expenditure, may yet give the local 
administrators a vital interest in making the growth of in- 
come as large as possible. No doubts are entertained in 
any quarter of the enormous advantages which have accrued 
both to the Supreme and Local Exchequers from the pro- 
vincialization of the finance. Economy such as no amount 
of supervision from a central bureau could secure, has been 
-everywhere introduced: promising sources of revenue, 
which were previously allowed to pass neglected, have been 
fostered into importance: the friction which must always 
arise when one authority has the granting of funds and 
another the spending of them, has disappeared : a spirit of 
energy and exactness has everywhere been introduced ; 
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considerable gain has, on each occasion of a new contract, 
accrued to the Supreme Government; in other words, the 
Local Governments have found it possible, by better 
economy, or through the greater development of their re- 
sources, to spare, without crippling their own administration, 
a larger sum for Imperial requirements than had previously 
been exacted. On the last occasion of a new contract, at the 
commencement of 1887, the addition so made to Imperial 
annual revenue was about half a million sterling. 

These measures have undoubtedly contributed greatly 
to the financial strength of the Government. In 1873, 
however, a new cause for anxiety appeared. Upper India 
was visited by a famine, the relief of which cost the 
Government nearly four millions in that and two and a 
quarter millions in the following year. There was no margin 
from which such expenditure could be met, and the result 
was a serious deficit. Lord Northbrook, who was then 
Viceroy, became convinced that famine relief ought for the 
future to be treated, not as an exceptional, but a periodically 
recurring cause of expenditure, and ought, in order to place 
the finances of the empire on a sound basis, to be provided 
for by the surplus of ordinary years. It was not enough 
that the revenue and expenditure should be in equilibrium. 
A normal surplus ought to be secured, and a fund thus 
established, on which the Government might draw when 
famine had to be dealt with. The necessity for such a pre- 
caution was soon to be exemplified with terrible distinctness. 
In 1875 the monsoon in Southern India was seriously defi- 


| .cient. The drought spread gradually to Upper India ; a series 


of bad seasons commenced, and before the close of the year 


1877 the Government was obliged to pay more than seven and 
a half millions in the relief of famished populations in one 
part of the empire or another. At the same time began 
that marked depreciation of silver which has since had such 
serious results on the Indian finances. What is known in 
the Indian accounts as “loss by exchange,” in other words, 
the difference between the cost to the Government of its 
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sterling obligations at the current value of the rupee, and 
the cost, supposing the rupee were worth two shillings, 
sprang up from half a million in 1871 to two millions in 
1876. In 1878 it had risen to three and a quarter millions. 

The great famine over, systematic provision was made 
for meeting similar contingencies in future years. The 
Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, determined, on a 
review of the famine expenditure of the preceding years, that 
the average outlay under this head could not safely be calcu- 
lated at less than one and a half millions per annum. Amargin 
of revenue over normal expenditure to this extent was to be 
secured, Further, the outgoings of a great empire arc 
liable to various contingencies, which could scarcely on the 
most moderate computation be taken at less than half a 
million. It thus became necessary to establish a surplus 


in normal years of two millions. The funds for this pur- | 


pose were to be supplied partly by economies in admini- 
stration which the decentralization scheme had rendered 


possible, partly by a general increase of local taxation, partly | 


by the normal growth of revenue. 
The experience of the succeeding years tended to show 


that the financial expedients adopted by Lord Lytton and | 
-his Finance Minister were producing a larger margin of 


revenue over expenditure than the most prudential view of 
the position could necessitate. The year 1878 closed with 
a substantial surplus of two millions; the year 1879, the 
exceptional expenditure on the Afghan war excluded, with 
a surplus of three anda half millions; the year 1880, the 
same item being excluded, with a surplus of seven millions. 
When the war was ended Lord Ripon found himself in 
command of an overflowing treasury, and it became a 


serious question how much of this surplus could be safely | 


abandoned, and in what ways the taxpayer could be best 
relieved. The year 1881 was the most successful financially 
that India has ever known. Notwithstanding a loss of three 
and a half millions by exchange and an expenditure of one 
anda half millions on war, Sir E. Baring was able to devote 
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one and a half millions to the express purposes of famine insu- 
rance—viz., the discharge of debt or the construction of pro- 
tective works—and yet to show a surplus of two and a half 
millions. In the following year the taxpayer was relieved 
to the extent of nearly three millions, customs duties being 
surrendered to the extent of one and a quarter millions, the 
receipts from salt being diminished by one and a half mil- 
lions ; while local rates, paid by the landed interest in the 
North-Western Provinces, were remitted to the extent of 
£300,000. The liberality of these concessions has been 
sometimes condemned as profuse, and in the face of the 
events which have subsequently occurred, it is difficult 
not to regret that the sum thus gratuitously presented to 
the taxpayer is not still within the reach of the Govern- 
ment, especially when regard is had to the continuing fall 
of silver and to the large expenditure which Lord Dufferin, 


at the earnest instance of the military experts, has found it 


necessary to incur with a view to the adequate defence of 


y | our North-Western Frontier. Now, however, that it has 
_ become impossible to continue the boon to its full extent, 


it is satisfactory to reflect that a tangible amount of fifteen 
or sixteen millions is fructifying in the taxpayer’s pocket 
which, but for these concessions, would have found its way 
to the Government coffers. The best apology for Lord 
Ripon’s generosity is to be found in the reservations with 
which it was accompanied. 

The enhancement of the Salt Duty was expressly indi- 
cated by Sir E. Baring as the natural and proper expedient 
if at any time the course of events should lead the Govern- 
ment to require additional resources. 


“T have said,” he observed, “that by reducing the Salt Duty the 
general financial position will be strengthened ; we hope that we shall be 
able to retain the duty at 2 Rs. per maund. and we have at present no reason 
to suppose that we shall be unable to do so, By a return to the higher 
rate we should of course, to some extent at any rate, sacrifice the main 
object we have in view, viz., to afford some relief from taxation to the 
poorest classes. At the same time, I should observe that, if any unforeseen 


‘circumstance, such as a heavy fall in silver, takes place, and if at the 
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same time the reduction in the Salt Duty does not result in any consider- 
able increase in the consumption of salt, it will be open to us to return 
temporarily to a higher rate. This is an expedient to which the Govern- 
ment would have recourse with great reluctance. I allude, however, to the 
probability of its adoption, for it is clear that, should an emergency arise 
of a nature to diminish our other sources of revenue or to increase our 
expenditure, we shall be in a better position to meet it if the Salt Duty is 
2 Rs. per maund than if it were levied at a higher rate.” 


For several years it seemed as if the liberality of the con- 
cessions of 1882 were to be fully justified by the event. 
That year itself, notwithstanding the huge falling off in 
revenue, a special war expenditure, net, of £600,000 
and a punctilious provision for famine insurance, showed 
a surplus of £675,000. The year 1883, similarly, re- 
sulted in a surplus of nearly two millions. The year 
1884, though less prosperous than its predecessors, may 
be regarded, if certain accidental and exceptional items 
be put aside, as having complied adequately with the pre- 
scribed rule of devoting one and a half millions to famine 
insurance, and showing a surplus of half a million. But in 
1885 things began to go seriously to the bad. The move- 
ments of Russia on the North-West Frontier made it neces- 
sary to expend two millions in mobilizing a force to operate 
in the direction of Candahar. The campaign in Burmah 
involved a further expenditure of £600,000. Famine 
insurance was, it is true, provided for with conscientious 
exactness, and half'a million of revenue in addition was. 
spent in railway construction ; but, as the result of the year 
was a deficit of £2,800,000, the provision for this expendi- 
ture was really made out of the balances, and the true 
result of the year’s transactions, was a deficit of £800,000. 
Directly the revenue of the Government ceased to 
exceed the expenditure, the famine insurance, Aro ‘¢antéo, 
ceased to exist. It has now entirely disappeared. For 
the following year, 1886, a new and less pretentious 7ég7me 
became essential. Expenditure under the head of famine 
insurance was reduced to less than half a million ; railway 
construction from revenue was wholly abandoned. A bare 
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equilibrium was thus secured. In his recent statement the 
Finance Minister has given an impressive account of the 
misfortunes with which since that date the Indian Exche- 
quer has had to contend. Taking the year 1884 as the last 
one of normal prosperity, Mr. Westland showed, by an 
analysis of the accounts, that the Indian Government had, 
at the commencement of the year 1887 to provide for an 
expenditure greater by four and three-quarter millions than 
that of the earlier year. The causes of the increase may 
be summarized as follows : 


Increase in army charges oe “cs nee 980,000 
Frontier military roads ... ae See Ane 200,000 
Upper Burmah, net __... ith Pn «+. 1,780,000 
Additional loss by exchange _... sof s+» 1,790,000 

4,750,000 


This additional expenditure the Government determined to 


meet by the following arrangements : 





& 
Income tax ee seis aes wad gate 900,000 
Improvements in revenue ais sia ast 960,000 
Appropriation of famine insurance margin... 1,450,000 
Cessation of railway construction from revenue 260,000 
Diminution of assignmentsto Provincial Govern- 
ments ee wa ‘on sat en 500,000 
Absorption of prescribed surplus — st 500,000 
Smaller economies iii os — ee 180,000 
4,759,000 


The figures put in a striking light the extreme pressure 


- the course of events was occasioning to the finances 
) 


f India. The serious fall in silver, the imperative neces- 
ity of strengthening the military defences of the empire, 
ind protecting it from sudden panic expenditure such as 
hat of 1885, and the expenditure involved in the occupa- 
ion of a new province, had absorbed the whole of the 
iormal growth of revenue, the whole of the margin pro- 
ided for famine insurance, the whole of the prescribed 
urplus, had diverted half a million from the Provincial 


sovernments’ expenditure and a quarter of a million from 
hilway expenditure, and further necessitated an increase of 
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taxation to the extent of nearly a million sterling. The 
gravity of the position was enhanced by the consideration 
that, beside the expenditure shown above, the Government 
was pledged to large outlay—a million on military railways 
on the frontier, and three-quarters of a million on harbour 
defences—none of which could be expected to be “ pro- 
ductive” in the sense of bringing a direct money return, 





and the whole of which was being provided by borrowed | 
funds. The position was grave in the extreme, and, though | 


the Government, no doubt, acted judiciously in postponing 


the resort to fresh taxation to the very last moment, it was | 


apparent that any one of many probable contingencies 
would render this unwelcome measure a matter of necessity. 
For the chances of war or famine, a further fall in Opium 
or Exchange, no provision had been made. Few weeks 
had elapsed after the publication of the Budget when it 
became apparent that -the two latter items were likely to 
affect the balance more seriously than the framers of the 
estimate had expected. Exchange continued to fall, and 
the estimated cost of the home remittances has now to be 
taken at the rate of 169d. to the rupee instead of 17°5d., 
involving an additional expenditure of three-quarters of a 
million. The earnings of the railways, which, as they are 
largely influenced by the accidents of European and 
American harvests, it is always difficult to estimate with 
any approach to precision, fell short of expectation by 


£400,000. The price of opium drooped, injuriously affected } 
by the increased difficulty thrown in the way of smuggling} 


by the Chefoo Convention. A further loss of £300,000 
was thus entailed. Altogether the position of the Govern- 


ment was worse at the close of the year by one and a halff 


millions than the Estimates at the beginning, and as the 


Estimates had provided only a bare equilibrium, the whole} 
of this unwelcome addition had either to be provided for] 


by loan or raised by additional taxation. 
There can be no doubt in any reasonable mind that 
Lord Dufferin’s Government adopted the right and prudent 
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course when they resolved on the latter expedient. A por- 
tion of the year’s expenditure, nearly two millions out of 
seventy-eight, may be regarded as “ exceptional;” but, as 
one and three-quarter millions have already been transferred 
to loan on this account, and as the exceptional expenditure 
is likely, unhappily, to continue for several years, it is clear 
that it would have been the height of rashness to throw any 
further portion of it on posterity, and that the present 
generation is not bearing more than its equitable share in 
an outlay, which is mainly occasioned by its own misfortunes 
and mainly devoted to its own security. The recurrence 
to a higher rate of salt tax will, there is every reason to 
hope, occasion no practical hardship to the consumer ; nor 
will it involve theoretical hardship, for the precise circum- 
stances have occurred which Sir Evelyn Baring indicated 
as a sufficient justification of enhancement. The rupee has 
declined 3d. in value, the returns from opium have lessened 
by one and a quarter millions, since the date of his Budget. 
The sale of salt has not materially increased. As to the 
practical hardship, it has always to be remembered that, 
under the native dynasties, salt was a monopoly of Govern- 
ment, leased out to contractors, who had neither the means 
nor the inclination to bring it in large quantities and at a low 
price to the consumer: that the present system was intro- 
duced by the British Government, in every instance, as a 
substitute for various transit dues, trade taxes, monopo- 
lies, and other imposts, which were, the historian tells us, 
“so full of inequalities, anomalies, and complications that it 
would be in vain to inquire from what objection, or what 
abuses they were free” : and that, with the railway facilities 
now available, it is perfectly certain that the supply of salt 
to the population at large, will, even with the present en- 
hancement of the tax, be larger and cheaper than in any 
former generation. The statistics recently brought forward 
by the Inspector-General of Prisons in the North-West 
Provinces—where the gaol dietary had been most carefully 
considered, go far to demonstrate that the price of the 
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amount of salt necessary fora man’s health is at present so 
infinitesimally small that there is no ground for supposing 
that a moderate addition to the wholesale cost of the article 
will produce results appreciable to the general consumer. 
A man, he says, can at present prices procure as much 
salt as is necessary for his health for 100 days at the cost of 
a pie, and, at the same outlay, enough for himself, his wife, 


and three children, for twenty days. The fact is that, in } 


many parts of India, salt is not sold at all; a handful is 


given by the grain merchant to each customer, as part of | 


his bargain. It is scarcely probable that such a custom will 
be materially affected by a slight enhancement of the original 
price of the article. Nor does the history of the tax, since 
the remissions of 1882, justify the belief that there is any 
very close connection between the original cost of the salt 
and the amount consumed. The figures show that, whereas 
for a series of years prior to 1882 the rate of increase was 2°7 
per cent., the years since 1882 show an average increase of 
2'9 percent. The difference of rate between the two 
periods is, accordingly, only one-fifth per cent., and, when it 
is remembered that the years previously to 1882 were in 
several instances years of acute agricultural distress, and 
that the period since 1882 has been one of exceptional 
agricultural prosperity, and that each year has added largely 
to the facilities of railway carriage, it is obvious that the 
increase of consumption attributable to the remission has 
not been considerable. The same facts justify the hope that 
consumption will not now be reduced by the recurrence to 
a higher rate of duty, which on fiscal grounds has become 
essential. The import duty on petroleum, which has become 
a fashionable article of consumption in India—thirty-two 
million gallons were imported in 1886—will bring in a 
further small contribution of £100,000 : new adjustments of 
taxation in Burmah, £100,000. With these additions, the 
financial position of the Government may be summarized 
as follows :— 
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REVENUE. EXPENDITURE, 
ae &L 
Previous Revenue ... 76,750,000 | Previous Expenditure 76,750,000 
New Salt Duties .... 1,725,000 | Burmah, net ... ... 1,780,000 
Porous acs - sc 100,000 Frontier Roads... ... 200,000 
Assessed Taxes and _ Special Defences... 750,000 
Excise in Burmah 100,000 | 

78,920,000 
Revenue... .... 78,675,000 
4, 78,675,000 er 4,245,000 


This deficit of 4245,000 is converted into a surplus of 
£505,000 by the simple expedient of transferring the three 
quarters of a million spent on special defences from the 
Revenue to the Capital account, a measure which the 
Secretary of State, having satisfied his conscience by making 
the item figure in the balance sheet, has permitted to be 
adopted. The Government will, accordingly, start the year 
with a small balance of less than half a million. Any 
further fall in silver or opium, any famine expenditure, any 
special military expenditure, may, any day, sweep it away 
and plunge the exchequer into still further depths. 

This state of things is, it must be admitted, extremely 
serious. Nor is its practical gravity diminished by statistics 
such as those adduced by Sir John Gorst in the House of 
Commons in the recent discussion of Mr. S. Smith’s amend- 
ment to the Address, with a view to showing that the present 
predicament of the Government has been brought about, not 
by carelessness, mismanagement, or profusion, but by causes 
which it was impossible either to foresee or obviate. One of 
the difficulties of the Government of India is that such large 
items, both of its revenue and expenditure, depend on con- 
siderations which are absolutely beyond its control. No 
precaution that it can take will ensure the due arrival or 
adequacy of the monsoon, or arrest the fall of silver, or 
keep up the price of opium in the Chinese market, or raise 
the price of wheat in England to a figure at: which it pays 
to export it from India, or influence the mysterious councils 
of Russia ina pacific direction, Yet these are the main factors 
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which govern the Indian balance-sheet, and it is from a com- 
bined operation of several of them that the Government is 
now so hard beset. The sterling expenditure of 1887 in Eng- 
land exceeded that of 1881 by little over half a million, but the 
operation cost thirty millions of rupees more in the latter year 
than it did in the former. No human statesmanship could 
have divined the causes which made silver, after continuing 
for years 1881-1884 at an almost uniform rate, suddenly to 
make a serious drop in each of the next three succeeding 
years.* It is a state of things which, as the Indian Finance 
Ministers have often complained, defies the resources of 
statesmanship, and reduces finance to the merest guess- 
work. No one seriously imagines that the Indian Govern- 
ment has been negligent, ill-judging, or profuse. If such 
an opinion were really entertained, the apologies offered by 
Mr. Westland and Sir John Gorst would satisfactorily dispel 
it. Mr. Westland, in viewing the expenditure of the decade 
1875 to 1884, explained how little ground the apparent in- 
crease of thirteen and three-quarter millions, in the latter 
year as compared with the former, afforded for the charge 
of administrative extravagance. Half of the entire increase, 
seven millions, arose from the extension of the railway 
system, an investment which is enriching the country in 
every direction, and, but for the fall in exchange, would 
already be substantially remunerative. Of the remaining 
half, a large portion is accounted for by the extension of 
irrigation, post offices and telegraphs, by Famine Insurance, 
by payments to Native States in connection with the salt 
duties, while one and a quarter millions were added by the fall 
in exchange. Only as to two millions does Mr. Westland 


* AVERAGE RATE OF REMITTANCES. 


1881 ose eee 19°895 | 1885 site sits 18°254 
1882 bee owe 19°525 | 1886 ast a 17°441 
1883 ose ove 19°536 | 1887 che oh 16°g900 


1884 ese ese 19°308 | 


STERLING EXPENDITURE. 


1881 ... oe 414,043,000 | 1887 ... ... £14,632,000 
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admit that there has been a voluntary increase of expendi- 
ture ; and, as to this, his defence is explicit. ‘‘We might,” 
he says, “‘ have refused to open new courts of justice where 
the increase of population or of business required it. We 
might have refused to increase police expenditure, which is 
still, in the opinion of many authorities, dangerously low, and 
run the risk of breeding insecurity to life and property. We 
might have stopped the increase of schools, hospitals, and 
roads ; we might have shut our eyes to events in Central 
Asia, and refused the increases of political and military ex- 
penditure forced upon us by the approach of a great 
civilized Power on our north-west frontier; in short, we 
might have refused to discharge the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a civilized Government, either with respect to our 
own subjects, or to the nations which lie beyond our fron- 
tier.” This is a course which it is practically impossible for 
the Government of India to adopt, and the result is a con- 
tinual pressure on its resources by claimants, whose preten- 
sions are too obvious and well-founded to be ignored. To 
resist them to such an extent that the increase of expenditure 
shall not do more than keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, the extension of commerce, and the normal growth of 
revenue, is the utmost that can reasonably be demanded of 
the Indian Administration, or that, without any absolute 
repudiation of its most important functions, the Indian 
Administration can achieve. Nothing was more strikingly 
brought out in the severe scrutiny to which, by means of 
the Finance Committee of 1886, the Government submitted 
every branch of the administration, than the smallness of 
the margin in the expenditure of the Government which 
admits of further retrenchment. There is not now, it may 
be safely affirmed, a single post in the entire administrative 
system in India, which, by the wildest abuse of language, 
can be described as a sinecure. On the other hand, there 
are numerous offices where, considering the arduous and 
responsible character of the duties, the pay is inadequate ; .,. 
and others, where nothing but the exceptional industry and 
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ability of individual officials makes it possible for an in- 
sufficient staff to cope with an ever-increasing amount of 
business. The same result was exemplified in another way 
by the Under-Secretary of State, in his reply, in February 
last, to Mr. S. Smith’s motion. Starting with the fact that 
the last thirteen years had resulted in a deficit of eight 
millions, Sir John Gorst showed that during the period the 
Government had spent fifteen and a half millions on cam- 
paigns, eight and a half millions in famine relief, four and a 
quarter millions in the construction of “ Protective” works, 
which will either obviate famine altogether, or enormously 
reduce the cost of its relief; six and a half millions more in 
the construction, from revenue, of railways which, though 
not recognized as strictly ‘“ protective,” will contribute largely 
to the same result; three and a half millions in the reduc- 
tion of debt ; a million in protecting the north-west frontier 
from aggression ; a million more in finance operations, which 
will have the effect of permanently reducing the interest 
charge of future years. But for this ‘‘ extraordinary ” ex- 
penditure of forty imillions, the result of the thirteen years 
would have been a surplus of nearly thirty-two millions ; 
while, if to this be added the sum which represents the cost 
to the Indian Government of the fall in exchange since 
1875, viz., twenty-three and a half millions, we arrive at the 
imposing hypothetical surplus of fifty-five millions. Calcu- 
lations such as these may be, in one sense, consolatory, and 
are, no doubt, a sufficient reply to ill-instructed enthu- 
siasts who charge the Indian Government with extravagance 
or inhumanity ; but they do not diminish the essential 
gravity of the position, or enable us to ignore the painful 
truth that, as matters stand, the Government has been 
driven to abandon its policy of laying up something against 
a rainy—or, rather, a rainless—day, to re-impose a consider- 
able portion of the remissions of 1882, to revert to a general 
system of direct taxation, and, even with all these expedients, 
has, at the present moment, the greatest possible difficulty 
in paying its way. 
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Are there then no gleams of hope in this darkly- 
clouded horizon? Are there no quarters to which the 
Indian Government can look in the quest of relief? Are 
there no good grounds for the confidence and_hopeful- 
ness which Indian financiers exhibit in the face of such 
serious discouragements? To such inquiries the first 
and most obvious answer is that much of the present em- 
-barrassment of its exchequer is due to the extreme con- 
scientiousness with which the Indian Administration persists 
in meeting each year’s expenditure from its income, and in 
refusing to relieve itself of temporary embarrassment by 
adding to the national indebtedness. Despite all the ex- 
ceptional troubles of the last thirteen years—including 
several expensive campaigns, the costly annexation of a 
warlike province, and a famine such as had not been expe- 
rienced in India for a century, the interest on the ordinary 
or non-productive portion of the national debt is less by 


*£417,000 in 1887 than it was in 1875. On the other hand, 


the gross charge for the productive portion of the debt has 
increased by three and a third millions, but the success of 
the railways and canals has been such that, although the 
railway charges are now increased by one and a half millions 
through the fall in exchange, the net improvement in the 
combined charge for railways and canals is £393,000. The 
improvement in the charge for the whole national indebted- 
ness, ordinary and productive, is thus more than three- 
quarters of a million. The interest-charge for ordinary 
debt will, in another year, be still further reduced by the 
conversion of a part of the debt, an operation already suc- 
cessfully carried through. Of the productive portion of the 
debt, nothing can be more absolutely certain than that, as 
the various works attain maturity, their earnings will be 
far more than sufficient to defray their interest charge, how- 
ever heavily it may be weighted by exchange; and that 
they will ultimately prove as important in contributing to 
the resources of the exchequer as they are now in develop- 
ing the resources of the country, and protecting the popula- 
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tion from famine. In other words, by far the larger portion 
of the Indian national debt consists of investments in pro- 
jects which are, every year, adding enormously to the 
national wealth, and which, though still at a very early 
stage of development, and despite the fall in exchange, are 
steadily nearing the point at which their net earnings will 
more than cover the interest on the capital outlay they have 
involved, 

One result of this characteristic of the National Debt is 
that the Indian Government is able to show a statement of 
assets and liabilities, which, were it a trading firm (which, 
by the way, to a large extent it is), would satisfy the most 
punctilious critic as to its solvency. The following table, 
issued last summer by the Secretary of State, shows con- 
cisely the position of the Government at the commence- 
ment of the financial year 1887, the symbol 4 representing 
pounds sterling, Rx. denoting the conventional pound of 
ten rupees :— 


ASSETS. In millions. LIABILITIES. In millions. 
Railways Constructed by | Debt in India «... ... Rx.92.7 
ik. tee ee co ee | England .... ... £4 84.2 
Railways Purchased... 4#45-2 Railway Companies’ 
Irrigation Works .... .... Rx.25.4 | Capital Deposited... 438 
Loans to Native States Other Obligations... .... © Rx.12.1 
and Municipalities ....  Rx.7.4 | 
Cash Balances—India .. Rx.13.0 | 


England 45-2 | 


Total Assets, Rx. 104.9 | Total Liabilities, Rx. 104.8 


and £ 50.4 | and £ 88.0 


It will be apparent from the above statement that the 
Government of India has assets to show for all its rupee 
liabilities and for all its sterling liabilities except as to 
thirty-eight millions. But the statement of assets is ob- 
viously very incomplete. For one thing, it omits many 
important public works which have been constructed from re- 
venue, for many years past, atan annual expenditure of four 
or five millions, “ Thereare,” says Mr. Biggs in his able and 
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instructive essay on the subject,* “the public buildings all 
over India, the salt mines, the opium factories and stock, the 
stores of the various departments—civil, public, military, and 
marine—the steamers, the dockyards, the mints and stock, 
the reserved forests, Coopers’ Hill, and the India Office... . 
India has, in reality, no debt whatever. Her assets far 
exceed her liabilities, and her balance-sheet is such as is 
possessed by no other country, it is the most favourable in 
the world.” 

With regard, however, to existing pressure, what must 
be the next expedient for the Government to put itself in 
funds? Lord Ripon’s concession of the salt tax has been 
resumed; no more can be obtained in that direction : but 
there is another portion of the remissions of that year which 
might, and probably will, be utilized without grievance to 
any one, viz., the local tax, £300,000, which was remitted 
to the landowners of the North-Western Provinces. There 
is little doubt, I believe, that this concession was made 
under a misapprehension of the real facts of the case, and 
that, while it has failed to carry out the intention of the 
Government in relieving the peasantry of that Province, it 
was, from the attendant circumstances, regarded with dis- 
satisfaction by its actual recipients, the landowners. If it 
be still possible to rectify the mistake, the result would be, 
probably, immaterial to the ryots, agreeable to the zemin- 
dars, and highly convenient to the Indian Exchequer. 

Of the re-imposition of customs duties it is unnecessary to 
say more than that the stage of distress, at which so desperate 
a remedy could be even seriously discussed, is not at present 
within measurable distance. All the arguments which re- 
commended the abolition of customs to the Indian Govern- 
ment are as applicable as ever, and have gained additional 
cogency from the fact that the cotton manufactures of India 
have in no way had the worst of it in their recent com- 
petition with England ; and that Indian manufactures show 
symptoms of competing, at no distant date, very seriously 


* The Grammar of Indian Finance,” by Hesketh Biggs, F.S.S. 
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with English, both in India and other Eastern countries. 
In the official account of Indian trade it is stated that 
between 1876 and 1885 the number of mills in India in- 
creased from fifty-one to eighty-six; and the value of 
cotton exports from India from three-quarters of a million 
to three and a half millions, the exports of the latter year 
being seventy-eight million pounds of yarn and fifty-one 
and a half million yards of piece goods. In the same 
period the Indian exports of yarn to China rose from six 
and a half million pounds to sixty-eight and a half million, 
while similar exports from the United Kingdom rose only 
from twelve and a half millions to twenty millions. In 
1876 the exports of yarn from England to China were 
double those of India. In 1885 the Indian exports were 
considerably more than three times those of England. 
Such figures are of grave significance to the English manu- 
facturer, and point to still further possible developments of 
the resources of India as a manufacturing and exporting 
country. It would be on every account undesirable to 
fetter a rapidly growing and thoroughly healthy commerce 
by fiscal charges, the effects of which it is impossible to 
predict, except that one effect would certainly be to pro- 
voke the angry antagonism of the manufacturing interest in 
England. 

The truth is that, large as appears the aggregate of the 
Indian revenues, the area of taxation, and, consequently, 
the proportion of its income which the Government can 
influence, is extremely small. Of the ninety millions which 
the English Chancellor of the Exchequer has at his dis- 
posal, seventy-five millions, or five-sixths, are derived from 
taxes, and fifteen millions only from non-tax sources, such 
as the Post-office and Telegraphs. But of the seventy-six 
millions, which formed the revenue of the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1886, no less than fifty-six millions, or eleven- 
fifteenths, were derived from non-tax sources, and only 
twenty millions, or four-fifteenths, from taxation proper. 
One of the main sources of income, moreover—the land 
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revenue—is everywhere in India settled at specified rates 
for prolonged periods, and in Bengal it has the amazing 
characteristic that, however great may be the increase of the 
landowner’s wealth, and however dire the necessity of the 
Government, no increase to it to the end of time can, as the 
law now stands, be demanded. The Government, by this un- 
fortunate abandonment of its immemorial and unquestioned 
rights, has lost a revenue not less certainly than eight or ten 
millions sterling—a sum which would suffice to meet all 
its present obligations and dispense with the salt duties 
altogether. 

The question has sometimes been asked whether a 
compact, so inherently inequitable as the Permanent Settle- 
ment, can be maintained, under the altered conditions of 
succeeding times, without modification. A certain expendi- 
ture being, in existing circumstances, indispensable, it must 
be paid by some class or other: and no historical justification 
can get rid of the essential injustice of an arrangement by 
which those who benefit most by the administration should 
contribute least to its cost. There are landlords in Bengal 
with a rent-roll of several hundred thousand pounds, who, 
when they have paid the fraction due to the State as land 
revenue, go practically scot free from all other taxation. 
Under them is a vast mass of the poorest possible tenantry, 
on whose already heavily burthened shoulders the recent 
enhancement of the salt tax falls. At present we may 


hope that the effects of the new taxation will be scarcely 


appreciable ; but, should the demands on the Indian 
Treasury continue to increase, the Government can 
scarcely, in its capacity of trustee for the entire com- 
munity, escape the obligation of calling upon its richest 
subjects to assist it in meeting charges, which did not exist 


and were never contemplated when it entered on its impro- 


vident compact with the Bengal zemindars. An agreement 
by the ruling power with a particular class that it shall 
never, for all time to come, contribute more than a specified 
sum towards the common expenses of the State, is one 
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which,—leaving aside the question of its essential invalidity 
—requires to be construed with a reasonable regard to the 
new conditions which the lapse of years may bring; and 
the just compunctions which the Government must feel in 
disturbing a long settled arrangement cannot be allowed to 
entail consequences which would be disastrous to the 
great mass of the community. 

Among the few possible economies of which the adminis- 
tration in India admits, the suppression of the Governor- 
ships of Madras and Bombay occupies a foremost place. 
One obvious argument in favour of this measure is that the 
great Province of Bengal, which greatly exceeds either of 
the Presidencies of Madras or Bombay in area, number of 
villages, and population,* is satisfactorily governed by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. No Province in India has ever been 
more admirably administered than Bengal under its civilian 
Lieutenant-Governor, the late Sir Ashley Eden. On the 
other hand, it is no discourtesy to the various eminent 
politicians who have ruled over the minor Presidencies to say 
that their position of quasi-independence has at times given 
rise to friction in the official machinery, has impeded 
the speedy despatch of business and delayed the intro- 
duction of desirable reforms; while their unfamiliarity with 
the details of administration has led occasionally to regret- 
table miscarriage. On one critical occasion, indeed, the 
Government of India was compelled to remove the conduct 
of a great department from the Governor of a Province, so 
little satisfied did it feel with the manner in which a serious 
emergency was being met. The independence of the 
Governors is now a thing of the past: they are subject to 
precisely the same control as Lieutenant-Governors ; they 
cannot even correspond with the Secretary of State without 
submitting copies of their letters to the Government of 


Area in 


“é Sq. Miles. Villages. Population. 
Madras e-- £30,900 «.. 52,000 ... 38,868,000 
Bombay and Sindh ... 124,192 ... 24,600 ... 16,489,000 
Bengal we 150,588 ... 248,700 ... 66,691,000 
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India. Their one distinction is that they cost more money 
and keep up more state. As they would be replaced by 
the flower of the Civil Service, no detriment to the Ad- 
ministration need be anticipated, while a material boon 
would be conferred on the more distinguished civilians, who 
now witness the mortifying spectacle of the best prizes of 
the Service being conferred on men whe have no previous 
knowledge of, and no special aptitude for, the business 
which they have given the best years of their lives to under- 
standing. The economy of the change would not in itself 
be great, but it would probably conduce to further 


- economies. 


Attention is always directed to the Home Charges, when 
financial retrenchment is in question. They form a serious 
portion of the Government expenditure, about fourteen 
and a half millions sterling, or, at present rates, more than 
two hundred millions of rupees. No investigation by an 
independent authority has been made of this branch of the 
Indian expenditure, and it would be rash, accordingly, to 
hazard an opinion as to the possibility of retrenchment. It 
is certain, however, that many large items of this amount 
could not be retrenched. Five and a half millions, for 
instance, costing, with exchange, seventy-three millions of 
rupees, are paid as interest on the Railway Account; 
two and a half millions sterling, costing thirty-six millions 
of rupees, on account of the ordinary debt; one and 
a quarter millions sterling for stores, which are pur- 
chased with every precaution for cheapness. The half 


million which goes in furlough allowances, the 41,891,000 


and £1,511,000 that are paid, respectively, for non-effective 
military and civil charges, represent either a portion of the 


of | Pay of officials—who are certainly not, on the whole, over- 











' + . . 
|} handsomely paid, and who, in many instances, have sub- 


scribed throughout their career for the pension in which it 
ends—or vigorous measures of economy, which have in- 
volved the dismissal of officials in the midst of their career. 
The sums of £138,000 paid for salaries of the India Office 
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establishment, of £6,300 for the Auditors’ Department, and 
£25,000 for the Store Department, appear, at first sight, high, 
and may possibly admit of curtailment without detriment to 
the efficiency of the Office ; but as to this no outsider can do 
more than conjecture. As to the Home military effective 
charges, the opinion has been frequently expressed by 
competent authority that an unfair burthen is thrown on the 
Indian Finances.* ‘The Government of India,” says Sir 
John Strachey, “has never concealed its opinion that, in 
apportioning the charges which have to be shared by the 
two countries, and when the interests of both English and 
Indian taxpayers are at stake, India has received buta scant 
measure of justice. This feeling has been increased by the 
knowledge that this is a matter in which India is helpless. 
It is a fact, the gravity of which can scarcely be exagger- 
ated, that the Indian revenues are liable to have great 
charges thrown upon them without the Government of 
India having any power of effectual remonstrance. The 
extension to India of numerous measures taken in England 
to improve the position of the officers and soldiers of the 
army was, no doubt, right and unavoidable, but the fact 
that heavy additional expenditure has thus been incurred in 
India gives her a special claim to expect that no efforts 
shall be spared to diminish charges which are unnecessary, 
or of which she bears too large a share.” It is probable 
that, could this subject be investigated by an independent 
tribunal, substantial relief might be afforded. The British 
soldier in India is a terribly costly machine, and _ his costli- 
ness is ever on the increase. In India itself the most 


vigorous efforts at military economy have been made, as is | 
evidenced by the fact, to which Sir John Gorst called | 


attention, that, notwithstanding that the necessary addi- 
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tions to the military strength of the Empire involved | 


an expenditure in 1886 of more than a million, the 
net increase of military expenditure was only £465,000, 
showing reverse retrenchments in other directions. Large 


* “ Finances and Public Works of India,” p. 50. 
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economies of a structural character have of late years 


» 


been carried through. Sir W. Plowden, in the late de- 


| bate, called attention to the fact that the Military Coim- 


mission of 1879 had suggested reforms which would result 
in a saving of one and a quarter millions; and inquired 
why these had not been carried out. The answer is that 


_ the suggestions tending to economy have, in every instance, - 
, been carefully considered and to a large extent carried out ; 
_and that those of the Commission's recommendations which 
were, on general grounds, disallowed by the Secretary of 
)State, did not point in the direction of economy. The 
present Commander-in-chief in India was a member of the 
Commission, and is known to be a zealous and uncompro- 
‘mising reformer. He may be safely trusted to curtail all 
‘unnecessary expenditure. In the meanwhile the Indian 
authorities may reasonably demand that the burthen of the 


Home Expenditure may we submitted to an equally severe 
and conscientious scrutiny. 


H. S. CunnINGHAM. 
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THE PROPOSED INQUIRY INTO INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 





In the good old days of the East India Company, an 
inquisitive and jealous Parliament used thoroughly to over- 
haul the administration of India every twenty years, on the 


occasion of the renewal of the Charter. The process of f 


overhauling was doubtless an unpleasant one for those who 
were overhauled, so long as it lasted; but it is now 
generally agreed not only that it was good for the country 
and peoples of India at large, but also that it really 
strengthened the hands of the executive authorities, by 
reason of the confidence it inspired alike in the general 
purity of their motives and in the general wisdom of their 
actions, which in this way were at frequent intervals fully 
and publicly weighed in the balances and not found 
wanting. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the terrible events 
of the great mutiny destroyed the old form of government 
in India, and resulted in the transfer of the administration 
from the Company to the Crown. During the whole of 
this long period there has been no such overhauling as that 
of which I have spoken. On the contrary, the tendency 
has distinctly been, year by year, for the British Parliament 
to grow more and more careless, and for Her Majesty’s 
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Government to grow more and more affectionate and 


tender, in such perfunctory review and criticism of mi 6 


Indian administration as is still thought necessary to save 
appearances. Since Lord Beaconsfield’s time, no attempt 
has been made to bring on the discussion of the Indian 
Budget—the yearly occasion when the solemn farce of this 
perfunctory examination is enacted—until the concluding 
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hours of the Session, when the toughest survivors in the 
House of Commons are going or gone. Last year, I am 
told (I was not present, for illness had driven me into the 
country), a House was kept for the Indian Budget, in 
those weary September days, by the combined weight of 
the Government and Opposition Whips hanging on to the 
coat-tails of the seven or eight members who, with the 
members of the Ministry, suffice to make a quorum. The 
half-dozen gentlemen who spoke addressed empty benches, 
and in some cases had cabs waiting at the doors of the 
House piled with their baggage for the seaside or the 
Continent. And thus the Government reply was made to a 
solitude, and they called it peace. 

I think it is idle to assert that this policy of reticence 
(to use a very mild term) has tended to increase the con- 
fidence, either of the British public, or of the Indian 
peoples, or of the civilized world at large, in the Indian 
Government. 

Take the British public. I do not think much of what 
the “ political Jeremiahs””—as Sir Richard Temple some- 
what severely dubbed Mr. Samuel Smith the other day— 
say about the iniquities of the English, and the sufferings 
of the poor natives, in India. Everybody, I fancy, dis- 
counts these Lamentations pretty heavily. They emanate 
chiefly from ultra-Radicals, who look upon every Govern- 
ment much as Mr. Cunningham-Graham’s friends look upon 
a policeman—as an institution not to be reformed except 
by the breaking of gas-pipes on the skull or the prodding 
of oyster-knives in the back. The British public does not 
care much for these fanatics. It is more tolerant of the 


” 








“philanthropic pessimists” ; but it is quite aware that their 


hobbies are mere Rosinantes, and that they ride them to 
attack the windmills of their own imagination. But outside 
these two classes, there is a number (and I fear an in- 
creasing number) of intelligent persons who have a shrewd 
Suspicion that it is not for nothing that the Government 
kives so little encouragement to independent investigation 
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of Indian affairs, that Indian official reports are so unin- 
telligible, and Indian official accounts so misleading. 

So in India. I care not two straws what the political 
agitators say: they are in hope that fortune may send them 
a Governor from whose indolence or timidity they may 
wring a C.S.]. or a snug appointment as Deputy-Magis- 
trate. But I do care very much for what I am afraid a 
great many worthy and loyal Indian gentlemen of position 
and repute are saying, that it becomes more and more im- 
possible to get any hearing for a reasonable and moderate 
complaint. And I do care for what I fear a great many of 
the English in India, officials (especially in the military and 
the so-called “ Uncovenanted” Departments), as well as 
non-officials, are saying, that “ kissing goes by favour,” and 
that the little governing clique get things all their own way 
both at Simla and at the India Office. 

Now, for my own part, I do most entirely believe, and 
am perfectly certain, that the more real and thorough and 
far-reaching the proposed inquiry is made, the more clear 
will it become that the general purity of the motives, and 
the general wisdom of the actions, of our administration in 
India, are as much above suspicion as they ever were. | 
think that some abuses will be found to have sprung up in 
the course of years of almost irresponsible government; 
and these will be ruthlessly swept away. I have no doubt 
that many grievances will be found really to demand re- 
dress; and these will, I hope, be attended to. But I am 
quite certain that neither abuses nor grievances will be 
found either so numerous or so grave as is very commonly 
suspected by many not extreme people. And I am equally 
certain that the Government of India will gain both in 
prestige and in strength. 

But there must be no suspicion of jugglery or of a desig 
to suppress evidence or to influence the verdict—¢hat would 








make matters far worse than before. And the object d 
this paper is to show that nothing short of a Royal Com 
mission, sitting publicly in the great centres of Indian pop 
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lation, and accepting all proper and reasonable evidence 
that may be tendered, whether from Indians or from Euro- 
peans, without fear or favour, will satisfy public opinion 
either in this country or in India. 

I should like to remark, ex Aassant, that I spoke in the 
House of Commons in this sense in the recent debate on 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s amendment on the Address, and have 
since been accused (by a valued Anglo-Indian friend in the 
House, himself a member of that body which I have ven- 
tured to term in no offensive sense, “the governing clique ”), 
of making a Radical speech. I altogether demur to this. 
To my mind, Conservatism is the policy that, in order to 
conserve and improve all that is best and noblest in our 
institutions, is the sworn foe of every abuse and every 
oppression, and the champion of full, free, and fearless 
inquiry. And my view is supported by recent Indian 
history. Of all Viceroys and all Secretaries of State for 
India within my memory of Indian affairs, the most popular 
with all classes in India, Native and European, official and 
non-official, have been Lord Mayo and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Both of these were Tories; both were dis- 
tinguished as exponents of a policy of inquiry and reform. 
In my opinion, any Tory Government that shrinks from 
and seeks to avoid a full and public inquiry, belies all the 
best traditions of the modern Tory party. But that is by 
the way. 

Since Lord Randolph left the India Office—too soon for 
the interests of India—both parties have had a spell of 
power there. When Mr. Gladstone’s Government came in 
on the Home Rule ticket, they naturally felt themselves 
committed to Lord Randolph’s liberal policy, to a certain 
extent. But the old Adam in them was too strong to 
permit them to give that policy fair play. The result was 
amusing. Lord Kimberley in the Peers and Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth in the Commons, announced that a Joint 
Committee of both Houses would inquire into the affairs of 
India !—to sit in the dim religious light of one of the West- 
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minster committee rooms, far-removed from the profanation 
of the public gaze, and to consist mainly of officials review- 
ing with kindly eyes their own past achievements! By the 
way, when I stated this fact the other day in the House of 
Commons, in terms that I thought were mildness itself, Sir 
Ughtred was quite indignant, and declared that his Com- 
mittee contained many members who had never been 
officials. Well, I will just enumerate his Committee, and 
from memory put their offices opposite the names where 
I can remember them (some of those unnoted may possibly 
have held office} :-— 


Duke of Buckingham 
Duke of Norfolk 
Marquis of Ripon 


Governor of Madras. 
Earl Marshal. 
Viceroy of India. 





Earl of Derby Indian Secretary. 


Earl Cowper . , . Minister. 
Earl Cadogan + « o Mibaister. 
Earl of Kimberley . . Indian Secretary. 


Earl of Northbrook 
Earl of Lytton Viceroy of India. 
Earl of Iddesleigh . Indian Secretary. 
Viscount Cranbrook . Indian Secretary. 
Lord Harris . Indian Under-Secretary. 


Viceroy of India. 


Earl of Elgin . : . Son of Viceroy. 

Lord Napier . ; Governor of Madras. 

Lord Revelstoke . . Minister. 

Lord Hobhouse  . Member of Council. 

Lord George Hamilton . Indian Under-Secretary. 

Mr. Stafford Howard Indian Under-Secretary. 

Mr. Goschen . ; . Minister. 

Mr. Wodehouse Secretary to Indian Secretary. 


Sir R. Temple ° Governor of Bombay. 

sir. Pelly . ‘ . Indian Political Service. 

SirG. Campbell . . Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Mr. Maclver , ; - Madras Civil Service. 

Mr. Maclean . ‘ Chairman of Bombay Municipality. 


Mr. Ashton. 
Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Leatham. 
Mr. O’Kelly. 


Now, here is a Committee of thirty members. Of these, 
seven may perhaps be non-officials—including Lord Elgin, 
who is the son of an Indian Viceroy, and Mr. Maclean. 
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But looking at the long list of ex-Viceroys, ex-Secretaries 
of State, ex-Governors, and so forth, I am quite willing to 
leave it to the public to judge between Sir Ughtred and 
myself as to whether the proposed Committee was “ mainly 
official” or not. 

Throughout the session of 1886 I blocked the proposal 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government to nominate this Com- 
mittee, by an amendment to the effect “that no inquiry 
would be either adequate in itself, or satisfactory to the 
peoples of India, that did not provide for a public investi- 
gation on the spot by an independent authority, so as to 
give due hearing to native public opinion.” My objection 
did not then, and does not now, indicate or imply any, even 
the remotest, suspicion of distrust of the very eminent 
officials named. Many are personal friends in whom I 
have the most perfect confidence, and there is not one for 
whose judgment and integrity I have not the highest 
respect. But it is absolutely impossible to doubt for one 
moment that the people of India would have regarded this 
Committee as one more added to the many shams that are 
deemed “ good enough” for India. And what, to speak 
quite frankly, would have been the value of the evidence 
that would have been laid before this Committee ? The 
official view would, of course, be strongly represented and 
admirably expounded. But this would be bringing coals to 
Newcastle, even where the official view is (as it often is) 
founded on full knowledge and good sense, and not merely 
circumlocution, red-tape, and “how not to do it.” Then 
there would be a sprinkling of “ political Jeremiahs,” whose 
woes would perhaps find an echo in the inevitable minority- 
reports of Mr. Hunter and his friends, but would not other- 
wise contribute largely to any practical good purpose. But 
how about the Native evidence? This would be absolutely 
confined to a few young students—of whose courage and 


enterprise in coming to this country I would speak with the 
utmost respect, but who cannot possibly bring much expe- 
rience or personal knowledge to the discussion. It cannot 
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be denied that, notwithstanding the recent revolt in India 
against many old-world prejudices, it is still the fact that 
nearly all that is most worthy and reputable in Indian 
society does not, and cannot, come to Europe. The Native 
evidence, then, offered to such a Committee would be prac- 
tically 277, And what would be the moral value of an 
inquiry into the affairs of India from which Native evi- 
dence would be absolutely excluded by the very conditions 
imposed on the inquiry by the Government? The answer 
surely is self-evident ; and I am confident that the Govern- 
ment, imposing such conditions, would be very generally 
suspected of a desire and an intention to make the whole 
thing illusory. 

If the case for the Government were less overwhelm- 
ingly strong than I believe it to be, I could understand 
the virtuous horror of an iconoclastic Commission professed 
by some very wise and very worthy people. We are told, 
for instance, that it would be derogatory to the dignity of 
the Viceroy, and undermine the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India. Why? The Crown is not likely to 
nominate to such a Royal Commission any but persons 
with some sense of responsibility and some knowledge of 
affairs ; and such men might surely be trusted to check any 
evidence that might be obviously frivolous or injurious to 
the public interests, which alone could act in the way 
suggested. 

That a Commission of the kind advocated by me might 
be in some respects iconoclastic I entirely admit. Anda 
very good thing, too, in my humble opinion. or instance, 
if its members were neither abnormally weak nor abnor- 
mally stupid, it would make short work of the ridiculous 
and obsolete pretensions to a monopoly of all official virtues 
and all official prizes on the part of the Covenanted Civil 
Service. These pretensions are indeed repudiated and 
_ ridiculed by all the best men in the Service itself ; but they 
survive in full force at Simla and at the India Office, and 
are in practice very generally regarded as the laws of the 
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Medes and Persians, and acted upon by the powers that be. 
Let me give an example. Only a few days ago I was talking 
to a very estimable Indian civilian, very conventional, very 
orthodox, the sort of man certain sooner or later to get into 
the Council of the Secretary of State. We were speaking 
of a common friend, whom I will call X—unquestionably 
one of the ablest men at present in India, the successful 
head of a vast Department, and an Uncovenanted civilian. 
‘What a pity,” said my friend, “that X is not in the 
Service ; if he had been, his*next step would have been to 
a Lieutenant-Governorship, or at least a Chief-Commis- 
sionership.” “ Well, but,” I humbly observed, “ the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships are of course reserved by law for the 
Covenanted Service, but the Chief-Commissionerships are 
not. Surely Lord Dufferin is strong enough to send X to 
the Central Provinces or to Assam if he thinks him good 
enough for it?” “Oh, that would be impossible,” replied 
my friend with perfect zazveté and honesty, “you see he 
couldn’t put him in a position where he would have civilians 
under him as Commissioners or Deputy-Commissioners.” 
“Oh, couldn’t he?” I politely said, and the subject 
dropped. But if I had been as frank as my friend, I 
should have said “ Fudge.” Now that, as it seems to me, 
is exactly the kind of bladder which a really independent 
and honest Commission would mercilessly prick—to the no 
small gain of India, and not by any means to the hurt of 
the Civil Service or the Government of India. The 
monopoly of the Covenanted civilians has grown to be a 
mischievous anachronism, maintained only because a few 
of the craftsmen have continually shouted, “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” and have captured the machinery of the 
India Office and the Government of India. 

I have spoken so far of the sham inquiry proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. As a good Conservative 
and a loyal supporter in general of the present Government, 
I am bound in fairness to add that the Conservatives have 


been, on the whole, since Lord Randolph left the India 
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Office, rather worse than their opponents. We now hear 
no more of azy inquiry—not even of the sham! In reply 
to my anxious inquiries in the House of Commons regard- 
ing some undoubted and undisputed hardship inflicted on 
two Uncovenanted Inspectors of Schools (Baboos Radhika 
Prasanna Mukerjea and Brahma. Mohan Mallick) in 
Bengal— who had been subjected to a pecuniary penalty on 
being promoted for specially distinguished conduct—I was 
informed by the present Government that the matter had 
been referred to the Public Service Committee in India ! 
Now, when it is remembered that that Committee had been 
howled at by the whole Press of India as the incarnation ot 
officialdom, the answer could hardly be regarded as satis- 
factory. Again, when I asked about the treatment of the 
Native State of Mohrbhanj in Orissa—where, it was alleged, 
during the minority of the young chief, the Native ruling 
family has been harshly set aside in favour of an English 
stranger—the India Office knew nothing whatever about 
the matter! Cases like this might surely have suggested 
the need of some overhauling. 

During the thirty years of the rule of the Crown in 
India, abuses have grown up and accumulated, and griev- 
ances have multiplied, until there is not a corner of the 
administration that can be said to be free from one or the 
other. Now, I assert that one may refuse to be blind 
to these obvious and undeniable facts, may admit that their 
existence is discreditable to British rule in India, and alto- 
gether prejudicial to good government, and may demand 
honest reform, without in the least making oneself the 
mouthpiece of all, or, indeed, of any, of these charges. For 
instance, with reference to the charges about the Mohr- 
bhanj State, referred to above, I have no means of knowing 
how far they are true or false, from personal knowledge : 
but all the more is Government bound to give the utmost 
facilities for a public inquiry into such allegations. It is 
positively notorious that all our relations with the Native 
States are continually, directly, and openly impugned. 
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Pessimist newspapers in India, like 7e Jndian Mirror and 
The Statesman, literally teem with accusations which ought 
never to be allowed to be made without being challenged 
—for they are read at Hyderabad and the other places 
affected, and are there regarded as an indelible stigma on 
the British name. The remedy is not to be found in 
sporadic or vindictive libel-actions, but in thorough publicity, 
and frank and honourable investigation. 

In regard to most portions of our administration, the 
hostile charges seriously damaging to the Government are 
not even confined to the pessimist newspapers. Take for 
instance the Home Charges—those terrible millions that are 
yearly sent home for the cost of the India Office, for stores, 
for troops, for interest on debt, and so forth, and that 
yearly set at naught the calculations of the Finance Depart- 
ment. In a recent meeting of the Viceregal Council, 
the Hon. Mr. Evans, the distinguished leader of the Cal- 
cutta Bar and the chief of the Independent or non-Official 
members of the Council, appears from the telegrams to 
have pointed out most flagrant extravagance, if not corrup- 
tion, in these charges, especially in the expenditure on those 
stores which have grown most rapidly under our short-service 
military system. Is not this, in itself, a sufficient ground 
for demanding an honest inquiry ? On the subject of these 
charges, the leading journal of India, Zhe Euglishman, of 
Calcutta, is as severe as the most extreme of the pessimists ; 
and even Zhe Proneev, the avowed organ of the Simla 
bureaucracy, sometimes takes up its parable against them. 
Consider, for instance, what Zhe Enxeglishinan writes of the 
London charges for the Director-General of Indo-European 
Telegraphs, a gentleman who seems to be the darling of 
the Secretary of State’s Council :— 


“There is really no reason in these days for the existence of such an 
office, and the wonder is that it was ever allowed to exist. How many per- 
sons in India know that the head-quarters of a purely Indian Department 
are fixed permanently in London, and that a considerable staff are employed 
there in assisting the Director-in-Chief to delay the publication of the 
annual report until it has lost all human interest? It ought to be enough to 
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procure the abolition of this anomaly to point to the fact that we have here 
the nominal head-quarters of a department separated by some five thousand 
miles from the actual head-quarters, which are in Karachi. All the Office 
work of the Department is done at Karachi, and the report is even drawn 
up there every year—the report which is afterwards sent home to the 
Director-in-Chief, to be returned to the Government of India at Simla, to 
be again sent to the Secretary of State in London, and finally to be sent 
out again to India to be immortalized in the pages of the official ‘ Gazette.’ 
Anything more absurd it would be impossible to imagine ; it is circumlo- 
cution run mad. And the system is productive of deplorable results. It 
is an injustice to the staff who are exposed to the rigour of a fierce climate 
in the Persian Gulf to keep a nest of drones in London on high pay. The 
pretext that an office requires to be maintained in London to see to the 
adjustment of accounts with the European companies is too flimsy to stand 
examination. But the fact is the whole organization of the Department 
stands sadly in need of remodelling. It is far too expensively managed, 
and will never be a commercial success till the higher staff is reformed on 
a strictly economical basis.” 


Clearly, until these statements are challenged, the 
public is likely to believe them, and to conclude that the 
India Office is a heaven-on-earth for those who have 
powerful friends in the Council. On the other hand, 
amazing statements have been positively /4rust on the 
public by Mr. William Tayler, late Commissioner of Patna, 
as to the shameful way in which (by reason of the enmity 
of a member of council) he has been denied for thirty long 
years even the ordinary English fair-play of a public 
hearing by the India Office of his case. These statements 
appear to have been strongly and even warmly corro- 
borated by all the historians of the Mutiny and other 
undeniable authorities, and have never to my knowledge 
been controverted, or even noticed. It is impossible for a 
member of the public to sift these charges ; but I think it 
is not conducive to good government that they should go 


unchallenged. . 

But if there is need for fearless independent inquiry 
into home charges and home administration, here under 
the very shadow of St. Stephen’s, what is likely to be the 
case in India? I have glanced at the complaints which, in 
a thousand different forms, find expression in the Indian 
Press against our treatment of the Native States. This is, 
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perhaps, the department in regard to which such com- 
plaints are most rife, in which their existence is most 
injurious to Government, and in which a mere parlia- 
mentary inquiry in England would be utterly and 
ludicrously ineffectual, for the only possible evidence 
available would be that of the India Office and of the 
officials concerned. But there is not a single department 
of the Government against which complaints are not made; 
there is not a class or community in India, European 
or Native, official or non-official, that has not got its own 


special grievances that deserve examination. 


I desire to make my paper an entirely impersonal one ; 
and therefore I will not dwell on the question of the re- 
lations between the Government and the Press (English 
and vernacular), which constituted the special care of the 
office held by myself, the Press Commissionership, until it 
was abolished. I believe those relations to have de- 
venerated into a condition little creditable to the Govern- 
ment, very galling to the Press as a whole, and agreeable 
only to a very small circle—within which, crumbs of official 
information are bartered in exchange for puffing and 
flattery. But there is one question that I think ought to 
be asked in this connection. One of the most important 
functions of the Press Commissioner was to keep the 
Viceroy and the Government of India informed, from day 
to day, of all serious complaints against the administration, 
and grievances generally, that were ventilated in the Press, 
Has there been, of late, any provision whatever for the 
performance of this very important duty ? I doubt it very 


much. India has never had an abler, a more conscientious, 


or a more successful Viceroy than during the last three 


_years—-a most difficult and critical period in her history. 
There has never been atime when the head of the State 


could more confidently challenge the fullest inquiry, as far 


as his own acts are concerned; the more the facts are 
investigated, the greater will be the public admiration for 
the marvellous tact and patience that has soothed and 
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quieted a world of animosities and resentments. Lord 
Dufferin is the last man in the world-—and it is only due 
to His Excellency’s high character and great abilities to 
put this prominently forward—to allow his Government 
to sit down quietly under such imputations as_ those 
which are nowadays commonly made by the Indian 
Press, without boldly and publicly challenging the state- 
ments. But it is quite possible for the Viceroy and the 
Government of India to be kept in a fool’s paradise now 
that the Press Commissionership is gone. India, as viewed 
in the serene or gay seclusion of the Himalayas through 
the rose-tinted spectacles of the ever-amiable Proncer, is a 
country chiefly remarkable for the ridiculous happiness of 
the people, produced by the extraordinary virtues, extreme 
modesty, and superhuman abilities and industry, of the 
Simla Secretariats. 

I have no doubt there are some very good officials to 
whom it would be a positive shock if they were told 
bluntly that the whole system of the Simla exodus—with 
its huge travelling expenses swelling out the nominal 
receipts of the railways, its annual dislocation of the public 
business for weeks at a time, its inflated allowances, its 
hundreds of shivering Native clerks and servants sacrificed 
for the comfort of a few, its tons of unnecessary correspon- 
dence, and above all, its isolation from all wholesome public 
opinion—is a gigantic scandal. Yet this is undoubtedly 
the opinion of many of the people of India, English as 
well as Native. Simla will defy any mere Parliamentary 
inquiry ; but the first Royal Commission that goes to India 
will report that it is doing immense harm to our character 
and our influence. 

I have spoken of the sham that is known as the 
Parliamentary debate on the Indian Budget. The blissful 
unreality of that discussion has apparently of late years 
stirred Simla to emulate it. Formerly the Budget was sub- 
mitted to debate in the Legislative Council, and though 


that Council is still a nominated one with an overwhelming 
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official majority, it usually contains some independent 
members like Mr. Evans or the Maharajah of Darbhanga, 
whose criticisms are both honest and to the point. So, for 
some years past, the Budget has been published in the 
Gazette, in lieu of being publicly debated ! 

And yet, it would be difficult to conceive of a subject 
more controverted than Indian finance. By far the ablest 
and most experienced exponent of what I venture to term 
the official view, is Sir Richard Temple ; and he admitted 
the other day from his place in Parliament that, at the very 
time when Government is imposing fresh taxation, there is 
still room for retrenchment in expenditure! Why, then, 
is not this retrenchment carried out first? “Oh,” say the 
officials, ‘we have done what we can; we appointed a com- 
mittee of officials (mainly), headed by an official financial 
genius, to make the round of the provincial Governments, 
and to report where retrenchment is possible.” “Yes,” reply 
the critics of the Indian Press, “ anda precious mockery the 
Finance Committee was, with its reverence for the powers 
that be, and its petty cheese-parings—only to be matched 
by the equally official ‘Public Service Committee,’ of which 
no one in India outside Simla speaks without a smile.” 
And what results, or at least what follows, from the labours 
of this Finance Committee, is the swallowing up of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, the starving of the railway policy 
of the Government, and the imposition of fresh taxation, 
at the very time when we have been rejoicing in long 
immunity from’ famines and a series of most bountiful 
harvests and general prosperity. 

Another very important admission made by Sir Richard 
Temple in the same speech was to the effect that the Govern- 
ment of India would be justified in attempting some exten- 
sion of representative institutions. Why, then, does not 





Government give some life and reality to our Legislative 
‘Councils ? which a very moderate system of representation 
‘might convert into so many towers of strength for British 
irule. Whatever may be alleged of the failings of the class 
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to which we have imparted our English education, and 
Western training, it is abundantly clear that very many of 
its members are eminently qualified to do first-rate service 
to the State both in the making and in the administering of 
the laws. The demand of the educated Natives for elec- 
tion to the Legislative Councils, and for extended employ- 
ment in the higher posts of the Civil Service, will never be 
satisfactorily dealt with by a mere official Committee, such 
as the Public Service Committee of last year—nor by a 


Parliamentary Committee that is out of reach of Native f 


evidence. 

And closely allied with this question are several others 
that greatly excite the community of educated Natives. 
They (or some of them) accuse the present Government of 
Bombay of a desire to maim the higher education of the 
country, so as to cut off the supply of troublesome applicants 
for office. The age of admission to the Civil Service, and, 
indeed, every detail connected with official employment, is 
hotly debated. Even such a matter as the sanitation of 
Calcutta is disputed over, while there seems to be no 
authority that commands the respect and confidence of both 
parties to the quarrel. 

I have already given some illustrations of the utter use- 
lessness of departmental or official Committees for the 
determination or solution of much-vexed questions in India. 
But probably the best example is that of Sir Ashley Eden’s 
Army Committee. It was a particularly strong one, and 
was regarded as less packed or biased than most Committees 
of the kind. It cost a lot of money ; it reported strongly 
in one particular direction ; and—not one of its more im- 
portant recommendations has been adopted! The report 
of the Public Service Committee is to be made public at 
once, probably before this article is in print; and it will be 
interesting to observe how many of its recommendations 
will be carried out by the Government. It may, I think, be 
confidently predicted that no real adjustment of the Public 
Service of India to the requirements and the conditions of 
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existing circumstances—so far as that adjustment will neces- 
sitate the amalgamation of the superior grades of the Un- 
covenanted departments with the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and the frank decision of all questions connected with the 
Statutory Civil Service—no real adjustment will be carried 
out until the subject has been investigated by a Royal 
Commission, or at least some local inquiry under Parlia- 
mentary sanctions and cuarantees of independence. 

I am only attempting in this paper to give samples of 


the complaints that are most freely made, and the grievances 


that are most widely felt, in India. Take a sample of the 
grievances of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. Their pen- 
sions, after a far longer service in India,.and no furlough 
reckoned as service, are subject to a #zaxzmuim, which in the 
most favourable circumstances is much less than 4a/f the 
ordinary or universal pension of the Covenanted Service ! 
Seeing that the whole settlement of the business is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the latter Service, not modified in the 
smallest degree by the action of any public opinion of any 


_kind—and that a most jealous trades-unionism rigorously 
excludes every Uncovenanted officer from any say in the 


matter—I suppose that the rules I have just quoted are not 
much worse than might be expected from averaye human 
nature. So long asthe Covenanted Service retains absolute 
control of the machine, both at Simla and at the India 


Office, the principle of Ve Vzctzs will doubtless be applied 


to other departments of the public service, until Parliament 
interferes. But far worse remains to be added. The pen- 
sion rules were first codified in the old days when a rupee 
and two shillings were regarded as synonymous. The 
Uncovenanted pensions were expressed in rupees (I daresay 
the Covenanted pensions also were expressed in rupees, but 
covenanted rupees mean tenths of a pound), perhaps because 
in those old days few Uncovenanted officers belonged to 
the superior grades or were likely to take their pensions in 
England. When the rupee stood at 2s, 3d., it is not re- 
corded that Uncovenanted pensions were paid at that rate 


as 
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—probably they were paid at par. But now that the rupee 
is worth 1s. 4%d., not a farthing more does the Uncove- 
nanted pensioner get. It is a positive fact that, owing to 
this paltry quibble, a pensioner who retired ten years ago 
on a pension of 2,000 rupees per annum, thinking that to be 
4200, a sum just sufficient for the requirements of himself 
and his family, has this year to starve on £135 per annum, 
and the pension will probably still further diminish in the 
future! Needless to say that the covenanted pension, 
being fixed by those who are to receive it, is in pounds 
sterling—and is at the rate of £1,000 a year. My readers 
who are new to the subject will now begin to perceive how 
extremely important it is, as we are assured by the India 
Office, that these matters should not be inquired into by 
profane outsiders. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. Mr. 
Henry Seymour King, M.P., observed the other day, at 
the first annual meeting of the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Association in London, that no private employer, with a 
scrap of reputation to lose, would dare to treat his ewployés 
with the shameful dishonesty the Government of India 
shows in dealing with its Uncovenanted officers. In that 
opinian I entirely concur; and I trust that the day is past 
when the sz¢ volo sic jubco of a small and irresponsible body 
of officials can avail to prevent the full public investigation 
of these complaints. 

Great, no doubt, is the potency of the official vzs zuertiz. 
It is a far cry from Calcutta to London, and Indian 
grievances are proverbially repulsive. But English society 
is rapidly becoming tolerant of the discussion of Indian 
affairs ; the very respectable attendance of members in the 
House of Commons during the recent debate on Mr. 
Samuel Smith’s amendment testifies to the growth of in- 
terest. The enterprize of Ze 7imes newspaper in putting 
before us every Monday morning a very full summary of 
current Indian history, has done more even than the tele- 
graph and quick steamers to bring about this desirable 


result, Every year there is a larger and larger number of | 
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intelligent and inquisitive English visitors to India, who 
come back to arouse the interest of their neighbours and 
friends in Indian affairs. Sir Richard Tempie the other 
day chaffed Mr. Samuel Smith about his “ winter’s tale of 
a winter's tour,’ and it is unquestionably true that the 
travelling M.P. is very apt to bring home with him tales 
more sensational than true. But whatever may be the 
value of these “ winter’s tales”"—and no doubt the valuc 
varies greatly, and is sometimes infinitesimal—their mul- 
tiplication tends, with all the other circumstances of the 
day, to render impossible the old official policy of ‘‘a con- 
spiracy of silence.” For instance, Mr. Caine has visited 
Bombay, and will insist on putting forward very prominently 
the views very generally taken by the best portion of our 
Native fellow-subjects on our aéhd77 policy generally, and 
especially on the alleged extension of the out-still system. 
Again, the outcry against the niggardliness of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of railway extension is so general that 
it is fairly certain to find voice in one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament. Why were the prospects of the 
Thibetan trade, and our prestige on the Thibetan frontier 
sacrificed in the Burmese negotiations with China? Why 
is the public money spent on experimental farms to enable 
those farms to compete with and crush the private enter- 
prize of the planters? Why are the officers on the “general 
list” jockeyed, first out of their legitimate promotion, and 
secondly out of their legitimate pensions? Why is forest 
management so distasteful to large numbers of Natives, and 
“resumption” by the Forest Department regarded as a 
mere nickname for the wholesale confiscation of rights of 
common and turbary? Why are the executive officers 
of Government so commonly entrusted also with judicial 
functions? These and many scores of similar questions 


will continue to be forced on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. How much better, then, to. meet them half-way 
with a frank investigation. Many of them, doubtless, are 
founded on imperfect information—let Government, then, 
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show us the better way, but do not let it refuse altogether to 
explain. Such a refusal cannot be justified on the ground 
that some foolish people will ask why Lord Dufferin does 
not present the editor of Zhe Statesman with Mr. Cordery’s 
head on a charger, and questions of that kind—for a Royal 
Commission might surely be trusted with a certain amount 
of discretion as to the refusal of improper evidence. 

There is, indeed, one point in regard towhich the advocates 
of the full inquiry by Royal Commission would do well to 
listen to the advice of the official party. Sir Richard Temple, 
in his speech on the subject in the House of Commons, 
pointed out that if the scope of the inquiry were not strictly 
limited, it would last for years. Sir Richard suggested, 
as the topics pressing for investigation (1) the financial dif- 
ficulty and how to diminish expenditure; (2) the Civil 
Service difficulty, and how to extend the employment of 
Natives, and (3) the extension of representative institutions. 
Several other heads would have to be added, even if the 
consideration of the home charges be included in the first, 
and all the Uncovenanted grievances (including especially 
that of the silver pension) be included in the second. There 
are most important and urgent questions to be settled in 
connection with our relations to Native States, the Press, 
settlement and land-tenure, the aékavi system and the 
liquor traffic, the opium and salt administrations, education, 
railways, forestry, &c., &c.—all of which demand examina- 
tion by a competent authority independent of the Govern- 
ment of India. Still, the principle of a strict and definite 
limitation of the scope of the inquiry should be accepted. 
But within those limits all evidence honestly and _ fairly 
tendered should be frankly examined and sifted. And it 
seems to me that a calm and impartial consideration of this 
question, ‘“ Whose evidence, and what kind of evidence, 
will be of most value in enabling us to decide justly and 
truly on these points ?” will be quite sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced person with any knowledge of the subject 
that a Parliamentary Committee would be futile, and that 
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a Royal Commission working in India will alone meet the 
absolute necessities of the case. 
Roper LETHBRIDGE. 

P.S:—Since the above was written the Report of the 
Public Service Commission has been made public. That 
Commission consisted of eight Covenanted civilians, all of 
the highest rank (including no less than three heads of 
Provincial Governments, a Lieutenant-Governor and two 
Chief Commissioners—not to mention secretaries to Govern- 
ment and members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council), 
two High Court judges, and eight other gentlemen who are 
all (I have no doubt) most worthy and able personages, but 
who are most obviously utterly and hopelessly over-weighted 
by the ponderous array of official talent with which they are 
yoked. There was not a single representative of the great 
“special” departments, nor a single English-born Un- 
covenanted officer. Sir Alfred Croft, Sir Leppoc Cappel, 
and the large body of Uncovenanted officers who met last 
month in Calcutta, will certainly not be able to read this 
Report without a smile; for they will find that it is their 
appointments and their Departments, mainly, that are to 
be thrown out to the wolves. It is true that the Report 
recommends the abolition of the old offensive terms 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted. But in the next breath 
it recommends the establishment of a service to be called 
‘“‘ Imperial ” — practically identical with the Covenanted, 
after certain exchanges of appointments have been effected 
—on a closer and more exclusive footing than heretofore. 
All the Uncovenanted Departments, as a rule, are to be 
levelled down to a new Service, to be called ‘ Provincial ”— 
in regard to which the most important recommendation is 
that its conditions of pay, leave, pension, &c., are not to 
bear any relation whatever to the pay, leave, pensions, &c., 
of the heaven-born Imperial Civil Service. And these 
recommendations are the reply of Government to demands 
for Civil Service Reform! Ri ds 





OUR RELATIONS WITH THE HIMALAYAN 
STATES. 


Tue disturbance in the small Himalayan state of Sikhim, 
whither it has been found necessary to despatch a military 
expedition, will not have been without its use if it serves to 
direct the serious attention of the Government of India and 
the people of this country to the unsatisfactory character of 
our relations with all the states on the Himalayan frontier, 
where the inroad of the Tibetans shows that invasion from 
the North is not the impossible undertaking that has been 
so generally supposed. The Tibetans are certainly far 
from formidable opponents, but still they have made their 
way through all the passes that separate the valleys of the 
Sanpu and the Ganges, and have reached the skirts of the 
vast and defenceless plain of Bengal. When we recollect 
that a great Chinese army crossed more difficult passes and 
nearly reached the same goal a hundred years ago, we are 
constrained to admit that the greatest natural barrier on 
land is, after all, like inferior obstacles of the same kind, no 
insuperable difficulty in the face of human energy and per- 
severance. The true safeguard of India in this direction is 
not the impracticability of the Himalayan passes, but the 
character of the inhospitable region and of the unwarlike 
and barbarous races lying beyond them. 

We have to consider what our relations are and have been 
with four states which are, properly speaking, within the 
natural system of Hindostan, but which in three instances 
are detached to some extent from the political fabric of the 
rest of that country by the intervention of the claims and 
pretensions of a foreign Power, viz., China. The four states 
to. which I refer are Sikhim, Bhutan, Nepaul, and Cashmere, 
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and the three first are those which admit the ties of vas- 
salage to China either directly, or indirectly through the 
spiritual chiefs of Tibet. 

Although Sikhim is the smallest and least important of 
these states, it claims first consideration because the action 
of its Rajah, and of the party in Tibet which has incited him 
to defy the Indian Government, has brought the name before 
the general reader, and made him to some extent familiar 
with the dispute itself and its consequences. To it also is 
due the interest which leads to the opinion that an attempt 
to define our relations with the Himalayan states and to take 
a glance at the general situation on the Northern frontier 
of India may be acceptable at the present moment. 

Sikhim is a small state of about 1,550 square miles, and 
the modest population of 7,000 persons, wedged in between 
Nepaul and Bhutan on the west and east, and between Tibet 
and Bengal on the north and south. The Rajah is of 
Tibetan race, deriving his origin from a “ Lhasa family of 
just respectable extraction,” according to the high authority 
of Sir Joseph Hooker, and the ties of blood have been kept 
up by the fact that the Rajah possesses lands and a house in 
the Tibetan valley of Chumbi, to which he has been in the 
habit of paying an annual visit. The reader will therefore 
easily understand how, with the sympathy of a common 
religion, the Tibetan lamas have been able to exert a more 
powerful influence over the Rajah than any which our most 
skilful and successful officials have been able to establish. 
Evidence of this is not now afforded for the first time. But 
it must be allowed that the excitement among the Tibetans 
at the Macaulay mission, whether simulated or real, has 
been followed by a marked accession of self-confidence and 
arrogance, not unnatural in a bigoted and ignorant priestly 
caste apprehensive of the consequences to itself of any 
change or innovation, which has urged them to lengths of 
defiance and hostility that could not be tolerated by the most 
peaceful Government. The Rajah might have purged his 
offence even so recently as January if he had repudiated 
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sympathy with the aggressive lamas, and promised to use 
his best endeavours to bring about the prompt withdrawal of 
the Tibetans at Lingtu. But hewould or he could do nothing. 
The Tibetans enjoyed his sympathy, and their threats 
were more formidable to his mind than anything we could 
offer. Hence the despatch of the present expedition, which 
is to and will inflict chastisement on those Tibetans with 
whom for more than a hundred years we have vainly sought 
to establish friendly relations. With them as with other 
Orientals, the peaceful trader has had to be preceded by the 
soldier, and by the assertion of the principle of force majeure. 
There may be difficulty in believing that the state of 
Sikhim, which has now adopted so decided a policy against 
us, Was in a certain sense our own creation, and indeed owed 
to our active intervention alone deliverance from the Goor- 
khas of Nepaul. When the Goorkhas established them- 
selves at Khatmandu they invaded Sikhim, and established 
their authority in its western province, and in 1814, on the 
occasion of their quarrel with us, they had formed a project 
for absorbing the whole of Sikhim, and were on the point of 
giving it effect when we intervened. Our intervention was 
probably due as much to a grateful recollection of what the 
Tumlong chief had done by way of friendly assistance at 
the time of the Bogle and Turner missions to Tibet, as to 
apprehension at the extension of Goorkha dominion in 
this particular direction. But whatever the motive, we 
wrested Sikhim from the Goorkhas, and added to the 
Rajah’s territory the province of Morang, ceded in 1816. 
Our relations with Sikhim began, therefore, in a way 
which, if gratitude were a force in politics, should have 
ensured their satisfactory character and continuance. But 
experience brought disappointment, and from the very begin- 
ning abundant cause of complaint was furnished by the 
frequent raids of the Rajah’s subjects across the frontier to 
capture Bengalis for the purpose of selling them as slaves. 
This could not be tolerated; but in the first place the dis- 
trict of Darjeeling was purchased in 1835 from the Rajah, 
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who received in return a pension of £300 a year. By the 
removal of the Sikhim frontier to a further distance from the 
inhabited parts of Bengal it was hoped that the raids would 
cease ; but when the tea gardens sprang up round Darjeeling 
they became more frequent than before, as the coolies 
employed in them offered an irresistible temptation. The 
Rajah must have been rendered bold by impunity, for he 
went so far as to demand the restoration of any runaway 
slaves who escaped into British territory, and when he found 
that this was not likely to be granted, he seized two English- 
men, Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Campbell, who were 
botanizing in his state. This happened in 1849. The 
prisoners were released in a few weeks after the Rajah’s 
pension had been stopped ; and when the pecuniary subsidy 
was restored, a permanent mark of our displeasure was 
left in the cession of a portion of the Sikhim terai. 

Even this loss did not bring the Rajah to his senses, for 
during the next ten years kidnapping went on as freely as 
ever; and at last, in 1860, the patience of the British 
Government again became exhausted, and a military expedi- 
tion was sent into Sikhim. The chief town, Tumlong, 
was occupied by an armed force, and a new treaty signed 
in March, 1861. The Rajah dismissed the most pernicious 
and unfriendly of his advisers, and guaranteed the safety of 
travellers. This agreement was further confirmed in 1873 
when the Rajah visited Darjeeling, and in the following 
year his visit was returned by an Anglo-Indian civilian, Mr. 
Edgar. The result of these negotiations was to ensure 
harmony for a period of fifteen years, and also the laying 
down of a good road to the Jelapla Pass, which is the lowest 
and easiest of those leading from Sikhim into the Chumbi 
Valley. It is also possible that the increase of the Rajah’s 
pension to £1,200 (a sum greater than the revenue he 
receives from his own subjects) had much to do with 
his good behaviour, which only became uncertain after the 
withdrawal of the Macaulay mission in the autumn of 1886. 

Without now going into the question of high policy 
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involved in the relations of England and China, there can 
be no hesitation in saying that the withdrawal of that 
mission encouraged the Tibetans to assume an offensive 
attitude, to send armed men into the Chumbi Valley, and 
even to cross the frontier into Sikhim. Although the 
Tibetans had revealed their hostility before the end of 1886, 
fifteen months have been allowed to pass, through a quite 
mistaken and sure- to-be-misunderstood regard for the suscep- 
tibilities of China, without their being brought to their senses. 
Had measures been promptly taken, a very few men would 
have sufficed, and the Pekin Government would never have 
heard more of the incident than that there had been a 
scuffle on the frontier. But now 1,500 troops and four guns 
and it is not certain that they 





have had to be despatched 
will be enough for the task in hand—with the consequence 
that many Tibetans will be killed, and that Pekin opinion 
will receive a rude shock from the blows inflicted on the 
dependents of the Empire. This is the first consequence 
of the wobbling policy from the extreme on one hand of 
denying all China’s pretensions, to that on the other of 
yielding her everything, and giving practical weight to 
sentimental claims. 

What the expedition has in the first place, and with the 
greatest possible celerity, to accomplish, is to drive the 
Tibetans out of Lingtu and any other fort they may have 
occupied in Sikhim, and to bring about their retirement 
into the Chumbi Valley. There will then remain the 
question to be decided, Is the Chumbi Valley itself part of 
Sikhim or of Tibet? We now speak of Chumbi as form- 
ing part of Tibet, but I believe I am correct in saying that the 
Indian Foreign Department used to hold the view that after 
the agreement of 1873-4, Chumbi passed under our political 
influence. It will also be necessary to consider whether 
any durable relations of friendship can be maintained with 
the present Rajah, or indeed with any chief more in sym- 
pathy with the Tibetan lamas than with ourselves. We 
have already evidence that that sympathy is increased by 
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the closer association arising from the Rajah’s annual visit 
to his residence in the Chumbi Valley. 

At the same time we have no wish to annex this petty 
state of misty glens and insalubrious highlands, as would be 
the just punishment for the truculence of its ruler. So long 
as they do not become the centre of a hostile influence, we 
should be well content to leave them alone, and to allow 
the Ruler of Tumlong to amuse himself with ideas of inde- 
pendence. But what is true of Native Sikhim as a whole, 
is not true of the road made at our suggestion and with 
our money from Darjeeling vz¢é Damsang and Ranak to the 
Jelapla Pass. That road was intended as the route of a 
flourishing trade ; the Tibetans wish to make it the means of 
marching into territory that does not belong to them, and of 
preventing all commercial intercourse. The only real remedy 
is for us to occupy this road, and to place a small garrison at 
the Indian outlet of the Jelapla. This can be done without 
any extensive diminution of the Rajah’s territory or 
authority, still leaving him in possession of Tumlong. 
Nor should we have encroached upon Tibetah territory ; 
the door would only have been closed to yrevent their en- 
croaching on ours. The possession of the Jelapia’ Pass is 
the key to the whole question, for it affords the best and 
easiest route from Bengal to Tibet, and once installed there 
we can patiently await the execution of those projects 
which the Chinese have promised to take in hand for the 
promotion of trade between India and Tibet. 

With regard to the next of the Himalayan states a few 
brief remarks will suffice, partly because it is not of the first 
importance, and partly because the subject of our relations 
is not pressing at this moment. When the attention of 
Warren Hastings was first turned towards Tibet, it was in 
consequence of the acts of the people of Bhutan, who had 
invaded the district of Kuch Behar, and were only com- 
pelled to retreat by the employment of a British force. 
The Bhutanese owed to the intercession of the Teshu 
Lama the lenient terms imposed by the Governor-General, 
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who in return seized the opportunity to open communications 
with the mysterious country north of the Himalayas, and 
sent his envoys, Bogle and Turner, through Bhutan. In 
those days Bhutan was far more interesting to us than 
it is now. We thought that through its limits passed the 
best route to Lhasa. We know this to be incorrect, and 
our only concern about it is that its wild mountaineers 
should keep the peace and give us no grounds of offence. 

After the campaign of 1772, our intercourse with Bhutan 
was very slight until the annexation of Assam in 1826, at 
the close of the first Burmese war, when we were brought 
into close contact with them on the subject of the possession 
of the passes between their territory and our new province. 
At first these were left in the hands of the Bhutanese,* but 
on their frequently raiding into our territory, it was thought 
wiser to take the control of the passes out of their hands, 
and to pay them a small sum annually as compensation for 
any loss they might have incurred. Even the possession 
of the passes did not establish the tranquillity of the 
borders, aid for thirty years complaints were constant on 
our side until, ia 1863, the late Sir Ashley Eden was sent on 
# mission td ile capital, only to return, after contemptuous 
and inhospitable treatment, with a treaty which had been 
obtained from him by force, and which the Government of 
India refused to ratify. The inevitable expedition then 
followed, and at the end of 1865 the Bhutan Government 
surrendered all the passes leading from their territory to 
either Assam or Bengal. On the other hand, we increased 
the annual allowance which forms the chief money revenue 
of the Deb and Dharm} rajahs. This arrangement has 
worked well up to the present, and our relations with 
the hill-men are as satisfactory as could reasonably be 
expected. 

This tranquillity may of course prove illusory, and either 
a revival of marauding instinct or the encouragement of 


* They are also called Bhutias and Bhuteas. 
+ The temporal and spiritual chiefs of the state. 
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the Tibetans may be sufficient to induce the Bhutanese to 
revert to their old ways. Should such an event take place, 
it must be pointed out that the reasons which exist against 
the annexation of the whole of Sikhim are far from 
applying to Bhutan. From the little that we know of 
Bhutan we may still say that it is a country of remarkable 
promise, which would amply repay the care of a good 
administration, and it is possible that more careful survey 
and examination will show that many good routes exist 
through it down to the valley of the Sanpu. I am 
careful to show this distinction between Sikhim and 
Bhutan, because many of the seditious vernacular papers 
of India declare that the disturbance in Sikhim has been 
got up for the purpose of creating an excuse to annex it. 
It cannot be to» openly stated that there is no temptation 
to annex Sikhim with just cause or without, but that if 
Bhutan were to transgress the laws of friendship and the 
letter of her stipulations, the case would be very different, 
and the strongest motives of policy and self-interest would 
counsel our incorporating that promising but ill-governed 
state with our dominions. As the occasion is not, so far as 
we can see, likely to arrive soon, a frank declaration of 
policy ‘may silence some of the Bengali journals, which are 
quite mistaken about our present designs on Sikhim, where 
all we care to acquire is the command of the Jelapla Pass 
and the road into the Chumbi Valley. 

When I come to consider the case of Nepaul we are 
treading on much more delicate ground; but unless ex- 
pression is merely to be given to idle platitudes, the 
language used in describing our relations with that state 
and its connection with China must be frank. In the first 
place, Nepaul is in the position with regard to the Govern- 
ment of India of an absolutely independent kingdom. The 
best evidence of this independence is to be shown in the 
fact that alone among Indian states Nepaul has retained 
the right to declare war upon her neighbours other than 
those subject to the Indian Government. If, for insiance, 
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the Khatmandu Durbar were to declare war on Tibet or 
China, it is quite certain that we should not interfere to pre- 
vent the Goorkhas doing whatever they thought fit. It would 
not be true to say as much of any other state in India. 
But while there is no room to gainsay the independence of 
Nepaul as regards the Government of India, it is also 
equally clear that Nepaul is dependent on China so far as 
the recognition of her suzerain rights implies dependence. 
The qualification must be inserted because in the same way 
it might be argued that the English Government in India 
is dependent on China with regard to Burmah. Still we 
have the undisputed fact that Nepaul, under the pressure of 
successful invasions by China and by England, conceded more 
to the former than she has done to the latter. 

In order that the reader may understand the position it 
is necessary to briefly summarize the history of this Hima- 
layan state in its connection with China and with our 
Government. It had political dealings with the Pekin 
Government before it came into serious contact with the East 
India Company, but we must be careful to distinguish 
between the historic and vaguely defined rights possessed 
by China in Burmah, and even Bhutan, and the far more 
recent if more precise position as suzerain enjoyed by her 
in Nepaul. A hundred years ago China had no rights 
whatever in Nepaul, and if the Goorkhas had not brovght 
down upon themselves the punishment of the great emperor, 
Keen Lung, she never would have possessed any. China 
always recognized before the Goorkhas, led away by their 
military successes and the desire for plunder, invaded Tibet, 
that Nepaul was outside her empire and formed part of the 
Indian system. She only exacted the tribute as some 
guarantee of future good behaviour; and if a better 
guarantee can be found, the Chinese would be far more 
likely to surrender their rights for an equivalent in this 
instance than with regard to countries which have always 
been historically outside the bounds of India, and within 
those of the Celestial Empire. However inflexible the 
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Chinese will be on ancient rights, we may feel sure that 
they take a more practical view in those cases where their 
pretensions are due rather to some accidental circumstance 
than to the continuity of a fixed national policy. 

After the Goorkhas under Prithi Narayan and his sons 
had established their supremacy in Nepaul, they were 
tempted, by the rumours of great treasure stored in the 
lamaseries of Tibet, to make raids into that country; and 
encouraged by success and the profitable results of putting 
the captured towns to ransom, they sent in 1790 a large 
army across the mountains in the hope of seizing Lhasa. 
They captured Shigatze the place of residence of the Teshu 
Lama, and would probably have succeeded in their larger 
undertaking had not the Chinese Emperor, whose resent- 
ment had been roused by their earlier raids, sent a large 
army of probably more than seventy thousand men to the 
rescue of his Tibetan subjects. The Goorkhas retreated at 
the approach of this force, but if they thought that the 
Chinese would not pursue them south of the passes they 
were mistaken, for Keen Lung’s general carried the war 
into their country, gained several successes over their army, 
and finally crushed it at the great battle of Nayakot, within 
a short distance of Khatmandu. The Goorkhas had to 
accept the terms dictated by the conqueror, and these in- 
cluded the sending of tribute every five years. Sir William 
Hunter is in error in his “ Imperial Gazetteer” when he 
says that ‘‘it does not appear that tribute was ever exacted.” 
The tribute mission was sent from Khatmandu as recently 
| as 1880 and 1886. 

As they were then defined, so have the relations 
between Nepaul and China remained ever since. The 
quinquennial mission, although intermitted on several 
occasions partly from the civil war prevailing in China, 
and partly from Goorkha pique at the indifferent manner 
of its reception by the Chinese authorities, has been kept 
up to the present day, and even the truculent Jung 
Bahadur never felt strong enough to repudiate the treaty 
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of 1792. His war with Tibet in 1854 was marked by no 
military success, and was barren of result. The Tibetans 
suffered little, and the Chinese were not called upon to 
intervene. It therefore exercised no disturbing ‘influence 
on the relations of Khatmandu and Pekin; and Goorkha 
ministers and commanders-in-chief have gone on offering 
their humble submission to the Chinese Emperor, and 
soliciting much coveted titles of honour at his hands. 

The relations between our Government and the Nepaul 
authorities are far less clearly defined, and if we believe 
that the cordiality of feeling between Englishmen and 
Goorkhas more than atones for the shortcomings in our 
formal engagements towards each other, it does not remove 
the wish that they should be made more precise and more 
susceptible of adaptation to an unfavourable condition of 
things on the Himalayan frontier. They began in precisely 
the same manner as happened between China and Nepaul, 
viz., by an armed collision in 1768, although this was of 
trifling importance ; and our real intercourse began thirty 
years later. Anattempt was made in 1802 to maintain diplo- 
matic relations, but after two years our representative was 
withdrawn ; and in 1814 the Goorkhas, having established 
their own power in Nepaul, and being compelled by the 
prowess of the Chinese to admit that there was no hope of 
aggrandizement north of the Himalaya, encroached not only 
on Sikhim as described, but also to the west on Kumaon and’ 
the now protected Hill States. We were bound to check 
this movement, and a war ensued which, after two years, 
resulted in our success, and in the Goorkhas surrendering 
the territory they had seized. Nepaul was then reduced 
to its present dimensions, and a British officer was allowed 
to take up his residence at Khatmandu as representative 


of the Governor-General. Beyond this no mark of de- 
pendence was imposed on the defeated Goorkhas, who 
were treated as an independent people outside the natural 
limits of Hindostan. How far this forbearance on our 
part was due to the knowledge of the tie connecting 
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Nepaul and China, with the latter country of which it was 
then the particular desire of the East India Company to 
maintain peaceful relations, cannot be now ascertained with 
any degree of certainty. But it is known that the Chinese 
refused the Goorkha prayers for aid, and that the Goorkhas, 
after the war, solicited our mediation to prevent the Chinese 
inflicting fresh punishment on them, for which purpose an 
army had been collected on the Sanpu. 

During the seventy years that have elapsed since the 
conclusion of peace, our relations with Nepaul have been 
amicable, but they have also been restricted in their . 
dimensions by the Khatmandu Durbar adopting a policy 
towards ourselves of absolute caution and _ exclusion. 
Indeed, if it were not for Jung Bahadur’s visit to England, 
and for the same chief’s loyal support during the crisis 
of the Mutiny—an incident which must ever be re- 
membered to the credit of the Government and people 
of Nepaul—our relations would have been to all intents 
and purposes nil; for the privilege of stationing an English 
officer ina place of close if honourable confinement at 
the Goorkha capital, with no opportunity of seeing either 
the country or the people, can scarcely be termed an ad- 
vantage. Within the last few years—that is, since the 
last Palace plot in 1885, when the present minister, Bir 
Shumshir Jung, seized supreme power—the expectation 
has been officially held that an improvement might be 
looked for in our position with regard to Nepaul, and that 
one of the first signs of this would be in the placing of 
facilities in our way, instead of difficulties as hitherto, to ob- 
tain recruits for our Goorkha regiments. It is right to say 
that something has been done in this direction, and it may 
be Major Durand’s agreeable experience to see all our 
hopes and wants realized during his stay at Khatmandu. 

But a much more delicate and difficult matter is in- 
volved in the question how far are the dependent relations 
of Nepaul on China compatible with the political interests 
of India, and even in the long run with the maintenance 
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of friendly relations between England and China. There 
is no doubt the Chinese imposed in 1792 a tie on Nepaul 
which, if that state had been subsequently conquered by us or 
the Sikhs, would zso facto have been broken, It is in- 
conceivable that men like Runjit Singh, or Lord Hastings, 
would have thought for an instant of recognizing any 
Chinese claims over territory south of the Himalayas. 
Nor if the Nepaulese Government were to-morrow to come 
to the decision that it would not pay tribute to China any 
more, and that while it would adhere to and observe all 
the requirements of good neighbourship, it would recognize 
no further pretensions on the part of China, can there be 
any doubt that in carrying out this decision it would have 
the opinion and support of the English Government and 
Indian peoples on its side. So far as is known, the 
Khatmandu Durbar does not cherish any such wish or 
plan ; but the serious question remains whether we, in the 
permanent interests of the two empires, should not impress 
upon both that the nominal dependence of Nepaul on 
Pekin is an anachronism, and involves considerable risk 
of mischievous consequences if there were to be a recru- 
descence of Goorkha or Tibetan animosity—and that such 
a state of things is not impossible may be seen by a glance 
at what is happening in Sikhim. It is the duty of states- 
manship to induce the Chinese Government to waive 
these irksome and valueless possessions in return for 
some tangible equivalent, thus removing causes of future 
umbrage, although it must be admitted that our policy in 
Burmah and our representations about Sikhim have both 
tended to increase the supposed value of these suzerain 





claims, and the reluctance of the Chinese to see them} 


modified or abandoned. 


The question concerning the fourth Himalayan state, Cash-f 


mere, depends to a great extent on different considerations 
from those which mainly affect the other three; although it 
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suzerain rights over the Ladakh province of the Maharajah of 
Jummoo. Our relations with Cashmere began in 1845, at 
the time of the first Sikh war, when by a separate treaty, 
signed at Umritsir, Gholab Singh obtained possession of 
that province on payment of three-quarters of a million. The 
Maharajah pays us tribute, and cannot go to war with his 
neighbours without our consent and permission. As he has 
an army of nearly 20,000 men and roo guns, the temptation 
to encroach on weaker neighbours, whether towards Kafiris- 
tan or Tibet, is not inconsiderable, and an active-minded 
prince might find it difficult to resist it. From another 
point of view, the position of Cashmere, especially if the 
Maharajah’s army were to be subjected to a more severe 
discipline than it has yet received, is of the highest possible 
strategical importance in the defence of India. It occupies 
the salient angle of the military system on the north-west of 
the peninsula, and if an enemy could gain possession of it, 
strength at Candahar or on the Suleiman would be valueless 
and thrown away. A\ll the latest information as to the routes 
to it from Badakshan and the Pamir is very reassuring, 
but it would be folly to overlook the enormous temptation 
to a great general to make a dash on it despite Nature’s 
obstacles, and to thus gain the rear of our main defences. 
The Maharajah, some years ago, took with our sanction 
and fortified the small hill-fort of Gilgit, and more recently 
he has tightened his hold on the Nagar Valley and Hunza. 
He is also on fairly good terms, through the tact and efforts 
of our officers, with his neighbours in Chitral and Yassin. 
But although a line of railway to Jummoo has been sur- 
veyed and is, I believe, now in course of construction, nothing 
has been done to improve communications in the manner 
that is desirable. The army also remains in a state unfit 
for the serious duty which will fall to its lot whenever 
Russia takes up her position on the Upper Oxus. It is 
our duty to press on both these matters, and we might also 
take some more pains than we do in superintending the 
fortification of Gilgit and one or two other frontier posts. 
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It is of course unfortunate if the Maharajah’s rule is as 
unpopular and harsh as is represented, but there is reason 
to believe that these reports are false, and at all events 
our counsels ought to alleviate its evils without greatly 
diminishing his authority ; for, after all, what we want him to 
do is merely to help in constructing two or three railways, 
and to lay down roads. If he were to do this, a military 
occupation of Cashmere would only be necessary when the 
Russians had gained a position enabling them to cross the 
Hindoo Koosh without attracting notice. 

These opinions are neither new to the world nor 
expressed for the first time by myself. That there is no 
insuperable difficulty in carrying out such plans may be 
judged by the offer just made by the Maharajah of Cashmere 
to place his army, his military stores, and the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds, at our disposal for purposes of 
military defence. That co-operation alone would suffice to 
do everything that is necessary within the limits of Cashmere 
itself, and thus the weakest point on the Indian frontier 
would have been rendered secure against hostile attack by 
the voluntary gift and support of its own native ruler. Any 
reasons we may have to be dissatisfied with the status guo 
in Cashmere, apart from any unproven cases of administra- 
tive tyranny or injustice, are caused by military and strate- 
gical considerations. These are at once deprived of their 
force when the Maharajah comes forward to volunteer his 
share in bearing the expense and providing the material for 
the measures rendered necessary by the very changed con- 
dition of affairs in Central Asia. We have only one thing 
to do, and that is to accept his offer, and to exercise in his 
and our own interests a vigilant supervision over the schemes 
to which the resources of the Cashmere state may be 
devoted. 

To sum up, we have in the first place to recognize the 
vulnerability of the northern or Himalayan frontier of India, 
and in the next place to admit the unsatisfactory condition 
of our relations with the cis- Himalayan states, in three cases 
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because of the intervention of a foreign Power, and in the 
fourth on account of our having no share in the military 
control of the state. In the last case, a fortunate accident 
promises to remove the disadvantage under which we have 
laboured ; but if we are to attain an equally gratifying solu- 
tion in the other cases, it must be by a judicious and sustained 
diplomatic effort at Pekin, where we have to offer some 
tangible equivalent, and also to prove that it is to the 
interest of China as well as of ourselves that all Celestial 
rights on Indian territory, z.¢., south of the Himalaya, 
should be abandoned. Difficult as the task is, it is not 
impossible, and the Chinese, once they perceive that we 
fully and frankly acknowledge the past validity of their 
suzerain pretensions, will not be unwilling to discuss a 
practicable plan for their future amortizement. We must 
at the same time increase’ our influence at Khatmandu, 
acquire possession of the Jelapla Pass, and convince the 
Tibetans that it is impossible for them to dream of increasing 
their influence south of the passes. The real crux is to be 
solved at Pekin, where the desire is growing to convert 
Tibet into a province instead ofa dependency. At the same 
time that China is allowed to make her authority more 
apparent on the Sanpu, we may reasonably ask that she 
shall resign the empty vestiges of empire she retains south 
of the Himalaya. Demetrius BovuLcer. 











CONCERNING SOME LITTLE KNOWN 
TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST. 


No. I.—GEoRGE STRACHAN. 


I HAD intended to begin with Pietro Della Valle, whose 
name is widely enough diffused, but whose letters are | 
imagine really very little known to English readers. He 
alone might easily afford scope for an article of some 
extent and of considerable interest. But I have no space 
for him now, and he shall only serve to introduce another 
traveller more obscure, who has left no record of his own 
wanderings, and whose footsteps I have tracked piece- 
meal, only as the palzontologist makes out the intermittent 
traces of an extinct wader or batrachian upon the petrified 
mud of the eocene. But here for a space I must leave 
Pietro the noble Roman, to take up another thread. 

The late Major William Yule, who died in Edinburgh 
in 1839, was a devoted lover of Persian and Arabic litera- 
ture, and possessed a good collection of MSS. in those 
languages (now united to the stores of the British Museum 
Library), as well as of printed books in kindred sort. 
Among the latter was a copy of the Four Gospels in 
Arabic, printed at Rome in 1591, and embellished with a 
number of excellent woodcuts,* the attraction of which 
made the book familiar to the present writer in childhood 
and youth. At the end of the book, written on each side 
of an arabesque tail-piece, was an inscription, brushed over 
with vermilion, some part of which dwelt in my memory 
for many years. But, after a long interval, the book is now 

* The book is one of the somewhat varied issues noticed by Brunet 


(ed. 1861, tom. ii. col. 1122). The woodcuts, he says, are by Lucas Pennis 
after Antonio Tempesta. 
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in my possession, and IJ transcribe the inscription as it lies 
before me :— 


Legit Georgius Strathanus Milniensis Scotus : diebus 
vigintt, horts succisivis: in desertis Chaldee ad 


occidentem Babitonis ad 
Moab Saiath in 

Regum Arabiim anno Chri 1696 
SJinivit die 19: Januari 
Summa Laus Trinitati individue 


And below, these words :— 
Missionis Xrinagarensts 


The leaf had been torn or worn on the left hand, shaving 
the first letters of vzgint2 and occidentem, and passing 
through the first letters of Regum and Summa. Of anomalies 
in the inscription and their origin I shall speak by and by. 

I had often, in the course of years, thought of this 
Georgius Strathanus, and wondered who he was, but never 
got beyond wondering, till, about the years 1869-72, during 
a long residence at Palermo, I became the owner and dili- 
gent (if discursive) reader of the book of P. della Valle. 

In the course of that reading, not having for many a 
year seen the Arabic book and its inscription, I came one 
day, to my delight, upon these words, occurring in a letter 
of the traveller's from Bagdad, dated roth and 23d De- 
cember, 1616 (see vol. i. p. 362, in ed. pub. by Gancia 
at Brighton, 1843) :— 

“Voglio dir finalmente che vive oggi appresso dell’ emir FEIAp un 


nostro franco, gentiluomo, di nazione ScorTo, cattolico, chiamato il Signor 
GIORGIO STRACANO, uomo di rispetto e litterato — 





Here was surely the author of the inscription so long 
wondered after in vain! * 


* T sent at the time a notice of my discovery to Motes and Queries (see 
ser. iv., vol. v. pp. 59 seg.) That notice contains a curious illustration of 
the tricks of memory. I had then not seen the Arabic Gospel for.a great 
many years, but I gave the beginning of the inscription with the utmost 
confidence as memory printed it before me, and as follows: “ Hunc legit 
librum xx adiebus in desertis Chaldee Georgius Strachanus © SOC; JESU 
M—ensis Scotus” —and remarked (with reference to Della Valle’s account) ; 
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But the date I did not correctly remember—its first two 
figures I knew were 16—, and the other two I fancied were 
early enough in the century to suit (as they needs must) 
this friend of Pietro della Valle. 

Some years later the old book was again before me, and 
lo! to my perplexity, the date 1696! Was it possible that 
there could be ‘wo George Strachans in the seventeenth 
century, both from the Mearns, and both wanderers in the 
deserts of Chaldza? This seemed to be a necessary in- 
duction, but it was certainly a surprising one. The solution 
I must leave for the present, and revert to Della Valle, 
whose notices of his Scotch friend I will give in English. 

The first is that of which I have quoted above a few 
lines in the Italian. The passage begins by Pietro speaking 
of his arrival at ’A’na on the Euphrates :— 


“On the 6th of October we arrived at Anna, at this day a chief city of 
the Arass, but the ancient name of which I do not yet know. It stands 
on the EupHrartes, half on one bank in ARrapiA DesertA, half on the 
other in Mesopotamia. . . . It has but one street on either side of the 
river, but for all that it is no small city, for it extends in length more than 
five miles. . . . Belonging to the Emir Fr1Ap, who is lord of the city as 
well as of the desert, there is a house of the better class for this part of 
Arabia . . . but the emir seldom visits it, and when he does, seldom stops, 
for he passes the whole year with his black tents, making the round of the 
confines of the desert of which he is ruler. . . . Finally, I wish to tell you 
that at present there lives with the Emir Fre1Ap one of our FRANKS, by 
birth a gentleman, a Scor by nation, and a Catholic, by name Signor 
GEORGE STRACAN, a man of distinction and education. Finding himself 
at ALEPPo, and being desirous to learn Arabic thoroughly, he resolved to 
go and take service with the Emir as a physician, although he was none 
such in reality, but hoping (as a clever and learned man might) to have 
knowledge enough to serve his turn passably at the business, in treating 
those uncivilized folk. 

So, furnishing himself with some prescriptions at the hand of a friend 
of his, a FLEMIsH doctor at ALEPPo, he departed on that engagement, and 
at the very first had the good fortune to cure the Emir of some little 
ailment (I don’t know what) ; and in that way acquired with him so much 
reputation and good-will, that now he is cock of the walk, and the most 





‘Tt is notable, and perhaps characteristic, that Strachan’s friend and fellow- 
Catholic should, to all appearance, have been ignorant of the fact that he 
was a Jesuit.” The fact was a figment of my own brain, so far as any 
evidence goes, and I have long owed an apology to the Society and to 
Strachan’s memory for this erroneous statement. 
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favoured man at the court, beside having made money and acquired many 
articles of which he was in need. He also stands high in the favour of the 
Emir’s wife, and has gained her over absolutely, by forbidding the Emir 
from having to do with any other women, on the pretext that he will be the 
worse for it. And so he is looked on kindly by everybody, and in the 
desert when you make mention of STRACAN you can say nothing beyond 
that! I myself can testify that a few months since the Emir, being in the 
desert not far from ALEPPO, and Signor SrRACAN having come to the city 
on his own affairs, the former, who had intended to leave, stopped there 
waiting for him more than a fortnight ; and finally, when there was still a 
delay, he started indeed, but left behind one of his principal chiefs with 
more than 100 horse to wait for Srracan, and to escort him safely through 
the Desert ;—or, it may be, rather to make sure that he did not slip away, 
should he be that way inclined! In fact, they are exceedingly well- 
disposed to him, and make him large presents, which is the important 
matter. As to STRACAN himself, I imagine that he thinks of making a little 
purse and then retiring ; for I can’t think that kind of life for a continuance 
could be agreeable to one of us. 

“* He already has an excellent knowledge of Arabic; and both in dress 
and speech, when he visits ALEPPO, among the multitude of those who 
throng him and pay him court (to a greater degree even than is paid to 
doctors in Napues by their patients), the very ARABs don’t distinguish him 
from a genuine Bepouin. This Arabic word Bedoui, a derivative from 
Beden ‘ desert,’ signifies ‘a dweller in the desert,’ to distinguish these from 
other kinds of Arabs who are styled differently. . . .” 


I am not sure if Della Valle anywhere names the great 
tribe of which the Emir Feiad was prince, but both the field 
of their movements west of the Euphrates from Aleppo 
southward, and the possession of ’A’na identify them with 
the great tribe or nation of ’Axazza. 

The next passage in which Della Valle speaks of 
Strachan is in his Letter VI. from Ispahan, commenced on 
24th of August, 1619 * :— 


“T have also a great longing to see Rome and NaPLes once more 
(there is no other place in the world that I much care about), and to 
sojourn in IraLy, where it would be possible for me, as it is not here, to 
carry to some greater perfection that study of languages which I have in a 
rough way carried on in these parts. I have seen the printed Arabic 
dictionary of FRaNcEscoO RAPHELENGO ;¢ and it is a good book, especially 
as the first of its kind ; still it stands in need of many emendations. Signor 
GEORGE STRACHAN, a SCOTTISH gentleman who is now here, and who has 

* Vol. IL. p. so. 

+ “Francisci Raphelengii Lexicon Arabicum,” 4to. Published at 
Leiden in 1613. 
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lived for more than two years in the desert with the Emir Frrap, would be 
a fit person to make dictionaries, and better still to correct them. He is 
an excellent master of the Arabic tongue, and possesses, as well as has 
read, many and capital books. He has promised me that he will apply 
himself to the translation of the ‘Camus,’ * which is the most ample and 
perfect dictionary that the Arabs have, and I have myself a first-rate copy 
of it, which should be known in Rome. If Signor SrracHAN should 
undertake this task, the work will be one worthy of passing through the 
hands of scholars.” 


Again (Letter VIII. from Ispahan) 4th of April, 1620 : t 


“The night following the Feast of the Purification . .. was made 
joyous in my house by the birth of a boy to my brother-in-law ABDULLAH 
G1oERIDO. The child was baptized a few days afterwards in the church of 
our barefoot Carmelites by the hand of the same Father Vicar Fra 
Gr1ovanni whom I have spoken of, and they called him Grorce. He was 
held at the Holy Font by Sign. Robert Grirrorp, { an English Catholic 
gentleman, as substitute for Sign. GEORGE STRACHAN, also a noble 
Catholic from ScorLanp, who was the intended godfather, but could not 
be present on account of indisposition at the time.” 


In Letter XVII. (from Coméri’, ze. Gombroon) of 
20th November, 1622 :§$— 


“On the 24th October there arrived here in GoMBROON Signor GEORGE 
STRACHAN, who has long been a friend of mine in Persia, and who came 
as one of the ENGLISH to get ready a house and establishment for their 
party, with whom he lives, and also to escort their silk-convoy, which was 
approaching, and a part of which was expected immediately. I have 
mentioned this gentleman several times in my letters, but as this has been 
sometimes in letters from TuRKEy, whence I represented him as in the 
desert with the ARABs, and sometimes in Persia, in the city of IsPAHAN, 
and perhaps elsewhere, that I may not confuse you through your not 
knowing how the same person should turn up in such various places, I may 
as well (now that opportunity occurs) give a brief account of his history ; 
nor will it be an unworthy subject, for he is a man of much merit. Let me 
say, then, that the Sign. GEORGE STRACHAN is a native of SCOTLAND, from 
the country of Mrarns;|| a gentleman born, of noble family, but a 
younger son of his house, and consequently having in his own country but 
scanty means. From an early age he was brought up in FRANCE, and 
studied in Paris to good purpose. Gifted with a most acute intelligence, 





* The “ Qamus,” or Ocean, by the Qdzi Majd-ud-din al Firtizabddi, 
bd, AH. 729, @. 816 or 817. (A.D. 1328-9g—1414-15). 

+ Vol. II. p. 96. 

{ Robert Gyfford or Giffard appears as a member of the English factory 
in Persia, 1619-20. 


§ Vol. II. 437. || “ Merniese di patria.” 
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he made great progress not only in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but also in 
the sciences, getting a fundamental mastery of philosophy, theology, laws, 
mathematics, and every kind of curious learning. When come to man’s 
estate, he had a desire to see the world, and, with this in view, to acquire 
a variety of languages. He sojourned a while in Iraty, and at Rome, and 
also, I fancy, in other parts of Christendom. ‘Then passing on to the 
LEVANT, he stayed some time in CONSTANTINOPLE, where a little before my 
time he was well received by my friend Signor Sancy, * who was then the 
ambassador of FRANCE in that capital, and hospitably entertained by him, 
with his usual great courtesy, for several months. From CONSTANTINOPLE 
he proceeded into Syria, visited Mount Lesanon, and having arrived at 
ALEPPO with the desire to get a thorough acquaintance with Arabic, and 
having been told that the Emir Ferap, Prince of the adjoining desert, was 
in search of a physician, although he had never really studied medicine, he 
pretended to that profession. And so, having provided himself with some 
medical books, he went into the Emir’s service as a physician. 

“ He remained with the Emir in the desert for two years ; and in that 
time gained an excellent knowledge of the Arabic language, as well as the 
fullest acquaintance with the most abstruse matters of the Mahommedans. 
The Emir was much attached to him, STRACHAN having had the good luck to 
cure him, at the very beginning of his stay, of some small ailments that 
were troubling him; and the Emir’s principal wife held him in no less 
regard” (for a reason already given). “They wished to keep him with 
them always; and to this end they did their best to bind him to them by 
giving him a wife of considerable rank, as well as substance. They were 
also continually endeavouring to persuade him to become a Mahommedan, 
an endeavour which he rather fenced with and put off than met with a deci- 
ded negative. And this, he says, he did, not so much to avoid offending the 
prince and his wife, as to show that his belief was not the result of hap- 
hazard ; and that a change of faith should not be made for worldly ends, 
but only (as would have been the result with him) if they should really 
convince him that their religion was better than his own. This mode of 
action of his brought on daily controversies to any extent, in which the 
part taken by him among those Mahommedans might be regarded as sub- 
stantially preachings ; and so, too, were continually elicited discourses by 
the most accomplished “#erati among the ARABS, whom the Emir gathered 
about STRACHAN with a view to his conversion, to say nothing of his obtain- 
ing the perusal of any book that he desired, which the Emir either furnished 
him with, or obtained for him. Amid all this he continued to show that he 
was not yet satisfied, and so managed to spin out the affair, every day 
becoming more and more master fundamentally of the most intimate de- 
tails of Mahommedanism, with the object of one day turning this knowledge 
to account on behalf of our Faith, through possession of the capability to 
refute, on solid grounds, all the errors of that false doctrine. 

‘**In this fashion, and with these arts, he spent two years under tents in 
the desert with the wandering Arags ; and in this life he found, by his own 





* The eponymus of the famous Sancy diamond; stolen, with other 
crown-jewels of France, in 1793, but which was never, like some of the 
others, recovered. 
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account, the utmost relish. ‘This was due, not merely to the pleasure of 
constant wandering (at a gentle pace, indeed, which caused no fatigue), but 
also to the noble pastime afforded by sport in various forms to which the 
chiefs are given ; and to that generous manner of living in absolute freedom 
to which those people are habituated, neither hemmed within town walls, 
nor subject to the rule of any one except of the prince when he is present. 
But, at last, seeing that the Emir was becoming more and more stringent 
in pressing him to undergo circumcision, he would no longer put off his 
retreat. And finding an opportunity when the Emir’s camp was ina certain 
tract not far from Bagdad, he successfully arranged his escape, not without 
a good deal of trouble and disturbance on the part of the lady who deemed 
herself hi§ wife, and got away into that city, where he stayed several months, 
during which the AraBs never quite lost the hope of getting him back. 
But he eluded them at last, and came to Persia and to IsPAHAN in my 
time, and whilst the ENGLIsH had still an establishment there. Becoming 
known to the ENGLISH as a gentleman of their nation, and one of such 
eminent capacity, although by open profession a Catholic, they insisted on 
having him in their house, where they lodged him and continued to enter- 
tain him in the most honourable manner. And he always stopped with 
them, except once for a while, a little before I left IspAHAN, when, for what 
reason I know not, he put up for some months at the Convent of our Bare- 
foot Carmelites. These fathers got no small benefit from the opportunity of 
his presence, both in respect to the Arabic tongue and to other matters 
serviceable to them. He went back, however, to the ENGLIsH, nor do I 
know the reason of that either. And with them, and on their business, he 
came a few days ago to GOMBROON, where we met again with the greatest 
pleasure on both sides. For since the first day of our acquaintance, through 
a congeniality of spirit, and a conformity of ways, in addition to an equal 
delight in study, and that zeal and love for our common faith, which in 
these regions has served to make a stronger tie between us than anything 
else, there has arisen between him and me a most intimate and unbroken 
friendship. 

“He gave me agreat deal of news from IspaAHAN, and told me he had 
also letters from the Barefoot Fathers and two books to deliver to me, but 
that they were left in his boxes, on the road with the cafi/a. . . . Two days 
after his arrival, when he went to speak with SEVENDUK SULTAN, I was de- 
sirous to go with him, in order that the Sultan might understand clearly 
that I was in amity with the ENcLIsH, and not held in suspicion by them, 
and so he should have no ground of mistrust such as should make him 
interfere with the speedy departure which I so much desired.* Signor 
STRACHAN, to help me the more, spoke of me with the greatest warmth, 
saying that not only was I their friend, but that I was a person to whom 
their nation was bound to show the greatest care and protection. The 
Sultan, speaking with Sign. StRacHAN more freely than he had spoken 
with me at first, let it be understood that he had reported my coming to 
the Khan at SH1RAz, inquiring how he should deal with me in such times 
of suspicion ? whether he should allow me to proceed, or detain me ? and 
said that he awaited a reply from that quarter, and would act accordingly. 





* J.e., for India. 
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And as STRACHAN pressed him to let me go, he said at last that if I desired 
to go, since they attested me as a friend of theirs, he would despatch me to 
ARABIA with the first vessel going in that direction; but this could not be 
earlier than twenty days from that time, in which interval also the reply from 
SurRAz might be expected. But when I had gone, purposely leaving STRA- 
CHAN alone, that in my absence he might the better discover the Sultan’s 
intentions, the latter said to him, that if I were indeed their friend they had 
better not send me into Arasta, for I should have trouble there, and not 
get through so easily as I thought.” 


Della Valle proceeds, in his usual sensible, but somewhat 
diffuse manner, to give the reasons why he would run risk 
in the hands of the Arabs, and had better not go to Muscat 
as he had intended, in order to get on to India ; but that, 
having already lost so much time, he should wait a little 
longer for the English ships: 


“ And meanwhile, should any order from SH1Raz arrive, or should the 
Sultan haveany suspicion of me, Signor STRACHAN assured me that his nation, 
and hehimself, who at this time had all the interests of the nation in his hands, 
would so carry though my affairs, and take such care of me, that considering 
the powerful influence that the ENGLIsH in PERs1A now had over the king, 
neither the Sultan nor the Khan * himself could, even if they would, cause 
me any annoyance. 

“ Of all this I felt assured. . . . On the 28th of October came in the 
first caftla with the English silk, conducted by Captain JoHN BENTHALL, to 
whom I paid a visit the same day. They divided their silk between two 
convoys, one of which had stopped behind at Lar, whilst this other, the 
first to arrive, between silk and rvonds,+ which is a dye-wood, consisted of 
200 packs or great wrappers, each of them forming half a camel-load. .. . 
The English goods being thus deposited, Signor STRACHAN had an oppor- 
tunity to open and unpack his boxes, and delivered to me the letter which he 
had brought from the Father Prior of the Barefoot Carmelites at IspAHAN, 
and along with it also a PERsIAN book, of the nature of a vocabulary, sent 
me by the same Father. In this, a modern author who is still alive at 
IsPAHAN, and is a man of great learning in the language, has collected all 
the ancient PERSIAN words which are now obsolete. After the SARACEN 
invasion of Persia the language became much corrupted by the intermix- 
ture of many Arabic vocables, and the words in question have been quite 
disused, and in a manner forgotten, so that the Persians themselves do not 
understand them without an interpreter. This book is of the greatest 
use for the language, especially for the comprehension of the most celebrated 
poets and old writers, and having become acquainted with its existence, a 
little before my departure from IspaHan, I took steps to have a copy from 
the author himself of the work, which he has called Furs SuRURI, @.e., The 





* Sevenduk Sultan, Govenor of Gombroon, and the Khan of Shiraz. 
+ Ronds is madder. 
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Persian Idioms of Survri, which is hisown name. . . . But as the transcript 
was not completed when I was quitting IspAHAN, I committed the matter, with 
the needful money, to the care of the Father Prior. . . . Hence I was greatly 
pleased to get the book here in Gomproon, and I mean to carry it to 
Iraty with my other books for the public benefit. Signor SrRACHAN also 
gave me, as a present of his own, another Persian book, which is very 
precious to me, as directly pertaining to myself. For, as he told me, it was 
a work that had issued a few months since in Ispahan by order of the 
Satraps of the Sect, in reply to that epistle of mine, of which a while ago I 
gave you some account, as having been written and published by me 
against the Mahommedans with reference to certain religious contro- 
versies.” 


The account that follows is interesting, but one must 
have leisure and space to deal at full length with Pietro. 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum. 1 must pass to 
his latest mention of my countryman : 


** Whilst these matters were passing, and I was (bit by bit) writing this 
letter, so as to have it ready for the first opportunity of dispatch, Signor 
GEORGE STRACHAN fell grievously ill of fever; and with the approval of 
all, lest in this place where the air is perhaps none of the best, and which has 
few conveniences, there should happen such a calamity as befel me last year 
in Mina,* he resolved to go to Lar to seek recovery, since there is no place 
nearer adapted to that object. Thence if he should be cured (please God) 
he will return to IspAHAN ; and he sets off this very night. I send by him 
(a most trusty bearer he is, and one for whose illness and his too early 
separation from me I feel beyond bounds) this despatch of mine to Ispa- 
HAN, to be forwarded thence to rary.” 


There is no further mention of Strachan, nor do I know 
if the friends, Roman and Mearns-man, ever met again. Della 
Valle, on January 19, 1623, sailed for Surat on board the Eng- 
lish ship Whale (or Balena, as he styles it), Captain Nicholas 
Woodcock, commander, and in company with the Dolphin, 
Captain Matthew Willes. With Captain Woodcock, who 
had navigated the Arctic Seas and been engaged in the 
whale fishery, the traveller seems to have had interesting 
conversations. But probably he misunderstood the skipper, 
when he says that Captain Woodcock was the first Christian 
who discovered Greenland, and who gave it that name! 
The account which Della Valle has left of the English crew 
of the Whale is highly interesting, and shows that we have 


* Where Della Valle lost his beloved wife, the Lady Maani. 
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not in all things been advancing since the days of King 
James. I have already spoken of the inscription of Geo. 
Strachan’s name at the end of the Arabic Zé of 1591, and 
of the difficulty created by the date of 1696 there plainly 
written. | howing it recently to a friend of great perspica- 
city,* and briefly explaining the difficulty, after a few minutes 
study of the writing, he said, “This writing is not the 
original ; it is traced over an original to deepen it.” 

This was the clue, found at once by acute perception 
and acute sight, to what had been puzzling me for years! 
And on carrying the book to the British Museum, and 
putting it before the experienced Keeper of the MSS.,+ 
he instantly made the same remark as my friend just 
mentioned, and almost in the same words. 

The conclusion was that the original writing had been 
very lightly traced, and brushed over with the vermilion 
by some native owner probably, who considered the 
inscription a blur upon the volume; that a later owner had 
followed the tracing in black ink, and, not being much of a 
scholar, had made mistakes in his interpretation and in his 
Latin. The result of various studies, including those of a 
younger pair of eyes than had yet been applied, came to 
this, as an approximate restoration of the palimpsest :— 


Legit Georgius Strachanus Merniensis | Scotus ; diebus 
vigintt, horis succisivis:§ in desertis Chaldee, ad 








occidentem Babilonis m\ 

et apud Faiathum 4 

Regem Arabum anno Chri 1616 ** 
finivit die 19 Fanuarij 
Summa laus Trinitati individue 


** Mr. Ernest Satow, C.M.G., our Resident Minister in Siam. 

+ Mr. E. Maund Thompson. 

| The e’s have been writt:n with the old form, still preserved in 
German schrift; and these have puzzled the re-writer. Hence the J//- 
niensis, or What not, of the existing inscription. 

§ Le., subsecivis, as Dr. John Brown, of happy memory, writes it. The 
form above is in the Dictionaries. 

|| Doubtful; but may stand thus for AZaguz. 

‘| Ze, the Feidd of P. della Valle. 

*“* The g in the palimpsest seems to have originated, more or less, in 
the stamping through the paper of an Arabic letter on the reverse of the leaf. 
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The two following words, J/issconts Xrinagarensts, are 
presumably of later date, and indicate that the book had 
become the property of a Catholic Mission in India. The 
X is probably used for SZ, as often by the Portuguese and 
other Southerns ; and if so, we must read, “ Of the Svzxagar 
Mission.” I have not been able to identify such a mission, 
but I should meanwhile conjecture that the place was 
Srinagar in Garhwal. The Capuchins had various mission- 
stations in the Himalaya, I believe, in the last century. 

The same young eyes that I have alluded to discerned 
at the bottom of the fs¢ page of the book that another 
line or two of writing had been covered by green paint, 
representing flowers and grass; but though it was not 
possible to make out all, there was decipherable after 
washing :— 


(GEOP LY BS 5 03 GASES COE... '- 
anno Chrij Saluatoris 16 (torn away) 


Having learned so much as I have extracted regarding 
George Strachan from the Italian traveller, I naturally 
turned to the records of the India Office, to see if they 
contained any mention of him, first seeking a clue in the 
invaluable Calendars and Indexes of Mr. Sainsbury. And 
I was not disappointed. 

The extract which follows is the first in which I find 
Strachan mentioned : 


“A consultation held in SpAHAN the 20th June, 1619, being present 
THomAs BaRKER, president, EpwarD MoNnNox and WILL. Rosins, Mer- 
chants.” 

“The President propounded, Whereas Mr. GEORGE STRACHAN a SCOT- 
TISH gent. is lately arriued from BaGpatr into this Cittie, and purposeth 
from hence to goe into Inp1A, whether it were not fitting and Civilitie in 
us for the time of his aboade here to proffer him a Chamber and his diett 
in the Companys house and his passage . . . hence to INDIA uppon their 
next shipp that shall heere arriue, 

“This proposition being well debated and Severali objections made 
there unto, at first his religion which” [not legible] “next his much 
breeding and long continuance in France whereby hee is become as well 
a FRENCH man as a SCOTISH man and verrie little or nothing at all an 


* In India Records, O. C. 717. 
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ENGLISH man, nor as some suspect barely a good Subject unto the King 
of ENGLAND, and therefore by entertaininge him into the Companyes 
House, he may gett such insight into their busines that hereafter may put 
[? prove] verie prejudiciall to the designes of our Honourable Imployers. 

“Notwithstanding Such Severall objections it was for the reasons fol- 
lowing generally concluded and resolved not onlie to receiue him as a 
guest into the House, but to entertaine him as assistant to the Company. 
First for that the Spanish Amb‘:* hath been importunate with him not 
only to accept of his House but also of Some employment, which Hee 
intended to putt him in for the Service of the King of Spainr, which 
Service wee haue iust Cause to Suspect is Cheifely by interceptance of our 
letters, by his meanes to haue them translated, and to Come to the know- 
ledge of the Contents of them, wherein Hee is so ingenious that our 
wrighting in Caracters would hardlie be concealed, where nowe our plaine 
Wrighting, neyther by the Ambassador nor yett by anie other in this 
Cuntrie (this gent onlie excepted), canne bee translated or anie way 
vnderstood. 

“Next he is well practised in Phisick which hath beene his whole 
maintenance for 7 or eighte yeares together he hath lived with the King 
of the ARRABS and in BaGcpATT, the want of which facultie and one of his 
qualitie to bee amongst us hath doughtlesse been the losse of Severall of 
the Companys Servants liues in this Pers1An Imployment, which for the 
future and with Gods assistance may by him well be prevented. 

“As for his language which is Latine, ffrench, Italian, Hebrue, and 
greecke, but cheifelie the Arab wherin he is verie perfect, may be verry 
behouefull and much helping unto the Affaires of the Companie. 

“ Lastlie the hope we haue to gaine him to us from the SPANIARD, and 
without any great Chardge unto our Masters hath caused the Consultation 
to resolve rayther to hazard an in Convenience by intertayning the aboue- 
said gentle man then to runne into Soe apparent a mischeife as may 
happen if the Spanish Ambassador should gett him from us to serve him 
in the designe of intercepting our letters &c. 

“‘ Having thus resolved, it was then propounded what Sallery to give 
him which being well debated ten dollars pr. month was thought little 
enough yett not to exceede that Some till Some triall made of him and 
therby experienc’d our Selves both of his behavior and deserts. And also 
to take the approbation of a Consultation at the Comming of the next 
fleete both for his Continuance and” [mutilation] “of his meanes, or other- 
wise to send him awaye oute of the Country” [mutilation] “to prevent all 
occasions of doubt or oportunitie to giva anie impediment to this our 
hopefull busines.” ... . 

Again, “at SPAHAN the 24th Septr. 1619.” 

“The Agent propounded a new Agreement to be made with Master 
GEORGE STRAHAN, for that our former Agreement with him doth not 
Content him, wherefore it was generally Consented unto to give him 
twelve Tomans per Annum for that by the experience we haue had of him 


** This was Don Garcias de Silva y Figueroa, of whose Embassy there 
is a narrative, of which I know only the French translation, Paris, 1667. 
There is also a letter of his in Purchas, Vol. II. 
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he is not onlie able to doe the Company Seruice as phisician, but more 
seruice and no lesse behouefull as a linguist, wherein wee 1 and all have 
many occasions to use his helpe, especially since it hath pleased god to 
call Mr. Rossrns, and [by] the experience which we have already had of him 
he is verrie sufficient and no dought will well deserue his intertaynement.” 


Letter to the Company from SpaHan, 16th October, 
1619: * 


“Not many monthes since heere arryued GEORGE STRACHAN a SCOT- 
‘TISH gentleman and a good and well experymented phisition who hath 
longe lyued with Fryaur Kinge of those Aras who inhabite all the 
dezart which extendeth it selfe from the confines of old BasiLon to 
ALEPPO, who in regard of his profeshion was in such favour with the Kinge 
that he gave him his brothers widdowe to wife, with whome he lyued 
untill he had intelligence of the Kings intention to force him to be of 
theire Dyabolicall Sect for which Cause he fled to Bacpatr where he well 
exprest his loyaltie to his King and Countrye, and his zeale for the suc- 
cessfull proceedings of your Honours affayres in these partes by Setting 
free of Wm. NELLSON from that emynent danger where vnto he was fallen 
by being knowne there, for whome if he had not interceded with the 
Governour he had lost both lyfe and letters, to the vtter subversion of this 
your noble undertaking. 

“This gentleman in regard of his profession which is of Such necessary 
Consequence in these Vnhealthful Climates and for Sondrye other reasons 
exprest in severall Consultations we gave entertaynement into your Honours 
Service at 16: Pcs: 8+ per month to serue not onely as a Physition but to 
assist to the best he Can with his languadge (wherein he excelleth) in any 
your employments which Condition we are to observe duringe his merritts 
and your Honours approbation.” 


“To the Right Worshippfull S*: Tuo: SmytuH Knight Governour for the 
Fionble: Company of Marchants trading into East INDIA 
Jn Lonpon. ¢ 

*“RiGHT WORSHIPFULL SirR,—It is not vnknowne to your worshipp as I 
esteeme nor vnto the rest of the honble: Company in what State and 
intention I came the last yeare into this Countrye and vpon what Condi- 
tions and hopes, I was retayned by the deceased THo: BARKER Agent and 
the rest of the part of the Honble: Companies factors heere much against 
my owne intentions or desires,. for haveing seene all TuRKYE and the most 
parte of ARABIA these seaven yeares nowe past and haveing learned the 
languadge I was passing into Inp1a to the Courte of the GREAT MocoureE, 
with good recommendations and fayre expectations, but after that the 
aforesaid gentlemen had with many reasons declared vnto me the honnor 
and vtilitie which I might [? haue] of the Honble Company yf I would 


* ©. C. 815. egy 

t 16 Pieces of eight, z.e., Spanish dollars. This would be about the 
same as 12 fomdns a year, the toman being then reckoned = £3 6s. 8d. 

} O. C. 846. Undoubtedly a holograph letter of Strachan’s. 
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accepte of their service rather then to spend my age in followinge of 
forreigne princes, I was persuaded by their Courteous offers to tarrye with 
them heere till I could knowe the Honble: Companies will in that respect. 
And therefore at this present haue taken the bouldnes to acquaint your 
worshipp with the Same, most humbly intreatinge him as head and 
governour of all that honnorable bodye (after dewe consideration of my 
quallitie and service which I am able and willing to doe and performe for 
the Honble: Companies service) to let me haue an answere of what I can 
have and hope for of them yearely that I may the more deliberrately and 
contentedly continue in theire Honours Service wherein [sw¢i/ated] honest 
men are dayly made riche, it is well knowne to all those which be heere that 
laying aside the physick which is the principall cause of my entertainment : 
not only I can serve them much by my languadge in this place but alsoe 
by the friendshipp which I haue with the ARABIAN and VENETIAN mar- 
chants in BaByLon and ALEppo, and may cause thence letters to be safely 
conveyed to the Consull at ALLEPPO with easie expenses and without 
danger as divers tymes heretofore I haue done and nowe this present 
packett by my means is sent by the said way of Bapiton. Yea I may 
alsoe finde favour to cause the ENGLISH passe safely through these 
Countryes when occasion shall offer that any should take theire waye 
thence by land, as I did faithfully and freely now two yeares agoe, in 
the person of WiLLIAM NELLSON, the which if he bad not found me at 
BaBiLon had assuredly bine burnt with his letterss. And finallye I can 
serve you as well as any other in chooseing and buying of all such druggs 
which this Countrye can affoarde. And in Consideration of all the afore- 
said I haue demanded and hope to obtayne of the honourable Companie 
100: pounds per Annum for all entertainment and charges to be paid me 
yearely here, wherevpon I beseech your worshipp to Cause me to haue an 
answere of the Honble Company by the ffirst letters that thereby I may be 
resolved what to doe, for if it shall not please them to honnor me with that 
answere I shall then take their sylence for a direct distast and Soe con- 
tinew my begunn Voyadge whether it shall please god to direct me. Thus 
praying your worshipp to pardon me if too rashly I haue enterprized to 
importune him with these few lynes I comitt him humbly unto the pro- 
tection of the Almightie from whome I doe devoutly wish vnto your 
worshipp all prosperitie and felicitie. 
“ Your worshipps servant at Command 
“GEORGE STRACHAN.” 
“ SPAHAN the 25th March 1620.” 


From WILLIAM BELL To Mr. Monox, &c., aT SPAHAN.* 
Dated “Suirass, the 8th of May, 1620.” 


“This bearer, Mr. STRACHAN, since your departure, hath been visited with 
a voyalent burning feavour, and hath had 15 ffitts already, which hath much 
weakened him, and hee much feareth if he should stay heere it would cost 


* QO. C. 864. 
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him his life, for hee hath been very grevously handled, what hauing the 
Company of Signor ALuISO PaRENT is determyned to depart this night to- 
wards SpaHAN, where hee hopes to recouer his health, that being a more 
holsome ayre than this, espetially att this tyme of the yeare, which I wil- 
lingly consented vnto, for his health’s sake, because hee could not now 
assist me in my bussines, being soe sick, thus being prevented by tyme doe 
take my leave.” 

(Indorsement on the next paper.) * 
* ; ; oo vs * 
“The trewe copie of a remembrance left with JoHN Amyes by the 
Agent, Mr. Monnox, &c., 16th of May, A°. 1619, wherein is ordered to be 
demanded of Rost. JEFFRIs, and other the Companys servants, 28 daftas 
(as he affirmeth prime cost in INnp1A), costing 450 sha(hees), which 
baftas were presented vnto SHERARY in a present with other things, 
whereon the proffyt was alreadye included. And to witnes the same, I 
have already sent generall copies of the Consultation held at Mocustan, 
the 15th January, a.p. 1619 [#.2, 1620], for dispensation of the said 
present, which copies, if neither come to your honours hands, doe referr 
you vnto the same mentioned in the books of consultation copied and 


sent by the same Agent. 
R. JEFFRIS.” 


sk 
* 


“Together with the rest of the goods mentioned in a Remembraunce left 
with your consignee unto Mr. Bett and Mr. SrracHawn and your self. 
I deseir both you and them to procure Sale for them, to my best advantage 
and investment, and retorne thereof to be made according to my fore- 
mentioned writting, And not only of that but of all other monyes, and 
goods of myne, which shall Accrewe vnto me of right, if I happen to dye 
in this my intended journye, wherein I desier the favor of all the Com- 
panye Servants, yet no otherwise then as charitye and a good Conscience, 
both before God and man may sufficiently warrant. 
“ Your poofe friend to command, 


““SPAHAN the 16th of May A®°. 1620. “ EDWARD MoNNOXx.” 


Of what followed we have no direct information. But 
evidently great jealousy had arisen against Strachan on 
the part of some members of the English factory, especially 
of Robert Jefferis. 

Jefferis appears repeatedly as an accuser of his colleagues, 
especially directing his censure and charges against Mr. 
Monnox, the Agent, and Mr. Cardrowe, the Chaplain. In 
one series of twelve charges against Monnox, he also drags 


in Strachan, thus (O. C. 845): 


* O. C, 867. 
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“That cloake” (of merchandize accounts) “hath devoured straunge 


‘somes of moneyes to your honours great chardge. S'. STRAHAN (the 


Companies ScoTsMAN) could give 800 Shahees, wherewith your honours 
accompt standeth charged for so much given to the poore, when Mr. BARKER 
was buried. I feare the greater parte thereof was buried in the ScorsMANS 
purse. And chardges on merchandize doth countenance yt. I see so 
many abuses donne, and silence them from you I cannot, And am often 
vexed to see dayly the wrongs donne the Company, and the greatest greefe 
of all I cannot remeady the same. When I tell the Agent privatly of such 
and such burthensome servants vnto the ffactory, he declares yt publiquely 
either at dynner or supper that I seeke to cleanse the Company from their 
service, thinking thereby to procure their hatred towards me: but for all 
I thanke God I am armed with patience . . . he hath committed an 
error. 

“No. 11. is his publique private trade formerly advised by my letters 
concerning 30 Bales of INp1A comodities, v7z., 5 Bales daftaes and Shashes, 
and 25 Bales of Gumlacke newly arrived heere, which is carried so 
privatly from my notice as may bee. And our Scotsman is his ffactor for 
vnderhand dealing in this busines de Contrabanda,” * 


The Agent at Ispahan, Thomas Barker, senior, (who had 
evidently been Strachan’s supporter in bringing him into 


* The following extract from an earlier part of Jefferis’ letter of charges 
against Monnox, gives a curious glimpse of the interior of the factory at 
Ispahan in 1619. 

“No. 8. are certayne bookes he brought with him out of ENGLAND, or 
got since by death of some that could not carrye them to Heaven, which 
he chardgeth in 244 Shahees 5 Cozbeggs, he did well to add the odd monyes, 
to make the chardging of yt the more odly, yet easily to be seen by any 
OpcoMBE apprehension: His allegation is for bettering Mr. CARDROWES 
studies. As I am honest man yt appeareth not in his seldome exercises ; 
And I may iustly say without doing him wrong, he hath not studied after 
the rate of 1 per cent. (vnlesse it be in Tobacco and Wyne, and Sleepe) 
in the bookes he brought with him.” 

Again, from “ Consultation held in SpAHAN, the 14th of August, A’. 
1620, (O. C. 887) whereat were present ROBERT JEFFERIS, THOMAS BARKER 
and JoHN BENTHALL, the rest of Companies servants absent :” 

“As he entered within the house of this factorye, found vnrulye drunken 
disorder among Mason the dorkeeper and two Runnawayes from the ffleet 
(EpuarD PaTrEN and JoHN Hawkyns), in sorte that PaTTeEN, in his 
staggaring sence, carryed awaye in his armes an vnsteady one of his com- 
pany (whom Wyne bereaued of ffootmanship) which RopertT JEFFERIS 
perceaving as he entered into the house, followed this drunken quadrill, and 
just lighted on the said PATTEN, whom reproving for such misdemeanours, 
bestowed on him some 3 or 4 switches with his riding Chabucke, which 
PaTTEN grumblingly received, saying it could not be answered what he had 
donne vnto him, And that on striking him againe he would strike the 
said JEFEERIS vnto whom he ought no obedience.” 
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the Company's employment) having died at Ispahan, 
November 30, 1619, whilst the rest of the factors were 
absent at the Gulf, Jefferis seems to have promoted an 
accusation against Strachan, of having poisoned his chief. 
The chief document touching this matter is indorsed— 


“ Copie of a consultation held in SPAHAN, the 27th August, 1620, whereby 
RoBERT JEFFRIES and Mr. STRACHAN were both of them,dismissed from the 
service of the Right Honble. Company.” * 


But in fact it now contains only a fragment of a letter 
from Strachan, addressed to Mr. Monnox, successor of 
Barker, as follows : 


* % %* * x %* 

“ These points, worthy Signor, I earnestly desire that as you will answer 
first to God, the Lord of Lords, and next to our Soueraine the Kings 
Majestie, the most honourable Counsell, and lastly vnto your Honble. 
Masters and Employers to Consider and discusse thereafter to doe me 
justice, and that my innocent and honest life may be preserued and 
restored vnto mee again fre from the malicious Craftiness of this wicked 
man who would haue taken it from mee to the slander of Our Nation and 
Confusion of Christians, the great damage of the Hon. Companys Affaires 
in this Empire, and finally to all your wrecks and overthrowings who are 
heere employed in them. 

“*Worshipfull Signor Monox ye are our head heere and Ordinarye Judge 
under God, therefore I beseech you as before in the King and Companys 
name to free me now of this Ignominye and Shame, by correcting and 
restrayning this euile and enuious man, or that if his malicious minde and 
detracting toungue Cannot be bridled, gouerned or restrayned, to give me 
liyense to goe out of this house and permit that I may live in peace and 
honour amongst strangers seeing I cannot find them amongst my Country- 
men, so I shall be oblidged ever to love you and to pray the Almightie for 
your prosperitie and long life that you may see your childrens children 
vnto the fourth generation. 

“* GEORGE STRACHAN.” 


The rest of these extracts seem to have been a series of 
pieces sent home by Jefferis to the Company, venting his 
wrathful charges against Mr. Monnox and Strachan. 

It is clear that Jefferis was dismissed, and Strachan 
after a time restored to the Company’s service. And it was 
during this interval, no doubt, that he dwelt for a time with. 


* 0. C. 889. 
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the Carmelites in Ispahan, as Della Valle mentions in the 


extract at p. 
(Copy of Declaration.)* 

“We whose names are vnder written, doe by theis lynes testifie, that 
whereas on Sonday last, GEorG StRacaNn exhibited certayne articles vnto 
Epwarp Monnox, Agent, against RoBERT JEFFERIS merchant And 
herevppon consultation was convocated in absence of the said JEFFERIS, 
for the assumption whereof he [was] detayned albeit he sollicited to be 
certified whereon it did determyne. But the daye ffollowing (presently 
after prayers) did pronounce the dismission of the Honble. Service vnto 
the said JEFFERIS, which perceaving asked where for? yet was by him 
answered, that Consultation (in request to the said articles) had so 
determined, and that the said RoBerT JEFFERIS was ordered to repaire to 
JASQUEs to answer the said articles there at the arrivall of the ffleet, which 
God conducte in safetie. Amen. 

‘‘Joh. Benthall. 

* Richard Smith. 

* John Hautrye.” 
“ Espahan the 30th of August A° 1620.” 


“Mr. BELL and JOHN PurEFEey were also absent from this consultation 
and publication of that monstrous sentence patcht together on no ground 
or reason, but framed of mallice and much weaknesse. JEFFERIS.” 


The above declaration is indorsed as follows: 


“That EpwarpD MoNNox pronounced a monstrous sentence against 
RoseErtT JEFFERIS, dismissing him from the service of the Honble. Company. 

“Now he never thought treason as their owne accusation will 
sufficiently confute them, though your Agent your Minister and Phisitian 
and their divells, haue taken much paynes to make them selves scandalous 
to all honest and reasonable apprehentions, as to their accusations and 
myne answer (heerwith) accompanied I doe humbly referr your Honours 
censures. “R, JEFFERIS.” 


O.C. 890. 


“To PIETRO CHEUART protesto auer entese di doi frati PoRTUGUESI, 
que li Signori GUILLERMO et il Sighor Tomas BaRcHER Agente per li 
Signori DINGLTERRA Sono estato matzati Di Veneno per mano Del 
Estracano EscoyeEseE di natid e medico De la suaarte, in prsentia de 
STEFANO DE Sant JACQUE, et li ditti frati cosi diceuano ail mag‘: S™: 
GIFFERIS che se guardasse la boca, et che il sudito Srracano voleua 
imponsonar tutti li altri INGLESI DISPAHAN. 

“Yo protesto sopra la mia fede e Inante dio diceuano cosi, & lo 
ho sintito De la boca De li_sopradetti frati. 

“To PIETRO CHEUART, FRANSESE. 
“ EsTEFANO DE SANT JAQUES.” 
““SPAHAN, 8 de Setembre 1620.” 
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“Copied from the originall in my possession without mending his 
broken ITaLian because I would the copie should agree with what is 
written by himselfe and firmed by another Xtian in his Company. 

“ JEFFERIS.” 


“¢ By il Signor GUILLERMo is to be understood the deceased WILLIAM 
Ruyns.” . 


The indorsement is: 


“ PreTRO CHEUART and EsTEeFano DE St. JAQUE wittnessing that two 
PORTUGALL ffryars reported that SrrRacaN our Surgeon had poysoned 
WILL": Ruyns and THomas Barker the late Agent And I protest before 
the Lord, that in my Hearing they reported the same without any one 
demanding any question tending to that meaning, And the one of them 
verified yt to me—And WiLL™: BELL at another time which to me was 
often confirmed by our Bafian broker wishinge me to be carefull of 
Stracan, And the poore man would have spoken it to his Face, that such 
was the generall reporte of him But I excused his testimonye because 
that Idiot Srracan is the only Counsellor and director of the Sillye Agent, 
Signor MONNOx. 

‘‘ JEFFERIS.” 

“Mr. Monnox and Srracan, fearing I would make dilligent search 
for the truth of this report loosed no tyme to invent some project to deterr 
me from Persia.” 


(Declaration.)* 

“Wee the vnder written doe by theis presents affirme and testifie that 
EpwarRD Monnox (Agent for the Right Honble. Company in their 
PersIAN Ymployment) did on the 22": of September last (when ROBERT 
JEFFERIS prepared to have gone on shoare in his Company) publickly 
pronounce and divulge (in our hearing) abord the good Ship the London 
in the road of JasQues, that he had taken order that the said JEFFERIS 
should not depart from abord, ffor that he had and did commyt him there 
A Prisoner for the Kinge. In testimony of the truth wee have heerunto 
subscribed our firmes abord the London the 10": of February 1620 (--21). 

* WILLIAM BarFin,+t 
*JoHN WoOLHOUSE, presbit': 
‘* BARTHOLOMEWE SYMONDS, chirurg”:” 


“T could have had fortye witnesses more but excused them, ffor he 
spake it first in the great Cabbin and afterwards vppon the false decke 
working my disesteem amonge Straungers to publish my disgrace so much 
as possibly he could. God pardon him, his practizes have been foolish and 
infernall from whom the Lord will deliver. 

“Ro: JEFFERIS.” 





* O.C. 928. 

+ The famous navigator. He was killed January 23rd, 1622, in the 
siege of a Portuguese fort on the Island of Kishm, preparatory to the 
capture of Ormus. 
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ROBERT JEFFERIS f0 the Company.* 


Dated “ Suratt the 14": of March, 1620. 

“¢ My last vnto your honours were severally from EspaHAN of the 20": 
and 25": of July .... at what tyme I certified at large, the generall 
passages of your PERsIAN proceedings. Whereof my Selfe for taking 
notice (according to dutie) and endeavoring a reformation of the weake, 
diseased, and vnmerchantly carriage, with my discovering the vnreasonable, 
inconscionable corruption of Mr. Monnox in certayne percells of iniquitie, 
hath been (with the dispensation of the divell) a trynall treckerye begotten 
against me by our criticall Agent Mr. Monnox, our carnall minister 
Mr. Carpro and StracaNn our infernall phesition, the world, the flesh, and 
divell, whose conspiracy hath caused theis lynes to take their being (I 
knowe to your honours no little admiration) from hence ; whence cursorily 
I shall in theis following lynes intimate the cause of my persecution, to 
better your honours apprehension of my vndeserved banishment from 
your Persian ymployment. 

“The Agent Epwarp Monnox, hauing committed many groce abuses, 
wherein he deserueth a iust taxation, to call both his prioritye and honestye 
to accompt ... his interception of my letters vnto your honours, besides 
his imperious insultation (vppon whom he pleaseth) which makes your 
honours seruice an insupportable servitude . . . Our minister, MATHEWE 
CarpRo, for his vnchristian carriage, in drinking, drinking Tobacco, late 
rannging in the night with inferior servants, and to places arguing dis- 
honestie, dyce playing, encouraging younkers to deboisture, denying vs 
prayers but when his humor pleased, with other vnclericall carriage, as 
appeareth by 2 severall consultations in that behalfe, which abuses for my 
reprouing, and seeking to reforme, hath caused him to joyne hands with 
inequity to make a second person in the conspiracye. 

“And Srracan our Antechristian Phesitian, for his fflattering, lying, 
dissimulation, inconscionable stores of purloynment, with his tentarhookes 
of deere penniworthes of plaisters and purges, sowing dissention in the 
ffactory, his scandalous reporte of poyzoning the Companys servants as 
the late Agent and WiLLIAM Ruyns, his discouering all the passages of 
our busines to the ffryers in EspAHAn, through his confession and disloyall 
service to the Company, intercepting of their letters. How can he 
be otherwise, being marryed to a More in Arapia, from whom he 
tooke his runnagate raunge, leaving wyfe and family to prosecute the 
divells commission in doing evill ; continewally despizeth his owne country, 
and yts church, And confesseth to haue the dispensation of the Pope to 
dissemble his Religion in all his Pilgrymage. Whose plague infection to 
remove from our ffactory (by irresistible reasons to the Agent besides 
costeth the Company roo/. per annum) hath wrought him to act the devill, 
to make a compleate nomber of my cappitall Aduersaries. 

“T am here besiedged with the world, the flesh and the divell, whose 
triple treachery hath begotten a forged Sonne called treason by the vnion 
of their inequity, to wage warr, and if possible to robb me holy of lyfe and 
reputation. But God (who is all truth) will in his good tyme let 


* oC. 940. 
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truth prevaile, and put hell’s instruments to confusion, who have conspired 
against my wronged innocence. 

“©The forgatory ridiculous, vnauthorized treason (as they would haue 
it) was exhibited by Srracan (with other liberties of his owne invention) 
vnto E. Monnox on Sunday, the 17th of August last, the some whereof 
was: That in ffebruary 1619 in X1ras I should tell one GILEs 
GONSALUES (a PoRTUGALL) that our vertuous Queen ANN (of happie 
memory) died a Catholicke, And that our hopefull prince CHARLES was 
tutored in the Papist religion etc. . 

“ This forgery STRACAN found in a Gazita and would needs obtrude on 
myne accompt, which our deboist minister furthered, affirming his certayne 
knowledge in our lawes that it was a danugerous enditement and would 
stand authenticate for my conviction,” etc. etc. 


So much fragmentary information regarding this some- 
what remarkable person is to be found in the letters of 
P. della Valle, and in the surviving records of the East 
India Company. 

Some seventeen or eighteen years ago, soon after my 
attention had been first drawn to Strachan’s name in the 
book of the Roman traveller, when searching for something 
else in the MS. Catalogue of the Public Library at Naples, 
I came upon the following entry, of which I made a note at 
the time : 

In Catalogue ITI., F. 48. 

“Codice in carta Araba di pagg. 346. Cuoio di Russia. Contiene 
una porzione (come pare non tutto) delle poesie che costituiscono la 
Moallaca col comentario di ZuzENio. E porta una nota in queste parole”. 

“ Septem poctae ARABES gentiles gui ante tempora MUHAMMED floruerunt 
cum continuo Comentario Vivi doctissimi : HUSSEIN EL ZuZANI, hune librum 
propter raritatem et Charitatem venalem non repperit ideogue adescribi ex 
antiguis MSS.) curavit BaBiLonis, Anno D. 1619 

**GEORGIUS STRACHANUS, 
MERNIENSIS SCOTUS.” 


From inquiries made recently with a view to this 
article, through my distinguished friend the Senatore 
Villari, I learn that there is no information available as to 
the date when, or the manner how, this manuscript was 
acquired by the Library. But several other MSS. in the 


* See Hammer's Literaturgeschichte der Araber. 1, 280 segg. They 
were called J/allagdt or the ‘‘suspended,” from being hung up in the 
temple at Mecca. 
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collection have belonged to Strachan, these bearing his 
signature; in all, nine Arabic and two Persian, and noted 
as either caused to be copied, or otherwise acquired by him 
from 1617 to 1619 ; whilst others in the collection have their 
titles inscribed in his handwriting. 

In the Appendix to the Scott-Chronicon and Monasticon 
by the Rev. J. F. S. Gordon, 1867, (forming in fact Vol. 
IV. of Gordon’s Scotichronicon), p. 617, there are alpha- 
betically arranged accounts of Scotch Roman Catholics, and 
among these we find the following brief notice of Georgzus 
noster. 


‘STRACHAN, GEORGE. From the Diocese of Brechin; entered the 
Scots College, Rome, 1603. He became renowned for his learning, and 
travelled into the Eastern Countries. Thomas Dempster mentions his 
vast erudition; but I could learn nothing more concerning him (44dé 
Macpherson’s MS. Catalogue.) 


My friend, Mr. Satow, on a recent visit to Rome made 
inquiry, at my request, of the authorities of the Scots 
College. The following was the only record regarding 


Strachan : 
Evasit deinde. In 
omnt Sctentiarit 


1602 genere Ui oy satisstinus. 
GEoRGIUs STRACHAN at i . . 
oe 1 (In a later hand.) 

MERNIENSIS. } 


At videtur non 
accepisse ordines 





\ 


His name forms the seventh entry on the register, 
none being before 1602. Four entered after him in the 
same year. 

The indication in Mr. Gordon’s appendix sent me to 
Dempster. His work is entitled zstorza LEcclestastica 
Gentis Scotorum, Lidrt XTX., etc. Published at Bologna 
(Bonontae) 1627; 4¢o. 


‘GEORGE STRACHAN, native of the Mearns (printed M/eriuensis) of a noble 
family, taught the classics at Paris in the Col/ége pu Mans* got attached to 


* This seems the interpretation of docuit in Cenomannico. Cenomannum 


was the Latin style for Ze Mans; and there was a College du Mans in 


Paris, founded in 1519 by Cardinal Ph. de Luxembourg, Bishop of Le 
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the Court, and weary of that life, preferred a private career; then devoted 
himself to the friendship and service of the Duc de Guise. But disliking also 
this manner of life, he set out for the East, that he might add a diligent 
study of the Oriental tongues to the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, 
and French, which, with his native language, he already spoke and wrote 
with correctness. 

“ His writings consisted of (1) Greek and Latin Panegyrics, one book. 
(2) Various discourses in both languages, one book. (3) He madea Latin 
epitome, illustrated with notes, of the ccxili. books of the Histories of 
Agatharcides, before Andreas Schottus published his Photius, and when 
the only existing edition was the Greek one of David Hoeschel. (4) He 
translated the orations of Antiphon the Athenian, and illustrated them 
with notes. (5) He treated the xxiv. books of Antonius Diogenes on the 
Incredible things of Thule with such ability as to make them credible. 
(6) Latin translation of Praxagoras the Athenian on the affairs of Con- 
stantine the Great. (7) Translation of the Declamation of Himerus the 
Sophist. (8) At my request he undertook the translation of the xii. books 
of Vindavius Anatolius of Berytus concerning instruction in agriculture. 
(9) Translation of the vi. books of Ptolomaeus Hephaestus. (10) Latin 
translation of Polemo the Sophist, with a valuable commentary. (11) 
Latin translation of Lucian’s Dialogue on Slander. 

‘Some of these have been published ; others are still on the anvil. 

“He is still alive in Persia; for before this time he has spent full six 
years in visiting the Holy Land, and has not only acquired the languages, 
but, as he wrote to me, has ransacked the best collections of books.” 


We do not know the date of Dempster’s writing these 
words, but if we did it would add nothing to our knowledge 
of Strachan’s history; for Dempster’s knowledge was 
certainly not later than our own through the authorities we 
have cited. His book was published as above in 1627, but 
he died in 1625. 

Dempster is often a very questionable authority, but he 
implies personal acquaintance and correspondence with 
George Strachan, and our collections regarding the latter 
would have been incomplete without this very queer list 
of his literary productions. Most of them seem to be mere 
scholastic exercises ; nor can I find any notice of him as a 
Latin writer in the Bzb/zotheca of Fabricius, or other works 
of the kind accessible to me. 

There is no mention of George Strachan in Rogers’s 
Mans. It was shut up owing to deficient endowment in 1613, and the 


Jesuits bought the buildings at a later date (Dudaure Hist. de Paris, 1839, 
ITI. 350. 
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Memorwats of the Scottish Families of Strachan and Wise; 
privately printed [1877]; nor in (Jervise’s) Memorials of 


Angus and Mearns ; Edin. 1885. 


Here, then, I must take leave of this traveller, scholar, 
and fellow-countryman guz caruit adhuc vate sacro! But 
before doing so let me knit up the chronology of what we 


have gathered concerning him. 


Entered the Scots College at Rome 
Was at Constantinople c7ca ... = 
Was at Aleppo and joined the Arabs circa .. 


1602 
. 1610-12 
1615 


Finishes reading the Arabic Gospel in the Desert 
ib 1616 


Is at Bagdad circa ... 


1618 


Is engaged to join the English Pictoiy: at Ispakan “ae 1619 
Is ill at Shiraz with a bad attack of fever... ... May 1620 


Is dismissed from service ... ... .. « August 1620 
But reinstated some months later... ...  ... 1621 
Arrives from Ispahan at Coadenet, in couiiential 
employment of the English... ...  ... October 1622 
Again violently attacked with Snes and departs for 
Larand Ispahan...._— ws) wee) wee 4320 November 1622 


We hear of him no more. But the existence of the 
volumes of MSS. in the Naples Library indicates the pro- 


bability of his having returned from the East. 


H. Yute. 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN EASTERN 
ASIA. 


Suatt Franceor--England obtain the trade of South- 


Western China, is a’ question now rapidly approaching 
solution. Trade follows the flag! The French and 
English are shoulder to shoulder on the southern frontier 


of China! Which flag shall it follow? Trade follows the | 


cheapest route! ..The French are pushing forward their 
railway from the Tonquin-seaboard to Yunnan! Are we 
going to follow suit from our Burmese seaboard? If not, 
we let the French have the trade. 

At the meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
held in November last year, to hear Mr. Colquhoun’s 
address on the railway connection of Burmah and China, 
Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, the chairman of the East India 
and China trade section, remarked that: “ Within a com- 
paratively recent period British merchants had been called 
upon to face an amount of serious competition in the 
East formerly unknown, and it could not be denied that the 
establishment of the French in Tonquin, and the favourable 
conditions obtained by them from the Government of 
China for entrance into the south-western portion of that 
vast empire, were deserving of our careful attention. 
These facts ought to stimulate us to turn to account with 
as little delay as possible the important acquisition of 
Upper Burmah; and any definite scheme which would 
lead to the establishment of railway communication between 
Burmah and China, ought to receive the serious and early 
attention of British merchants and of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

The Burmah-Siam-China railway has been proposed by 
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Mr. Colquhoun and myself to enable British merchants to 
compete with the French on equal terms for the trade of 
South-Western China, the Shan States, and Siam. I pro- 
pose in this article to give, first, a short history of the 
occurrences which have given rise to the competition 
between England and France for the extension of their 
commerce in these regions; secondly, a general description 
of the country, and the reasons that have led us to the 
selection of the route for the proposed British railway. 

By the treaty which was signed on the 3rd of January, 
1826, at the close of our first war with Burmah, it was 
declared that Assam, Manipur, and Cachar, which were 
formerly tributary to Burmah, were independent of it ; and 
that Aracan, and the Tenasserim provinces of Maulmain, 
Tavoy, and Mergui, were ceded to the British We 
thus came into possession of the portion of the Burmese 
seaboard which borders Siam and the Siamese Shan 
States. 

In 1829, three years after its annexation, Lord 
William Bentinck sent a mission under Dr. Richardson 
from Maulmain into the Siamese Shan States, with the 
view of developing overland trade with them. The 
mission met with a friendly reception from the Shan 
chiefs of Zimmé, Lapoon, and Lakon, and the Chinese 
traders met with in the country expressed their eagerness 
for the re-opening and improvement of the golden road of 
trade between their homes in Yunnan and our Burmese 
seaport of Maulmain. 

Owing to the favourable report given by Dr. Richard- 
son of his reception, the celebrated Captain Sprye in 1831 
urged upon the East India Company the advisability of 
opening up overland commerce wd@ the Siamese Shan 
States and Kiang Hung with South-Western China. 
Having fully considered the matter in Council, Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General of India, in 1835 
ordered a mission to be despatched under Captain McLeod 
through the Siamese Shan States to the “frontier towns of 


23 
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China, with the view of opening a commercial intercourse 
with the traders of the nation.” 

From a.p. 1306 to 1774 the Siamese Shan States were, 
except in times of rebellion, tributary to Burmah or to 
Pegu. In the latter year they threw off the Burmese yoke 
and placed themselves under Siam. At the time of 
Richardson’s and McLeod’s missions, and indeed up to the 
time that we annexed Upper Burmah and its Shan States, 
the Siamese Government feared lest the Burmese should 
again assert their supremacy. For this reason the King of 
Siam was averse to through communication being opened 
up between the Burmese Shan States and those under 
Siam. Nevertheless, McLeod’s mission was allowed to 
proceed to Kiang Tung and Kiang Hung, where it found 
the Burmese Shan chiefs very favourably inclined towards 
the British and eager for trade with our dominions. 

At that time the barrier of Chinese exclusiveness had 
not been broken down. McLeod therefore had to return 
from Kiang Hung without penetrating into China. 

By the treaty of 1826, only “ Asiatic merchants of the 
English countries, not being Burmese, Peguans, or descen- 
dants of Europeans desiring to enter into and to trade with 
the Siamese Dominions,” were “allowed to do so freely 
overland and by water, upon the English furnishing them 
with proper certificates,” and it was not until after the sign- 
ing of the treaties of 1855-56 that Siam and the Shan 
States were thrown open to our Burmese fellow-subjects 
and to Europeans. By these treaties the King of Siam 
consented to the appointment of a British Consul at his 
capital, and granted entire liberty of commerce to English 
merchants in all the maritime districts of his empire. All 
duties were lowered, trade monopolies were abolished, 
and English traders were allowed to purchase all the pro- 
ductions of the country direct from the producer. Euro- 
peans were permitted to settle at Bangkok, to hold landed 
property there, build or purchase houses, and to lease land, 
and full toleration in religious matters was guaranteed. 
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In 1852, at the close of the second Burmese war, we 
annexed the two remaining seaboard provinces of Burmah, 
Martaban, and Pegu, and the attention of Government 
was turned to find a route from Rangoon or Maulmain 
wd@ Kiang Hung to South-West China by some direction 
which would not necessitate passage through Siamese 
territories, as it was believed that the king was still 
averse to communication being opened up through his 
territory with the Burmese Shan States. Survey after 
survey, exploration after exploration, proved the utter im- 


) practicability of carrying a railway either up the valley of 
_ the Salween, or across from Upper Burmah to the valley 


of the Meh Kong, the great river which threads the 
western portion of Yunnan and the Burmese Shan States. 


The Bhamo route was proved to be impracticable by the 


Grosvenor-Baber mission ; the Theinne route by the various 
y 


' Burmese Embassies that had traversed it; the Hlinedet 


Tacaw ferry route to Kiang Hung by Dr. Cushing; and 
the Salween and other routes by various government ex- 
peditions. Thus when Mr. Colquhoun and I took up the 
question in 1881, our attention was turned in the direction 
of the old route through the Siamese Shan States that was 
first proposed by Captain Sprye in 1831. 

Since 1856, owing perhaps to French action in Indo- 
China, Siam had sought the friendship of England. In 
1871 the present King of Siam visited Burmah and Cal- 
cutta, and was much impressed with the prosperity and 
modern improvements which he saw in our Indian 
dominions. On his return, he determined, as soon as 
possible, to gradually improve the condition of his subjects 
and his relations with England. In 1874 a treaty was made 


between England and Siam, chiefly in connection with 


British interests in the Siamese Shan States. By this 
treaty, duties were allowed to be levied on goods crossing 


‘the Burmah-Siam frontier. These duties were abolished 


by mutual agreement last year, with the stipulation that salt 
and other articles produced in Siam, which are subject to an 
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excise duty in India, shall be imported into the Queen’s: 
Indian dominions at the same rate of duty. The Burmese 
Shan States, which have now come under our own dominion, 
have always allowed goods and traders to pass free from 
imposts through their country. 

In 1876 the Chefoo Convention was signed, by which 
it was agreed to frame regulations for the conduct of frontier 
trade between Burmah and Yunnan; and in 1886 a Con- 
vention was signed at Pekin and ratified on the 25th of 
August, 1887, by which it was agreed that “the conditions 
of frontier trade to be settled by a Frontier Trade Conven- 
tion, both countries agreeing to protect and encourage trade 
between China and Burmah.” There therefore remains no 
political difficulty whatever to prevent the connection of 
Burmah Siam and China by railway. All the obstacles have 
been removed which formerly blocked the extension of our 
trade through Siam to China. 

I will now turn to the origin and development of 
French action in Indo-China. In 1858, thirty-two years 
after we had annexed the Burmese province of Tenasserim, 
and six years after we had taken possession of Pegu and 
Martaban, a Franco-Spanish expedition was directed against 
the Annamite possessions in Cochin-China. In 1862 peace 
was signed between Annam and France, the terms includ- 
ing the cession of the three provinces Mytho, Saigon, and 
Bienhoa to France. In 1867 three other provinces were 
annexed by Admiral de la Grandiére. These six provinces 
form what is now known as French Cochin-China. A year 
later Cambodia, then a tributary of Siam, was seized by 
France, and declared to be under French protection. 

Meanwhile the French Expedition of 1866-68 had been 


despatched up the Meh Kong or Cambodia River, in the 


hope of finding it navigable for steamers not only to. the 


Southern frontier of China, but into and through the | 


Western Chinese provinces Yunnan and Ssuchuan. The 
upshot of the exploration is tersely described by M. de 
Carné, as follows: “ Steamers can never plough the Meh 
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_ Kong; and Saigon can never be united to the western 


provinces of China by this immense river-way.” 
The Meh Kong having been proved impracticable for 


' steam-carriage, all ideas of connecting Saigon with South- 


West China had to be given up. Garnier, the commander 
of the expedition after Captain de Lagrée’s death, however, 


_ was still bent upon tracing out some approach to that 
_ wealthy country along which its commerce and that of 


Central Indo-China might be made to flow solely into French 


hands. Burmese British subjects were met with every- 
| where throughout his journey along the Meh: Kong, vending 


English goods which they had purchased in British Burmah 
and Bangkok: these traders had come long wearisome 
journeys —surely they could be supplanted by French 
subjects if a safe short and easy route from the eastern coast 


_ could be discovered and opened out. We can imagine his 
 exultation when he learnt, on reaching Yuen-Kiang in 


Yunnan, that the Ho-ti-Kiang or Red River, which has its 
source near Talifu, was not only the upper course of the 
Song-coi or Red River, the chief river of Tonquin, but was 
also navigable from Muang Ko, or Manhao, a town in the 
south-east of Yunnan, to the sea. This intelligence was 
the germ of the after action of the French in Tonquin, which 
led to its annexation by France in 1885. Having got 
possession of the country, it was found that the river was 
useless for the carriage of any considerable volume of traffic, 
and a French Commission was appointed on the 18th of 
March, 1887, to inquire into and report upon a system of 
railways for opening out Tonquin and connecting it with 
the neighbouring countries. On the 29th of August, 1887, 


the report of this Commission was published in the ¥ournal 


Offictel. 


The line to Yunnan which we are here more particularly 


_ concerned with, as it is intended to compete with and oust 


British trade from Central Indo-China and South-Western 
China, is thus referred to in the Report: ‘“ This line will 
enter Yunnan in the centre, and drain the larger part of the 
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currents (of trade), which have a tendency to disperse, on 
one side by the Yang-Tse and Sikiang to the ports of 
Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong, and Pakhoi on the China 
Seas ; on the other by the Meh Kong, Salween, Irrawaddi, 


and even the Brahmaputra, towards the ports of the Bay of { 


Bengal.” 

The Commission advised that the infrastructure which 
comprises the earthworks and bridges should be carried out 
by the French Colonial Government in Tonquin by corvée 


labour, and that the remainder of the work should be given | 


to a Company who would contract to carry out and com- 
plete the work according to such schedule of rates as might 
be previously agreed upon, and work the line, sharing the 


profits, when they exceed the guarantee, with the Govern- [| 
ment, the guarantee to be the same as that granted on the [ 


Algerian lines. The Government was to be allowed to 
borrow from the Company, at six per cent for ninety years, 
any money required for the infrastructure. 

The Commission recommended that two-thirds of the 
Directorate should be Frenchmen, and that the central offices 
should be in France or in French Indo-China. With such 
favourable terms offered to the money market, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the railways were eagerly sought for, 


and were shortly afterwards commenced. In the issue of | 


The London and China Telegraph of January 23, 1888, an 
extract was given from the Avenir du Tonkin, stating that 
“M. Berger, Acting Resident-General, accompanied by M. 
Dupont, Engineer of Public Works, has gone to Along 
Bay to examine the progress of the work for the railway 
which is to terminate at Hongay.” 

Railways are being made by the Chinese in Formosa, 
the line from the Kaiping collieries v7@ Taku to Tientsin is 
rapidly approaching completion, and the Marquis Tseng has 
recently proposed the construction of a railway in Peking 
In Zhe Times of the 17th of May, 1887, an extract 
was given from the memorial of Prince Chun to the 
Empress-Regent, which marks the commencement in 
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earnest of railway construction in China. Referring to the 
Kaiping-Tientsin Railway, the memorial states that “ in 
the autuinn the new war vessels ordered from England and 


| Germany should reach China, and next year the memorial- 


ist, I-Huan, will proceed to the seaports, and with Li-Hung- 
Chang and his colleagues arrange for the formation of the 
first division of the navy. They can at the same time in- 


_ spect the railway. If it is found to be useful and free from 


objections, they would suggest that similar plans be put into 


| operation in the various mining districts of the country.” 
| The most valuable mining districts of China are situated in 
_ the province of Yunnan. From this province the tin and 
copper for the cash which forms the sole native currency of 
_ China has been obtained for ages. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has lately employed nine Japanese mining metallur- 


gists, experts, and engineers, three of whom are engineers 
who have acquired their scientific knowledge in Europe, to 
inspect and work the copper mines inthis province. These 
are to be worked by the latest modern methods of mining, 


_and the ores treated by the modern foreign process. 


The copper is required for the purpose of the Chinese 


mints, as the Viceroys and Governors throughout China 
_ have applied to the Imperial Government to be allowed to 
' coin copper money. 


It would be an enormous benefit to the Chinese Govern- 


-ment if modern machinery, which alone can work these 


mines at a reasonable expense, could be imported into this 


| province; and it is highly probable that from the terminus 
/of the railway, French or English, that may reach the 


Yunnan frontier first, a system of railways will be com- 
menced and carried into the mining districts of this province, 
which will ultimately be continued through the neighbouring 
land-locked provinces of the western half of China. 

The French railway from Tonquin, if carried to Yunnan 
Fu, would be considerably, perhaps one hundred miles, 
shorter than the one proposed by us from our British 
Burmese seaport of Maulmain; but this would be fully 
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compensated by the fact that the Maulmain line would 
enjoy five great advantages over the Tonquin route :— 
Maulmain is nearer Europe by 2,100 miles, and nearer 
India by 2,800 miles; the Maulmain route avoids the 
necessity of the dangerous navigation of the China seas, 
and passes generally through richer, more peaceable, and 


better populated country. But the greatest advantage of 


all for our merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, lies in 
the fact that at Maulmain our merchandise would pass 
free into the country, whilst an average tariff of 373 per 


cent. is being levied upon our goods at the French ports in 
Indo-China. 


According to Sir Charles Bernard, the late Chief Com- | 


missioner of Burmah, the population of Upper and Lower 


Burmah, together with that of the British Shan States, | 
comprises some 9,000,000 souls. The import trade of | 
Burmah amounts in value to about £7,000,000 sterling; f 


half of this trade is Indian produce from the Indian Penin- 
sula, and the remainder foreign and British. The Indian pro- 
duce consumed by Burmah is valued at about £3,500,000, 
and the British at £2,500,000. Practically the whole amount 
of this imported produce is consumed in Burmah and the 
British Shan States; in fact, so little crosses the border 
into Siam and the Shan States that it is not even thought 
necessary to mention the amount in the Government sta- 


tistics. We may therefore assume that, even with the 
present very defective communications in Burmah, and the | 


absence of navigable rivers and even cart-roads in the Shan 
States, 43,500,000 worth of Indian produce and £ 2,500,000 
worth of British produce are consumed yearly by the 


9,000,000 inhabitants of the country. We thus have af 
basis upon which to calculate the probable amount off 
Indian and British produce which would be consumed by | 
112,000,000 people inhabiting regions to the east of Burmah } 


if communication was so far facilitated by the construction 
of railways as to enable machine-made goods to compete 


with hand-made manufactures in their country. By cal- 
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culating this simple sum out we shall find that these 
112,000,000 fresh customers would consume nearly 
£44,000,000 worth of Indian produce, and 431,000,000 
worth of British manufactures, or a greater amount of the 
latter than is now taken by Burmah and India together. 

We will now suppose that the line from Maulmain to 
the Chinese frontier is not made, and that the trade of the 
country is allowed to be drawn by French railways to 
French ports ; in this case the traffic in manufactures would 
either have to pass into French hands conveying only 
French manufactures into the country, or 374 per cent. 
would have to be paid upon 475,000,000 worth of British 
and British Indian manufactures. This would give a 
revenue of over £28,000,000 a year out of British pockets 
to the French Government of Tonquin. 

When we find that goods increase in value after transit 
from Maulmain to Yunnan Fu, a distance of 881 miles, by 
4201 17s. a ton, or double the value of average piece 
goods in England, it is evident that unless the British line 
from Maulmain is made to compete with the French line, 
British merchants would have to choose the lesser evil and 
carry their goods through Tonquin by the French railway, 
even though the present tariff of 373 per cent. was doubled 
or even trebled. , 

The construction of the British railway would be advan- 
tageous to the Chinese Government and people as well as 
to the United Kingdom and India. The material for the 
Chinese railways in Western China would pass over a 
British line from a British port, and would naturally come 
from this country. The cost of railway material and 
mining and irrigating machinery to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and of general merchandise to the Chinese people 
would not be enhanced 373 per cent. by the customs levied 
by the French on foreign goods entering Tonquin. 

Then consider the facilities that our railway would 
afford for increasing the very sparse population of Burmah 
and the British Shan States, and thus developing the 
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trade, prosperity, and wealth of the country. The most 
populous districts in the East of China are those protected 
by huge embankments, built to keep out the waters of the 
rivers, which rise in flood seasons many feet above the level 
of the plains. These plains in the eastern half of China 
are of enormous size, and stretching from the seaboard are 
separated from the western half of China by a series of 
mountain chains, through which the rivers have burst in 
terrific cliff-bound gorges. A breach of the embankments 
causes great loss of life, food, and property, and consequent 
misery, and at times famine to rage in the country. The 
country in the western half of China lying at a higher level 
is not subject to such inundations, its people are therefore 
much more prosperous and well-to-do, better housed, better 
fed, and better dressed than their eastern neighbours. 

Thus ever since the extinction of the Taiping rebellion 
in 1865, and the quelling of the Mahommedan rebellion 
which raged in Yunnan from 1856 to 1873, a constant 
stream of emigration has been setting westwards into the 
rich provinces of Ssuchuan, Kweichau, and Yunnan. The 
nearest province, Ssuchuan, is already over-populated, and 
the people have for some years been crowded out of it, 
together with immigrants from the neighbouring provinces 
of Hunan and Hupeh, into the more sparsely populated 
provinces of Yunnan and Kweichau. 

The great want of Burmah, the Shan States, and Siam, 
is population. It is simply owing to this want that not one- 
twentieth part of these naturally fertile countries is at present 
under cultivation. The Chinese are beyond question the 
finest population in Asia. They are akin to Burmese and 
Shans in religion and tastes, and amalgamate happily with 
them, improving the qualities of each race. A Burmese 
woman prefers an industrious Chinaman to a happy-go- 
lucky Burman as a husband. He is more thrifty and 
hard-working, and will keep her in greater affluence. 
Chinese fear emigration even less than the English do. 
Half the population, agricultural and urban, in the plains of 
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Southern Siam are Chinese from the maritime provinces of 
China. Chinese traders, gardeners, shoe-makers, black- 
smiths, and carpenters swarm in the seaports of Burmah. 
It only remains for us to tap the agricultural population and 
ever-increasing immigrants to Yunnan by a railway con- 
nected with Maulmain, to ensure a large inland immigration 
of Chinese peasants into Burmah. 

It is well known in Burmah that the numerous British 
Burmese who traverse Siam and its Shan States in all 
directions, carrying our merchandise, purchasing elephants, 
cattle, and buffaloes, and engaged in forest operations, are 
absolutely freer from danger in those countries than they 
are even in Lower ,Burmah; and all travellers allow that 
the rich caravans passing from Siam through the British 
Shan States to China are protected and encouraged 
by the Shan Chiefs, and have always passed free from 
attack. During my explorations I met and conversed with 
many of the chiefs of the Siamese Shan States, without ex- 
ception they were delighted with the prospect of a railway 
being constructed through their States, and assured me that 
they would do all in their power to forward its construction. 
In the words of one of the Princes of Lakon :—*“ Trade was 
as life-blood to the chiefs and people, a railway would 
greatly increase trade and the wealth of the countries 
through which it passed.” The old chief of Zimmé said he 
was an old man, he hoped that the railway would soon be 
undertaken, as he would otherwise lose the delight of seeing 
it. 

In connection with the subject of French and English 
competition for the trade of South-Eastern Asia, it will be 
well to compare the value of their present exports to China 
and Siam. The French exports to China in 1885 were 
valued at £160,000, whilst those from the United Kingdom 
and British India together were valued at £23,456,346. 
The British exports to China were therefore 146 times as 
large as those of France. The British stake in Siam 
was thus alluded to by Mr. Satow, our Minister in Siam, 
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in a letter to Earl Granville, dated Bangkok, May 
7, 1885 :— 


“The direct trade with Europe is in most years extremely small, and it 
is only in consequence of the large export of rice in 1884 that we find the 
sum of £250,000 credited to Europe. Nine-elevenths of the total export 
trade, valued at nearly £ 1,650,000, is with Hong Kong and Singapore, and 
must contribute greatly to the prosperity of those two colonies. Of the 
imports, about £340,00c represents English manufactures; £ 200,000 
products of British India; while Hong Kong sends goods, partly of 
British, partly of Chinese origin, to about the same value. From the 
Straits Settlements produce is imported to the value of £22,000, making 
in all £762,000, or over three-quarters of a million sterling. The imports 
from the continent of Europe are valued at £164,000, and from the 
United States £50,000. If we suppose the imports from Hong Kong to 
be equally divided between goods of British and Chinese origin, the result 
will be, articles produced in Great Britain and British possessions to the 
value of £640,000, against £314,000 from the continent of Europe, the 
United States, and China combined. The commercial interests of Great 
Britain in Siam, as compared with the rest of the world, are consequently : 
In fixed capital, as 2 to 1; in steamers, as 8 to 1; in exports, as 9 to 2; 
in imports, as 2 to 1. It is further to be noted that the import duties are 
only 3 per cent., ad valorem. If Siam proper were to pass into the hands 
of any European Power with protectionist tendencies, it cannot be doubted 
that the tariff would be greatly increased, and it is by no means impro- 
bable, if we are to judge by what has been proposed with regard to the trade 
of Tonquin, that differential duties would be imposed to the disadvantage 
of British trade.” 


Of the 180 vessels that entered Bangkok in 1884, only 
two were French. French trade in Siam is so insignificant 
as to claim no separate mention in the statistics. 

Besides the interests we have in Siam mentioned by 
Mr. Satow, we must remember that our fellow-subjects in 
Siam number 10,000 souls; that every pedler in the 
country—Chinaman, Toungthoo, Shan, and Burmese—is 
a British subject, born either in our colonies, or in Burmah; 
that upwards of 40,000 cattle, besides numbers of elephants 
and buffaloes, are yearly purchased in Siam and taken by 
land into Burmah; and that the valuable teak forests in 
Siam and its Shan States are worked by our fellow-subjects. 
When we consider the vast stake we have in Siam, so 
superior to that of any other nation, and to that of the rest 


of the world combined, we must naturally be extremely 
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lay averse to letting its trade pass from us into French hands ; 
| to allowing a customs duty of 37} per cent. to be levied 
upon British merchandise by the French at the Siamese 


id it FF ‘ ‘ : 

cm seaports. Nearly all the foreign interests in that country 

port | are at present British ; the railway to China would only be 

- _ one more British interest to protect. We have seen what 
€ 


a very insignificant interest France has at present in the 
of | trade of China; and have pointed out that the French line 
from Tonquin to Yunnan is intended to develop French trade 
at the expense of that of other nations. The only method 
by which we can checkmate French designs and ensure the 
development of our trade in South-Eastern Asia, is by the 
construction of the Burmah-Siam-China Railway. 

In order to get a general idea of the country lying 
between the Brahmaputra River and Chungking, the 





commercial emporium of the Chinese province of Ssuchuan, 
it will be well to fix the mind upon the great snow-clad 
chain of the Himalaya Mountains which forms the southern 
border of the great tableland of Tibet, and lies immediately 
to the north of our Indian possessions. Under various 
names, this mighty chain of mountains continues, broken 
through by the Brahmaputra, Salween, Meh Kong, and 
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nly Yang-Tse Rivers, throughout Western Ssuchuan as far as 
int | the basin of the Min River, when, turning northwards, it 
: proceeds, still snow-clad, until it impinges upon the lofty 
by | chain of mountains which form the great water-parting 
in | between the Yang-Tse and Yellow Rivers. The chain of 
he | the Himalayas thus forms the eastern as well as the 
-is | southern flank of the great tableland of Tibet. 
th; f Indo-China is the comprehensive term now applied to 
its | the south-eastern section of Asia, lying to the south of 
by | China Proper, and between the Indian Ocean and China 
in | Sea. It isa huge arm thrown out from the extension of 
ts. | the Himalaya, which skirts the south-eastern flank of the 
so Tibetan plateau, and at one time seems to have consisted 
bat of plateaux in terraces, gradually decreasing southwards, 


ly and divided into compartments by mountains and their 
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spurs. At the extremity of the arm ran out fingers of hills 
which enclosed large bays, since partially filled up by the 
detritus brought down by the rivers now forming their 
deltas. Above these deltas the country at one time 
was evidently lacustrine, but underground passages were 
gradually formed through the impounding hills, earth 
motion created rifts in the country, and the lakes were 
drained by the issuing torrents, which gradually destroyed 
portions of the plateaux, leaving a maze of generally table- 
topped mountains, 

The general trend of the mountain chains and river 
valleys is north to south; while in India it is east to west. 
The country is divided into three natural divisions or basins 
—the westernmost drained by the Irrawaddi, Sittang, and 
Salween rivers, into the Bay of Bengal (known politically 
as Burmah) ; the central drained by the Meh Kong and 
Meh Nam into the Gulf of Siam; the easternmost by the ar 
Song-coi and other minor streams which fall into the Gulf T 





of Tonquin and China Sea. Therivers are separated from | ' 
each other by parallel ranges of mountains and a multitude | of 


of main spurs, generally running in the same direction. lo 
The intervening longitudinal river and stream valleys are | M 
in places contracted by narrow gorges, between which lie [ 

extensive alluvial plains, and below the gorges the rivers ‘ tit 
pass through vast plains which gradually develop into | B 
extensive and rich deltas. Our Burmese dominions are | 
divided into three portions—Lower Burmah, Upper Bur- | by 


mah, and the Shan States on the plateaux to the east of 
the Upper Irrawaddi. Upper Burmah and the British be 
Shan States lie wedged in between India and China, the | 4 
Siamese Shan States, and Tonquin, and, bordering China C 


on the south and west, separate the land-locked western P 
half of China from the sea and from India. Bounding | * 
Burmah on the north lies the snow-clad extension of the “i 
Himalaya mountains, from which springs the great terraced ” 
bulwark of mountains and plateaux which form the western ” 


half of Ssuchuan, and, gradually descending in height, the q 
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| whole of Yunnan and the portion of Indo-China to the south 





of it. This extension of the Himalayas and parts of the first 
terrace to the south of it are snow-clad as far south as the 
latitude of Tali-Fu, and are cut through by deep ravines, in 
which run the upper waters of the Salween, Meh Kong, 
and Yang-Tse rivers. From Yunnan, which lies on the 
second terrace of the great bulwark, in the angle made by 
the Yang-Tse and the Meh Kong, diverge the basins of 
the Sikiang (or Canton River) and the Song-coi (or Red 
River), to the latter of which Tonquin corresponds 
geographically. 

Through Western Yunnan run in deep north and south 
abysses the rivers Salween and Meh Kong, which above 
their deltas are quite unnavigable for the greater part of 
their course. Both pass through the Burmese Shan States. 
The Meh Kong, after continuing through Eastern Siam 
and Cambodia, falls into the sea in French Cochin-China. 
The Salween falls into the Gulf of Martaban. The hills 


| to the west of the Salween die down in the neighbourhood 
| of Beeling, and the hills to the east of that river, gradually 


lowering, become easy to cross in the neighbourhood of 
Maulmain. 

The main routes that have been proposed at various 
times for the connection of Burmah and China are—(1) the 
Bhamo route; (2) the Mandalay route; (3) the Salween 
route ; (4) the Hlinedet route ; and (5) lastly, that proposed 


| by Mr. Colquhoun and myself. 


The route from Bhamo to Tali and Yunnan Fu has 


been traversed since 1875 by various travellers, including 


Mr. Colquhoun in 1881. In 1876 Mr. Colborne Baber, 
Chinese Secretary to the Peking Legation, who accom- 
panied the Grosvenor Mission, reported as follows: “It 
seems hopeless to think of making it practicable for wheel 


_ carriages. The valleys, or rather the abysses, of the Salween 


and Meh Kong must long remain insuperable difficulties, 
not to mention many other obstacles. By piercing half a 
dozen Mont Cenis tunnels and erecting a few Menai 
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bridges, the road from Burmah to Yunnan Fu could doubt- 
less be much improved.” If laid out with a gradient ot 
100 feet per mile, the line would be 967 miles long, the 
crow-line distance being only 360. As Bhamo will be 
distant 600 miles by rail from Rangoon, the total distance 
by rail from Rangoon, v7é@ Bhamo to Yunnan Fu, would 
be 1,567 miles, or more than 600 miles longer than our 
proposed line from Maulmain to Yunnan Fu, and fully 700 
miles longer than the French line from Tonquin to the samc 
place. ° The cost of carriage over an extra 600 miles of 
railway would tell greatly against the development of trade. 
For one customer that could buy goods carried over a rail. 
way from Bhamo to Yunnan Fu, ten purchasers would be 
found for goods brought by the 600 miles shorter railway 
from Maulmain. The cost of the Bhamo line, owing to 
the nature of the country to be traversed, would be at least 
three times as expensive as one leading from Maulmain ; 
and whatever the through trade along such a line might be, 
the local traffic in the mountainous region that it would 
traverse could never greatly increase. Mule caravans take 
forty-two days in proceeding from Bhamo to Yunnan Fu. 
Every traveller who has traversed this route has dwelt upon 
its insuperable difficulties. Its advocates (if any) are con- 
fined to those who have not been over the ground, and 
who seemingly have not studied the reports of those who 
have done so. 

The route from Mandalay to Yunnan Fu, vzd@ Theinne, 
is thus remarked upon by Dr. C. Williams in his work 
“Through Burmah to Western China” :—“ The Irrawaddi 
conductsiyou to within twenty miles of the passes into the 
Shan plateau. These passes, however, I believe to be 
quite impracticable for either rail or tramway. In 1861, 
passing along the westernmost ridges of the mountains 
where the Theinne route pierces them, I had to go by paths 
at a height of over 5,000 feet above the river flats. | 
have been up and down the western face of the range in 


that neighbourhood by four different routes, each of them. 
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precipitous, and not only at present impracticable, but, as 
far as one without engineering experience can judge, it 
appears impossible to make them available for any kind of 
rail, or even tramway, without an expenditure far beyond 
what it is possible to suppose can be reasonably devoted to 
the purpose.” The Theinne route, according to the report 


of the Burmese Embassy to Peking in 1787, after pro- 


ceeding 416 miles, in which it crossed forty-five hills, five 
large rivers, and twenty-one streams, joins the Bhamo route 


| at Yung-Chang (Maing Chang), a place in the Yunnan 


province west of the Mekong, and thus encounters the 
worst difficulties of the Bhamo route. 
The Salween River route, after a series of explorations, 


_ is known to be impracticable. Dr. Richardson, on his way 
_ from Maulmain to Mandalay, v7@ Karennee, says (vzde 


McLeod's and Richardson’s Journals, p. 113): “ The Sal- 
ween, till within sixty or eighty miles of its mouth, is said 


_ to be one of the most impracticable rivers in this part of 
_ the country, with its bed full of falls and rapids, so as to 
_ render it dangerous in many, impassable in some, parts, and 
_ its banks abrupt mountains, with very few valleys or spots 


favourable for the habitation of man.” Dr. Richardson’s 
information is borne out by that of succeeding travellers. 


_ Captains Williams and Luard, in their report dated June 


15, 1867, stated that the Salween valley was “barren and 
too narrow to admit of improvement by cultivation. From 
the report of Captain Watson and Mr. Fedden of the same 
valley in higher latitudes, no improvement in this respect 
may be looked for beyond British territory. We therefore 
propose that the route should, on reaching the Kaimaphyoo 
Choung, bear westward to the Mobyai Valley, ascend it, and 
thence across the Salween at the Takaw Ferry, to Theinne, 


or such other point north of Karennee as may be found to be 


best.” They proposed that the portion of the railway con- 

structed to our frontier along the Salween from the Min- 

tabyee Choung should be executed “in side-cutting through 

limestone rock, at a height of about 50 feet above the Sal- 
24 
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ween, and would thus continue up to the Pah Choung. In 
its course it would have to encounter the Padee Choung, 
which is about 150 yards wide at its mouth. This in the 
hot weather is the only stream met with, but there are many 
gullies in the hillsides which, though then dry, must in the 
rains become torrents for a few hours. For these, water- 
way would therefore be required.” 

As the hills in many places rise in cliffs direct from the 
bed of the river, the expense of construction places out of 
the question a railway up the desolate and unproductive 
ravine of the Salween to the Takaw Ferry, particularly when 
we consider how impracticable for railway construction the 
country is between the ferry and Kiang Hung. 

The route vd Hlinedet and Takaw Ferry to Kiang 
Hung has been traversed by Dr. Cushing from Hlinedet to 
Kiang Tung, and by Captain McLeod from Kiang Tung 
to Kiang Hung. In 1870 Dr. Cushing ascended the 
Hlinedet Pass to Poayhla, 3,600 feet above the sea, and 
proceeded to Mone, crossing four passes, one of which is 
4,900 above sea-level. From Moné he passed over three 
ranges of hills, and descended to the Takaw Ferry, where 


the Salween is 800 feet wide and 870 feet above sea-level. f 7 


Thence he crossed eight passes varying from 4,000 to 6,500 
feet above sea-level, and descended 4,000 feet to the plain 
of Kiang Tung. In 1837 McLeod crossed five ranges of 
hills when journeying from Kiang Tung to Kiang Hung. 
The ascent of these hills is necessary, as, owing to the 
country having been lacustrine in its formation, the streams 


generally break through the hills in cliff-bound defiles or | 


disappear in underground passages, thus passing from 
valley to valley. Hlinedet is about 300 miles distant by 
railway from Rangoon. If aligned at 100 feet per mile, 


the distance from Hlinedet to Kiang Hung would be con- } 


siderably greater than from Maulmain to the same place. 


Considering the great cost of a line across such a moun- | 


tainous country, and the distance of Hlinedet from Ran- 
goon, this line, which would be the cheapest of the rival lines 
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proceeding from Upper Burmah to Yunnan Fu, could 
never compete with the cheaper and shorter railway from 
Maulmain. Owing to these difficulties, Kiang Hung by this 
route would be at least 300 miles further from the sea than by 
the far cheaper railway which would connect it with Maul- 
main. No easier or shorter route than the Hlinedet is 
known to exist as far south as Kiang Hsen (on the Meh 
Kong River), and Kiang Hsen, and through it South-West 
China, can be easily and cheaply approached through a 
fertile and peaceable region from our seaport of Maulmain. 

By starting from this point we shall escape the maze of 
hills lying between the Salween and the Irrawaddi ; avoid 
the very difficult country on the Hlinedet, Mandalay, and 
Bhamo routes; have a much shorter line to the seaboard; 
and shall be able to tap the Shan States of Burmah and 
Siam, as well as the south-western provinces of China. 
The line we propose from Maulmain to Ssumao is the only 
one of the rival British routes which could possibly com- 
pete with the French line from Tonquin for the trade of 
South-West: China. 

The total length of the proposed line from Maulmain 
via Raheng to Ssumao is 703 miles, and the estimated cost 
for its construction £4,728,750. Of the total length, 80 
miles lies in our Burmese dominions; 383 miles partly in 
Siam and partly in the Siamese Shan States; and 240 
miles in the British Shan States. The British portion of 
the railway in Burmah is estimated to cost £743,750. The 
portion through Siam and its Shan States, 42,197,500 ; 
and the portion through the British Shan States, 41,787,500. 
The branch from Raheng to Bangkok, 268 miles in length, 
is estimated at £1,340,000. This branch, however, forms 
no part of the proposed through line to China. The 


_ through line, besides opening up the country in its neigh- 


bourhood, is the one best adapted to draw local traffic from 
the whole of Central Indo-China. Leading from Maul- 
main, a town of 53,000 inhabitants and the centre of a 
district containing 300,000 souls, it proceeds in an easterly 
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direction past several villages to the Siamese frontier, and 
thence to Raheng, an important Siamese town containing 
about 21,000 inhabitants, and the chief town of a province 
with a population of between 200,000 and 300,000. From 


Raheng it proceeds northwards, passing through and approxi- f 


mately bi-secting the Siamese Shan States, which contain 
upwards of 2,000,000 inhabitants. In these States it passes 
through 139 towns and villages, including the chief towns 


of Tern, Lakon, Ngow, Penyow, Hpan, Kiang Hai, and J 


Kiang Hsen; and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
many other places. This portion of the railway will like- 
wise draw the trade of the following important commercial 
centres which lie at the undermentioned distances from the 
line: Muang Peh, 3 days; Muang Fang, 3 days; Muang 
Nan, 4 days ; Lapoon, 2 days; Zimmé, 3 days ; Ootaradit, 
5 days; and Luang Prabang, 6 days. Between Kiang 
Hsen and Ssumao, the frontier post of China, the line will 
pass along the Meh Kong River near many important towns 


and villages, in a region celebrated for the fertility of its F 
rice-plains and the extent of its teak forests and cotton and 
tea plantations. No accurate statistics can be given of the 


population of these States, but it most likely consists of 
from one and a half to two and a half million souls. 


The branch line from Raheng to Bangkok will pass} 
through the centre of the rich plains and delta of Siam} 


proper, containing about 5,000,000 inhabitants. Between 
Raheng and Bangkok, 288 villages and towns are situated 


on the river banks, and for many miles above Bangkok the 
villages are continuous. Bangkok contains 500,000 inhabi- | 
tants. As the railway would be constructed through the} 


country neighbouring the river, the line would be certain to 
be highly remunerative—both from local and through 
traffic. The through trade between Bangkok and Maul- 
main, both for passengers and goods, would greatly add to 
the receipts of the line. If the branch line to Bangkok is 
constructed, the British line from the Siamese frontier to 
Maulmain will draw a large through traffic from Bangkok 
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as well as from the Shan States and South-Western China. 
The Burmese line between Rangoon and Prome, 162 miles 
in length, which was opened in 1878, conriected the sea- 
port of Rangoon, containing 134,176 inhabitants, with the 


» town of Prome containing 28,813 inhabitants, and passed 


for fully two-thirds of its length through an unfertile country 
covered with scrub-jungle. On the whole length of the 
railway there were not more than six villages ; and the line 


' was in competition with the admirable flotilla of steamers 


plying on the Irrawaddi River. Yet this line paid last 
year a net profit of about 54 per cent. upon the cost of its 
construction. 

With such results before us we can have no doubt that 
the Burmah-Siam-China Railway, when constructed, will 
prove very much more remunerative than the Rangoon and 
Prome line, both from local and through traffic. 

The extent of the caravan trade in the Shan States and 
the vast amount of goods and produce moving about the 


} country is surprising, considering the present cost of 


carriage. Carriage down stream from Zimmé to Bangkok 
costs £9 5s. 74d. a ton; the railway rate for carriage of 
grain this distance, assuming the same mileage charge 
as on the Rangoon and Toungoo Railway, would be ten 
times as cheap. Beyond Zimmé all navigation ceases, and 
carriage by land is compulsory ; the cost of transit is there- 
fore greatly enhanced. Two shillings and si€pence a ton 
per mile is the average cost for land transport of the grain 
in the Siamese Shan States which has to be moved from 
State to State in times of scarcity caused by local deficient 
rainfall. 

When crossing the Loi Saket Pass, which lies to the 
north-east of Zimmé, I counted in one day 154 laden cattle 
and 111 porters. Between Kiang-Hsen and Lakon, | 
noted 670 laden cattle and upwards of 1,200 people going 
in the direction of Kiang-Hsen; many others had passed 
by other routes. Wherever we went, produce and merchan- 
dise were being conveyed by elephants, oxen, ponies, mules, 
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and porters. Besides the caravan traffic in European and 
Chinese goods, tobacco, pepper, paddy, betel-nuts, salt, 
dried fish, vegetable wax, cutch, sticklack, gum benjamin 
or benzoin, jaggery, tamarinds, tea, gamboge, liquorice, 
sarsaparilla, cocoa-nuts, black varnish, indigo and other 
dyes, and much other produce, are moved about the country, 
and form a local and through traffic that would greatly 


develop with the introduction of railways, and the ensuing f 
decrease in the cost of transit, and certain increase that J 


would occur in the cultivation and population of the 
country. 

The hindrance placed upon the spread of our commerce 
by the present costly mode of conveyance is evidenced by 
the price of imported articles in the interior. The journey 
from Bangkok to Raheng in native boats takes 20 days in 
the height of the rains, and from 30 to 35 days in the dry 
season ; salt, at the time of my visit, was three times as 
dear at Raheng as it was at Bangkok, and the year before 
it was enhanced to four times the price. The missionaries at 


Zimmé told me that salt fetched there upwards of six times | 


what it did in Bangkok, and double what it does in Raheng. 
Caravan-men told me that the raw cotton purchased by them 
in the Shan States sold in Yunnan for four times the amount 


they paid for it. The wares brought with them consisted of | 


opium, beeswax, walnuts, hats and hat-covers, brass pots, 
ox bells, silk*Boods, silk and fur jackets, silk trousers, figured 
cloth, straw hats, and tea, the latter from the British Shan 
States. They took back with them cotton, ivory, horns, 


feathers, tinsel plates, and European goods. In Maing- 


loongyee kerosine oil varies from six rupees to eight rupees 
a tin, the price in Maulmain being two and a half rupees. 
Tea was three times the Maulmain price. At Raheng, 
fast colour prints were selling for four rupees that had cost 
two rupees and eight annas in Bangkok. At Zimmé, 
broadcloth fetched thirty rupees that cost fifteen rupees in 
Maulmain. Iron chatties, bought for three rupees, sell for 
between six and seven. English goods purchased in Bang- 
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kok were selling in Zimmé at the following enhanced 
prices :—Green flannel, 50 per cent. ; black flannel, 50 per 
cent. ; red cotton yarn, 344 per cent. ; matches, 674 per 
cent.; zinc pails, 260 per cent.; candles, 4o per cent. ; 
kerosine oil, 55 per cent. ; sulphur, 57 per cent. ; iron bar, 
383 per cent. ; iron nails, 55} per cent.; lead, 75 per cent. ; 
caps, 40 per cent. ; shot, 37 per cent.; powder, 123 per 
cent. ; guns, 273 per cent. ; muslins of various qualities, from 
124 to 35 per cent. ; and twist cloths, from 19} to 23} per 
cent. ; Chinese crockery cups were enhanced 50 per cent. ; 
and Chinese silk, 20 per cent. The exports from Zimmé 
to Bangkok were enhanced on their arrival as follows :-— 
Large ivory tusks, 45 per cent. ; smaller tusks, 30 per cent. ; 
sticklac, 423 per cent.; opium, 41 per cent.; cutch, 23 per 
cent. ; hides, 47 per ceni.; horns, 47 per cent.; beeswax, 
153 per cent. ; honey, 100 per cent. ; nitre, 334 per cent. 

Cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts do not thrive in the Shan 
States north of Zimmé or in Yunnan, and are carried there 
in great quantities. Cutch, lime, and betel-leaves are 
required for chewing with betel-nut. Tamarinds, chillies, 
and turmeric are required for curry, which with rice and fish 
forms the chief part of the food of the people. Fish are 
scarce in some parts, and plentiful in others; dried fish, 
therefore, form a staple article of local traffic. Kerosine oil 
is displacing other lamp oils in China, Siam, and the Shan 
States. Salt is an absolute necessary, and is carried for 
great distances. Tobacco, tea, and cotton, will not grow in 
Yunnan, and thrive in some of the states better than in 
others ; these are likewise necessaries for the people. In 
Siam as in Burmah, according to recent Government 
reports, European manufactures, owing to their cheapness, 
are displacing the produce of native looms. Everything 
points to the certainty of a large through and local trade 
along the proposed railway. 

The King of Siam fully allows the urgent need for 
railways in Siam, and the Foreign Minister, Prince Deva- 
wongse, who is a brother of the king, and of both the right 
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and left-hand queens, assured me that the King of Siam 
was exceedingly anxious to have his country opened up by 
railways. Before leaving Bangkok in January, 1885, I was 
told by our Minister that it only remained for the Govern- 
ment of India to consent to make the branch to the frontier, 
to ensure the king’s taking the matter of railways in hand; 
and he gave me to understand that the Siamese railways 
would be constructed to meet our branch line at the frontier. 

The gross cost of the Siamese portion of the through line 
to China, 383 miles in length, is estimated at £2,197,500. 
Supposing that 4 per cent. guarantee was granted by the 
Siamese Government upon the gross cost of the railway, 
with the proviso that the profits in excess of the guarantee 
shall be divided in the ratio of three-fourths to the Siamese 
Government, and one-fourth to the Company ; and that the 
line was divided into four sections, the first section being 
opened in the second year, the second in the third year, and 
the third and fourth in-the fourth year; and that each 
section paid 1 per cent. in the first year after it was opened; 
2 per cent. in the second year; 3 per cent. in the third 
year ; 4 per cent. in the fourth year—the gross amount 
expended on guaranteeing the line would be only 13°81 per 
cent. of the gross cost of the railway, or £303,532 in all. 
The net receipts earned by the railway would more than 
cover the guarantee after the seventh year from the com- 
mencement of the line. In the same way, if the Indian 
Government prefers to guarantee, instead of constructing, 
its sections of the railway, the gross cost of guaranteeing 
the British line, 320 miles in length, on the expenditure of 
42,531,250, would merely be £349,622, giving an average 
expenditure during the seven years in which the guarantee 
would be required of £49,946, or about a fifteenth of the 
surplus revenue that has been for many years paid by 
Lower Burmah into the Indian treasury after meeting all 
its expenses. 

The gross cost of the guarantee on the branch line, 
268 miles in length, from Raheng to Bangkok in the seven 
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years at 4 per cent. would be only’ 4 185,087, or considerably 
less than the cost of the earthwork required for the line 
between Raheng and Bangkok. 

All the civilized world is now competing with us for the 
trade of the East. German, American, Belgian, and Rus- 
sian merchants are straining every nerve to push their trade 
at the Chinese Treaty Ports. Peking swarms with foreign 
syndicates hoping to gain concessions or contracts for the 
construction of Chinese railways. Russia is constructing a 
through line bordering China and Chinese possessions on 
the North. Russia and China are about to negotiate for 
the construction of the Semipalatinsk and Shanghai, the 
Chita and Peking, and the Kiakhta and Peking Railways, 
which will tend to draw the trade of Northern China to a 
Russian port on the China Sea. The French are at work 
on their Tonquin-Yunnan and Tonquin-Kwangsi Railways 
in order to draw the trade of Western and Central China to 
a French port in Tonquin. 

For sixty-two years we have been neighbours of Siam 
and its Shan States. For sixty-two years we have done 
nothing towards developing our trade with them. Not a 
railway, not even a road, has been made to our eastern 
frontier. We have followed a policy of seclusion trom 
our Eastern neighbours. We have forgotten that India 
and Burmah were annexed by British merchants not 
merely from humanitarian motives, but for the extension of 
our trade. With foreign competition for the vast free-trade 
markets of the East growing fiercer and fiercer every year, 
it is time that we should tighten our belts and make ready 
for the fight that is raging around us. 

Only by the construction of the Burmah-Siam-China 
Railway can we obtain the trade of South-Western China. 
It will be a disastrous blunder if, from procrastination, want 
of foresight, want of backbone, or from a _penny-wise, 
pound-foolish policy, we allow that trade to pass into the 
hands of our French rivals. 

Hot S. Hatvert. 
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ASSAM AND THE INDIAN TEA TRADE. 


Tue jubilee of the tea industry in Assam was coincident 
with that of Her Majesty, since it was in the opening year 
of her reign that the first samples of tea grown in her 
remote dependency reached the English market. The 
growth of the trade during the half-century of its existence 
has effected a commercial revolution, and the year 1887 saw 
for the first time the tea imports from India and Ceylon for 
one month exceed those from China in the proportion of 
51 to 49. One of the many results of this far-reaching 
change has been to convert a region originally regarded as 
a useless incumbrance to the Indian Empire, into one likely 
to play an important part in the economic evolution of the 
future. 

The earliest historical glimpses of Assam show it ruled 
by the Hindu dynasty of Kamrup, still represented by the 
Maharaja of Kuch Behar, with dominions very much cur- 
tailed. The Kamrup rulers were swept away in about 
1228, by irruptions from the East of a race called Ahoms, 
identical with the Laos and Siamese, who still form the 
basis of the native population. Massive ruins marking the 
sites of ancient capitals testify to the solidity with which 
the Ahom conquerors established themselves, shown also 
by their success in repelling a series of Mogul invasions. 
They proved, however, unequal to resisting the subsequent 
incursions of the Burmese, whose aggressiveness in this 
quarter drew down upon them the vengeance of the 
English in the war of 1826. One of its results was to 
place Assam under British rule, and the experiment of 
governing a portion of its territory through a restored 
native ruler having subsequently been tried and failed, it 
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was in 1838 reunited under a uniform administration. The 
entire province was in 1874 constituted as a separate Chief 
Commissionership, comprising an area of 41,798 square 
miles, divided into 11 districts. The sparsity of its popu- 
lation, numbering only 4,132,019, or an average of 99 to 
the square mile, is in singular contrast with the density of 
that of Bengal, where a like space frequently supports 500, 
600, or even 800 human beings. Its area comprises the 
Valley of the Brahmaputra, with a lateral branch, through 
which a tributary flows, and the encircling and intervening 
mountain tracts, The latter are covered with unexplored 
forests and jungle, where the elephant and rhinoceros range 
to nearly 8,000 feet above sea level, and the tiger and other 
great cats prowl undisturbed. 

Assam is essentially a land of rivers, fed by the deluges 
of the monsoon ; the mountains to the north sending 34, 
and those to the south 24 considerable streams, to swell the 
main channel of the Brahmaputra. The latter has its 
principal source, now generally recognized as such, on the 
north side of the Himalayas, near that of the Sutlej, 
whence the Sanpu, afterwards the Dihang, flows eastward 
for 1,000 miles to join, at an acute angle, the lesser stream, 
in whose identity it is thenceforward merged. The 
subsequent course of their united waters is westward and 
southward for 800 miles to the Bay of Bengal. This they 
enter as part of the vast reticulated system of the Gangetic 
Delta, which thus receives the drainage of the northern as 
well as the southern Himalayan slope, discharging through 
its numerous mouths 30,000 metres a second, a volume sur- 
passed only by that of the Amazons, Parana, and Congo. 

The sanctity ascribed by native superstition to the 
Ganges hallows also its twin stream, and the great gorge of 
the Brahmakunda, or Parasaramkunda, by which the “ Son 
of Brahma” enters Assam in a series of cascades, is hallowed 
by tradition, and consecrated by pilgrimage. Below this 
stony staircase, the stream flows through the upper valley, 
between banks thickly wooded to the snow-line, and rolls 
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past Sadiya near the frontier, a current as voluminous as 
that of the Rhine at Cologne. Its flood, which, when con- 
fined in a single channel, measures a kilometre across, 
ramifies in the lower levels over a width of from 25 to 
60 miles, forming many islands between its intersecting 
branches. The largest of these, Majuli, or the Great 
Island, 55 miles long by ten in width, is enclosed between 
the main stream and the confluent waters of the Buri Lohit. 

The Brahmaputra, flowing in a bed formed by its own 
deposit, and expanding in the rainy season to a sheet of 
water many miles across, recognizes no fixed limits to its 
vagaries, and constantly changes its course, creating new 
islands, and obliterating old ones. Its navigation thus 
requires the same minute local knowledge as that of the 
Mississippi, and is directed by a series of native pilots, 
each familiar with his own section. Only at Gauhati, and 
a lower point called the “ Gates of Assam,” is it confined 
within a rocky channel, marking the sole sites available for 
future bridges. 

Dense jungle clothes the banks, leaving only some 
marshy depressions available for rice culture. The in- 
habited zone is on the lower slopes, where villages nestle 
among plantain orchards and bamboo-groves, while the 
mountains and plateaus of the higher elevations are 
smothered under trackless tropical forest. Few centres of 
population diversify the luxuriant wilderness of Assam, 
and only two towns, Gauhati, the ancient capital, and 
Sibsagar—the one with 11,492, and the other with 5,228 
inhabitants—contain as many as 5,000 souls. Shillong, the 
present administrative capital, founded in 1874, occupies a 
beautiful mountain site, many thousand feet above the 
plains, connected with Gauhati by a fine carriage-road, 
some 70 miles in length. Most of the province is, how- 
ever, still pathless forest, much of it is actually unexplored, 
yet its potential wealth only requires accessibility to render 
it a source of riches to the Empire. 

“Assam,” says Sir W. Hunter, “with its vast forests, 
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its inexhaustible rice-grounds, its coal, iron, and tea, and 
the cheap means of transit which its rivers afford, although 
at present one of the most backward of Indian provinces, 
has capabilities of development such as no other part of 
Bengal possesses.” * 

Such progress as it has hitherto made, with whatever 
prosperity may await it in the future, is entirely due to 
the existence in its jungle of an indigenous shrub, now 
known as that variety of the Zhea Bohea of China, the 
Thea Assaminensis. Its discovery, first made in 1823, 
remained for more than ten years a dead letter, as the 
monopoly of the China tea-trade, then possessed by the 
East India Company, rendered them reluctant to en- 
courage competition, even in their own dominions, It 
was on the withdrawal of this privilege from their renewed 
charter in 1833, that their attention was turned to finding 
compensation for it elsewhere, and the Tea Committee, 
composed of high officials in Calcutta, was charged in 1834 


with investigating and reporting on the subject. 
To General Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, 
belongs the credit of having forced on their attention, in 


’ 


the teeth of hostile experts, the claims of the “ Assam’ 
shrub, first discovered and reported on by his predecessor 
in office, Mr. David Scott,+ to rank as a true Zernstron 
producing the tea of commerce, used as such by the 
hill-tribes of the adjacent regions. The result of his 
energetic representations was the despatch of a scientific 
deputation, consisting of Drs. Wallich, McClelland, and 
Griffiths, to collect information on the spot. . The journey 
from Calcutta to Sadiya, now performed in five days, then 
occupied more than four months, from August 29, 1835, 
to January 9, 1836; but the Commissoners’ report, 


* Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition ; art. Assam. 

+ So says Mr. J. Berry White in his paper on “The Indian Tea 
Industry,” published in the “Journal of the Society of Arts,” June 1o, 
1887. Lieutenant Charlton and Mr. C. Bruce are credited by others 
with the discovery. 
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when it came, was conclusive as to the existence of a 
true tea-plant in Assam. They made, however, a 
blunder, by regarding it as a degenerate variety of 
the Zhea Bohea, and recommending the introduction of 
the latter for artificial culture, thus favouring the im- 
portation into the country of what has been in reality a 
deteriorating element. 

The Assam tea-shrub is a miniature tree, growing, 
when wild, from twenty-five to thirty and even thirty-five 


feet high, with a satiny leaf of golden green some nine | 


inches long. The Chinese plant, on the other hand, is 
a scrubby bush, resembling the privet of English hedges, 
growing in many separate stems to a height of but six 
to seven feet, and bearing a leaf of a dull dark green, 
no more than four inches long. Not only is the yield 
per acre of the first nearly double that of the second, 
but it is more easily manufactured, the young shoots 
hardening and aging more slowly, while its produce 
eventually commands a higher price in the market. But 
the Chinese plant, being a hardier and more prolific 
variety, blended everywhere, by the intermixture of its 
pollen, with the indigenous shrub, and _ produced that 
hybrid stock, now almost universally cultivated throughout 
Assam, India, and Ceylon. To eliminate the foreign 
strain is now the object of improving planters, so much 
so that the seed of the pure indigenous plant fetches 
three or four times as much as that of the hybrid. 

Nor was this the only mistake made by the authorities 
in their efforts to foster the infant industry in Assam. 
Every native of the Flowery Land being regarded as 
necessarily a proficient in the art of tea culture, Chinese 
seamen and boatmen, who had never seen a garden, were 
picked up indiscriminately in the Indian seaports, as super- 
intendents and directors of the Government plantations. 

Hence the first trial, made on ill-chosen ground, re- 
sulted in total failure, the plants died, and the Brahma- 
putra has since obliterated, with the sand-bank on which 
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they were planted, all trace of this initial experiment. 
A more happily selected site at Chabwa, eighteen miles 
from Dibrugarh, proved the cradle of the Assam tea 
culture, for here the first successful garden was laid 
down in 1837. After many changes of ownership, it is 
still, at the lapse of fifty years, a paying concern, and gives 
its name to the existing Chabwa Company. 

After the incorporation of Upper Assam in British 
territory in 1838, State enterprise was superseded by 


private speculation, and the Assam Tea Company, of 
disastrous memory, came into existence, to enjoy for many 


years, as the pioneer of the new husbandry, a monopoly 
of failure. 

“We learn by spoiling” (Guastando s’ impara), says 
the Italian adage, and the first Tea Company rapidly 
expended a capital of £200,000 in the costly process of 
education. Barely escaping bankruptcy, it survived, how- 
ever, to profit, under improved management, by its dearly 
bought experience, and after a hard struggle for existence 
paid its first dividend out of earnings in 1852. It is now 
at the head of the Indian Tea Companies, with property 
valued at half a million, and paying dividends at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum.* 

Meantime a race of smaller cultivators had begun 
to tread on its heels, and in 1853 there were nine private 


_ tea-gardens in Assam. Five years later was formed the 


second great Tea Company, that of Jorehaut, which has 
had a career of almost unbroken prosperity, represented 
by dividends averaging 15 per cent. 

A period followed when the tea industry, from 1861 
to 1864, passed through the inevitable phase of speculative 
fever. So high did it run during those years, that lucrative 
appointments in India were thrown up to embark in tea- 
gardening, while business in Government offices sometimes 
came to a standstill, from the desertions of clerks to the 
same enterprise. In Assam, as elsewhere under similar 


* It did so in the crop of 1885. 
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circumstances, swindling throve apace, and many are the 
stories told of frauds perpetrated on speculators, them- 
selves perhaps bent on defrauding the public. The natural 
reaction followed—the Assam El Dorado, like so many 
others, proved the road to ruin, and the years 1864, 1865, 
and 1866, are signalized by a black mark in the annals 
of tea-planting. 

After having passed through these successive dis- 
orders, incidental, as it would seem, to the infancy of all 
undertakings, tea culture entered on that later stage of 
development in which sober progress is recognized as 
the law of its being, and thrifty husbandry as the sole 
secret of profits in the face of world-wide competition. 
Fortunatus’s purse is not to be picked up in the Assam 
jungle, and the tea-planter’s gains, like those of all 
agriculturists, are the hardly-won meed of patient skill. 
Indeed, he has more than his share of the troubles that 
afflict the farmer, since the tea-plant has to contend with 
a greater number and variety of foes than almost any other 
crop. Yet the dread and dismay caused by “red spider,” 
“oreen fly,” “orange beetle,” “mosquito blight,” and all 
the other insect plagues and pests his plantation is liable 
to, are as nothing compared with the annoyances and 
anxieties connected with the labour question, and summed 
up to his mind in the word “coolie.” It is on the whole 
fortunate for him that the active care and supervision 
required by the plants at all seasons, leave him little 
time for ruminating on his woes, and make his life an 
unceasing round of duties and occupations. 

In the preliminary process of choosing a site for a tea 
garden, blind adherence to Chinese precedent led European 
cultivators in Assam into one of their many initial errors. 
Pictures representing men slung in baskets to pick the leaf 
on precipitous declivities, were supposed to indicate the 
preference of the plant for such localities, while it is really 
the pressure of population on the soil of China that relegates 
its culture only to spots unfit for the growth of food. Steep 
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slopes are inimical to high cultivation, as the constant 
loosening of the earth round the plants which it implies 
renders the roots in such situations liable to be stripped by 
heavy rains. The gentlest incline consistent with moderate 
drainage, is now found to be the form of ground that lends 
itself best to the requirements of culture. Poor soils, again, 
were at first believed to be the special predilection of the 
shrub, which, on the contrary, thrives best in the richest 
vegetable mould, abhorring only the stiff clays, whose resist- 
ance the tender spongioles of its roots cannot penetrate. 
An intermixture of sand is necessary for the same reason, 
and a dark earth, unless the colour be produced by vegetable 
decay, is invariably unsuited to the plant. The great depth 
to which its root-fibres descend, enables it to draw nourish- 
ment from a superficially exhausted soil, and thus worn-out 
coffee plantations in Ceylon are capable of being utilized 
over again as tea-gardens. Heat and moisture, neither of 
which, if duly alternated, can be excessive, furnish the 
atmospheric conditions in which the tea-plant luxuriates, 
while this combination forms the climate most deleterious 
to man. Assam, where violent but brief deluges of rain 
are succeeded by unclouded sunshine, satisfies these require- 
ments to perfection; and Colonel Money,* in comparing it 
with the other Indian tea districts, chiefly Darjiling, 


_ Chittagong, and Ceylon, gives it the highest percentage of 


advantages under the heads of climate, soil, and conforma- 
tion of ground, though a very low one as regards transport, 
and supply of labour and manure. Frost, though not fatal 


_ to the tea-plant, lessens its productiveness, and the Hima- 


layan and Nilgherry teas, reared in the comparatively cool 
climate of the hills, are weaker, though more delicate in 
flavour, than those grown in the forcing-house atmosphere 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Coarse grass jungle, where the soil has been enriched 
by centuries of vegetable compost, while its clearing can be 


* The Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea,” by Lizut.-Co.. EpwarD 
Money. London: W. H. Whittingham and Co. 1873. 
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effected by applying a lucifer match, is the most advantage- 
ous site for atea-garden. Such lots, of which the ownership, 
under the category of waste lands, vests in the Government 
of India, were formerly sold by auction, being put up at the 
price first of 5s., afterwards increased to 16s.anacre. Since 
1876, however, the practice has been to let on leases of 30 
years, at a rent rising progressively to 2s. an acre, such 
leases being put up to auction at a minimum premium of a 
like amount. Up to March, 1883, 221,379 acres had been 
let under this tenure, the term of which is renewable, on its 
expiry, at the average price of waste lands. An indispen- 
sable adjunct to the ground intended for the plantation itself 
is a nearly equal area of uncleared tree-jungle, in order to 
furnish the charcoal required for manufacture. 

As soon as the future garden has been sufficiently dug 
and weeded, stakes are driven at intervals of about four 
feet, to mark the place of the plants. The latter, invariably 
raised from seed, are, according to local conditions, either 
grown in a nursery to be subsequently transplanted, or 
planted immediately at the spots marked out for them, a 
process termed “sowing at stake.” For three years they 
are not mature enough to bear even the lightest picking, 
and the garden, absolutely unproductive during that period, 
is not in full bearing until the eighth year. At the lapse of 
twenty years, during which the plant remains in full pro- 
ductiveness, it is generally cut down to within a few inches 
of the ground, when it sends up a new growth of suckers 
from its root. The Chinese, on the other hand, consider 
the tea-plant, like the vine, improved by age, and show 
specimens boasting a century of antiquity. 

The plants, heavily pruned in winter, are kept at a 
height of 30 inches, and present a tabular surface, six to 
eight feet across. Much ground, amounting to 30 or 
40 per cent in some gardens, and 20 per cent throughout 
Assam, is wasted through “ vacancies,” blank spaces left by 
the failure of a proportion of the seedlings. These it is 
difficult to replace, as the older plants starve the younger in 
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the struggle for existence, and fresh ground is generally 
taken up in preference to overcoming the difficulty. There 
is considerable difference of opinion as to the efficacy of 
manure in increasing the productiveness of a tea plantation, 
but the best authorities are in favour of its use, and recom- 


mend the application of all decaying vegetable matter 
| to this purpose. The amount of labour and supervision 


required for even a small area under tea culture, may be 


estimated from the fact that 2,500 bushes are generally 


reckoned to the acre, while as many as 8,712 have been 
grown successfully on the same area by the hedgerow 
system of planting in a continuous line. Thus it is laid 
down by the authority last quoted, that a tea estate under 


| private management should never exceed 500 acres, with a 


nearly equal extent of forest to supply the fires. 

In this, asin all other forms of husbandry, large profits 
are dependent on high culture, and an annual expenditure 
of roo Rs. an acre will amply repay. Constant, that is to 
say monthly, hoeing is the most beneficial treatment for the 
plant, the demands on the vitality of which require to be 
met with a constant stimulus. Its productiveness depends 
on the frequency with which it “ flushes,” or sends out new 
leaf-shoots, and “the more hoeing, the quicker the flushes,” 


/is an axiom of tea culture. From February or March to 
' the middle or end of November, the season in Assam of 
| the activity of the plant, the flushes succeed each other at 
_ irregular intervals, varying between seven and twenty days. 


A small crop and scant profits, are represented by a total of 
18 flushes ; ample production and large gains, by 25. A 
tea-garden in full flush is a very pretty sight, as its thickly 
planted bushes then appear as if crowned with gold. 

As the young shoot must be plucked while still callow 
and tender, an army of leaf-pickers is required to carry on 
the operation simultaneously. The leaves are daintily nipped 
off by the thumb and index Anger, half the last one always 
being left so as to draw the sap upwards towards the new 
growth. In the first plucking of the season, only the bud 
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and half the leaf next it are taken, the maximum of three 
and a half leaves in addition to the bud being progressively 
reached as the season advances. 

The quality of the tea is determined by the position of 
the leaf it is made from. Thus, the closed bud and half- 
open leaf next it, forming the head of the flush, alone give 
true Pekoe ; the two succeeding leaves Souchong ; and those 
still lower down Bohea and Congou, the latter, however, 
being a quality rarely manufactured in Assam. The pro- 
duction of “ Pekoe tips,” which owe their silvery or orange- 
grey bloom to the down on the callow bud, is also generally 
neglected, the separate treatment they require being too 
costly to be repaid even by the high price they command. 

Each bush yields a yearly average of 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. of 
finished tea, representing four times that weight of green 
leaf. This figure is, of course, largely exceeded by indivi- 
dual plants, and one has been known to give 13% ozs. The 
gross production throughout India of 256 Ibs. to the acre is 
surpassed by that of Assam, reckoned at 280 Ibs. The 
latter is the minimum of profitable production, taking ex- 
penses of cultivation at 4o Rs. to the acre, 100 Rs. being 
required for really high culture. A profit of £20 ought, 
according to estimates, to accrue on a crop of 400 lbs. to 
the acre, but is found in practice to shrink to £10 or £15. 
Well-cultivated gardens produce 500 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. per 
acre, while the figure of 920 Ibs. has been reached in 
Upper Assam, and 1,000 lbs. per acre is hoped for among 
the possibilities of the future. 

Plants grown for seed blossom in the spring, the flower 
resembling that of the white dog-rose, and the seed is 
ripened in October or November. That of the indigenous 
plant sells for 200 Rs. to 300 Rs. the maund, or chest of 80 
Ibs. ; that of the hybrid for 50 Rs. to80 Rs. The vitality of 
the seed is injured by travelling, and a large proportion 
fails if transported to any distance. 

All the operations hitherto recorded are purely agricul- 
tural, but no sooner has the Assam tea-planter gathered his 
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crop, than he begins to appear in his second aspect, as a 
manufacturer. Unlike his Chinese confrére, who sells the 
leaf to itinerant vendors for collective treatment in separate 
factories, the Indian grower performs the whole process of 
preparation on his own premises, sending the tea from the 
plantation ready-packed for the market. This system has 
the advantage of securing its treatment while fresh, but is 
economically imperfect from the waste of power in all 
manufacture on a limited scale. 

The entire process as at present simplified consists of 
five operations, performed in about 48 hours. The first is 
“withering,” effected by the free exposure of the leaf on 
open trays to the influence of light and air, when, in a 


length of time varying with atmospheric conditions, but 


never exceeding 24 hours, it exchanges its vegetable crisp- 
ness for a limp flaccidity, compared to that of a silk 
handkerchief. 

It is then ready for the second operation, that of 
“rolling,” now generally performed by machinery, and 
consisting, as the name implies, of rolling the withered leaf 
to and fro on a flat surface, until it assumes the twisted fold 
we are familiar with, losing also some of its juices under 
the pressure. 

It is next subjected to “fermentation,” induced by 
making it up in balls of a soft and mashy consistence, in 
which it remains for a few hours, more or less according to 
weather, the process being much accelerated by heat. It 
is arrested at will by breaking up the balls, experience 
alone determining the moment for doing so, though the 
colour of the leaf, which ought to be half copper and half 
a greenish bronze, gives some guidance to the operator. 
The actual nature of the change undergone in fermentation 
is matter of dispute, but its amount largely affects the 
character of the resulting tea. Over-fermentation pro- 
duces insipid or sour tea, while undue curtailment of the 
process leaves an excess of rasping pungency in the 
flavour. Chinese tea for native consumption is usually 
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fermented to the saccharine stage, as it is drunk without 
the extraneous sweetening demanded by the European 
palate. 

“ Sunning,” in which the fermented leaf is exposed to 
the drying influence of sunshine, is counted as a fourth 
process, and is preliminary to the fifth and last, that of 
“firing.” The fuel used is generally, though not neces- 


sarily, charcoal, and the tea is crisped by being exposed to | 
its heat on wicker drawers or shelves. It only remains to [ 


sift it, in order to separate the coarser and finer qualities, 
after which it is packed in 80-lb. chests, and leaves the 


plantation in the same state in which it reaches the market. f 

The manufacture of Flowery Pekoe is slightly different, } 
as it is not rolled but shrivelled in the sun, and then roasted | 
until it turns a pale orange colour, with a silvery sheen. } 
The Chinese practice of perfuming it artificially by the f 


addition of certain fragrant blossoms is not resorted to in 
Assam. 


Green tea, again, is produced by a different and more f 
summary process of manufacture, the unwithered leaf being [ 
alternately rolled and stirred in hot pans, until it becomes | 
crisp and curled, retaining a larger proportion of vegetable 
juices than the ordinary quality. Hyson corresponds in| 


green tea to Souchong in black, both being made from the 
same class of leaf. The Chinese plant is preferable to the 
indigenous for the production of green tea, of which but 
an insignificant quantity is manufactured by the Assam 
growers. 


The brick tea, with which China supplies Central Asia, : 


is made from dust, steamed and pressed by machinery into 
the requisite shape, Hankow being the principal seat of its 
manufacture. A similar product is made in Assam from 
the rougher and older leaf, boiled down to a glutinous mass 
with congee or rice-water, and then pressed in moulds. 
Valueless for the European market, it would become a 
large article of commerce were trade with Tibet ever 


established. 
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The scantiness and indolence of the native population 
of Assam renders the planters dependent on coolie immi- 
gration for the skilled labour of their gardens. The 
Government authorities are generally the intermediaries for 
obtaining it, and each coolie, furnished at a cost of about 
30 Ks., is indentured for a term of five years at the mini- 
mum wages of 1os. per month to a man, and 8s. to a 
woman. The planter is also bound to supply dwellings, 
medical attendance, and hospital accommodation, as well as 
rice, when called on, at 3 Rs. a maund, which, in seasons 
of scarcity, makes a considerable addition to the wages. 
Coolies are also obtained by private recruiting, an influen- 
tial native being entrusted with a sum of money, in order 
to hire them among the inhabitants of his own district. As 
his employer has no redress, should he elect in. preference 
to disappear with the money, the economy of this method 
is counterbalanced by an element of uncertainty. 

The bounty offered to coolies on re-engagement at the 
end of their term was at one time run up to a ruinous 
figure by the competition of planters among themselves, 
but a more enlightened self-interest has since checked this 
rivalry and diminished the difficulties of employers. 

The gangs of 30 or 40, called chelans, in which coolies 
are generally hired ex masse, are apt to form so many 
separate and hostile factions on the plantation. Hence 
great diplomacy is required on the part of the employer in 
order to adjust their differences without giving offence to 
either side, since, from the perishable nature of a crop, 
which spoils if not gathered at the very instant of maturity, 
he is especially dependent on the good will of his labourers. 

But the most serious trouble the Assam planter has to 
contend with is due to the action of the Government itself, 
which, by freely licensing liquor-shops in the tea districts, 
contributes to the spread of disease and demoralization 
among the hands. Even putting aside the ethical view of 
the question, and regarding the coolie merely as a factor in 
an economical question, a policy which undermines the 
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chief industry of a country for the sake of a paltry gain to 
the revenue is shortsighted in the extreme. 

Nor is the prosperity of the Indian tea-trade merely a 
matter of local concern, since its growth during the past 
half-century gives it a place among great Imperial interests, 
Assam, the pioneer province in its initiation, still absorbs 
the largest share of its increased productiveness, as its crop 
of 633 million lbs. for 1887 was more than three-fourths of 


the 86 millions returned as that of the whole of India, ex- f 


clusive of that of Ceylon, for which another seven million 
Ibs. may be added. 

The first experimental introduction of Assam tea into 
England in 1837 was followed, in the succeeding year, 


by the importation of a few hundred pounds as anf 


article of commerce. By 1851, the crop of the Assam 
Tea Company had grown to 280,000 lbs., and in 1855 the 
imports into England amounted to 486,000 Ibs. Taking 
subsequent decades, the figures of 2,500,000 Ibs., 25,605,100 
lbs., and 68,159,600 lbs., were reached for 1865, 1875, and 
1885, respectively. The further increase to 76,585,000 lbs. 
in 1886, has been since continuous, India, exclusive of 
Ceylon, having sent to England 85,000,000 Ibs. in 1887. 

The progressive displacement of Chinese and Javanese 
by Indian and Ceylon teas, at an average rate of seven 
million pounds a year, is tabulated by Mr. Berry White, 
from whose pages we extract the relative percentages for 
the three decennial periods since 1865. 


YEAR. INDIA. CHINA. TOTAL, 
1865 2 | 97 | 100 
1875 16 84 100 
1883 39 | 61 100 





In the year 1886 the disparity had diminished still 
further, the proportions being 41 to 59, while the following 
year, the jubilee of Indian tea, saw the ratios for one month 
actually inverted, the imports from India being to those 
from China as 51 to 49. 

The full figures for 1887 are equally satisfactory, for 
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though this reversal of the proportions is not maintained, 
the imports from India show an increase of 143, and those 
from Ceylon of 33 million lbs., while those from China, 
Java, and Japan have diminished by 25 millions. The 
actual quantities are, from the latter group 119,739,116 lbs., 
and from the former 97,830,119 lbs.; while the superior 
quality of British tea is proved by the higher value of 
45,011,090, placed on its lesser quantity, as compared with 
£4,670,724 paid for the foreign article. The average price 
meantime is from 14d. to 2d. per Ib. lower than the preced- 
ing year. 

The effect of this progressive substitution is making 
itself sensibly felt in China, where the exports during the 
year have declined from 129 to 101 million lbs., threatening 
a serious loss of revenue on the likin or inland transit dues. 
The despatch of a deputation to India to study the im- 
proved methods there in operation is now actually contem- 
plated by the original tea-producers of the world. 

The result of this international competition has been a 
heavy fall in price, reacting in largely increased consump- 
tion. Thus, while the United Kingdom consumed, thirty 
years ago, 63 million lbs. of tea, at an average price of 
1s. 3d. per lb., with a duty of ts. 9d., it now consumes 182 
million lbs. at a shilling a pound with a sixpenny duty, 
representing an advance of from 2} lbs. to 5 lbs. per head 
of population. The producer's profit at these rates is but 
23d. per lb., and he will probably have to submit to still 
further restriction. But while the Chinese dealer has met 
low prices with deterioration of quality, even to the 
export of re-dried tea-leaves, the Indian planter is enabled 
to face the falling market by economy in production. 

Improved efficiency of labour, the more highly paid 
hands now doing a fifth more work; concentration of 
management, rendering the same amount of European 
supervision available over larger areas; substitution of 
machine for hand labour, and reduction’ of brokerage and 
freight, are the principal items of economy. Under the 
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latter head, for example, the river steamers have reduced 
their rates by 33 per cent. within the last ten years, while 
ocean freights from Calcutta to London have fallen from 
70s. to 38s. per ton. 

The depreciation of silver also counts among changes 
favourable to the Indian grower, although in this respect 
he is on the same footing with his competitors, since the 
currency of all tea-growing countries is in that metal. Thus, 
while selling his crop in England, and paid there in gold 
or its equivalent, he meets his expenses, most of them, 
such as rent, taxes, and legal rate of wages, being fixed 
charges, in the depreciated rupee now worth about 
is. 6d., the result being a premium of 25 per cent. 
on production. 

In a future phase of the tea industry a large economy 
will doubtless be effected by the separation of culture from 
manufacture, when the extension of railway ramifications 
shall enable the leaf, gathered over a large area, to be 
delivered while still fresh to a central factory. The imme- 
diate outlook, however, is directed only to increased facili- 
ties for transport to the shipping-port, and the extension of 
trade towards fresh centres of consumption. 

It is a remarkable fact, bearing on this question, that 
the Anglo-Saxon race, next to the Chinese, of whom we 
have no statistics, stands at the head of the tea-drinkers of 
the world. Australia, with a consumption of 7.66 Ibs. per 
head, comes first, then Great Britain with 5.90, while 
Canada and the United States follow, with the figure of 
3-69 for the former, and 1.30 forthe latter. Russia, on the 
other hand, despite its tea-loving reputation, takes only 0.61 
lbs., or a little over half a pound per head of population. 

Australasia and Canada, whither as yet but little Indian 
tea is exported, would seem to promise the largest opening 
for its future introduction, particularly as their geographical 
Situation renders them easily accessible. India is, with the 
exception of Java, the nearest tea-producing country to the 
South Pacific, and is now placed in direct communication 
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with the Dominion of Canada by the recent opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the special 
predilection of the public for green tea excludes the Indian 
competition for the present from a market for which Japan 
is the principal caterer, exporting thither some 30 million 
lbs. of a tea expressly manufactured for the purpose. 

One of the greatest tea markets in the world touches 
the border of Assam, but is hermetically sealed against its 
trade by orders of the Chinese Government. Tibet receives 
six or eight million lbs. of brick tea annually consumed there, 
from the province of Szechuan by a long and difficult route. 
Borne on men’s shoulders for over 200 miles to the Tibe- 
tan frontier, it is thence transported on yaks for 60 days’ 
journey to Bathang, which, according to Mr. Cooper,* could 
be easily reached in 20 days from Sadiya, the frontier town 
of Assam. While the craving of the Tibetans for tea is so 
passionate that they have been known to sell their children 
into slavery to satisfy it, they are excluded from their 
natural source of supply in the interests of a double 
monopoly, that of the export trade by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and of the local trade by their own Lamas. So 
rigorously is the latter enforced, that the retailing of tea by 
a layman is a capital offence, and the reluctance of the 
authorities to permit any communication with the rival 
producing districts of Assam and Darjiling ‘is easily 
intelligible. 

From the other Central Asian markets Indian tea is 
practically excluded by the heavy tariff on the Afghan and 
Russian frontiers, but no such difficulty intervenes in the 
case of Persia. Here a people who consume over a million 
lbs. yearly, and already carry on an active trade with India 
by sea, promise a large contingent of future customers, and 
the existing commercial treaty secures the British dealer 
fair play in the race for profits. 

The intimate connection between the prosperity of the 


* “The Mishmee Hills.” T.T. Cooper. London: H. S. King., 1873. 
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tea trade and that of India generally may be deduced from 
Mr. Berry White's statistics. It is, according to these 
figures, the source direct or indirect of employment to 
500,000 natives, to whom 12 lacs of rupees are paid in 
monthly wages ; it had, down to the close of 1886, brought 


under cultivation 250,000 acres of previously unproductive 
land, which will yield, when in full bearing, 120,000,000 Ibs. 
of tea; it provides a profitable mode of investment for a 
capital of £19,000,000, and produces a crop the value of 
which, for 1887, is estimated at 44,500,000. 

The benefit conferred on the overcrowded districts of 
Bengal by affording an outlet for surplus population, and 
thus relieving the pressure on the soil, is not to be reckoned 
in figures, but the steady influx may be measured’ by the 
fact that Assam, in 1883, absorbed 33,852 fresh immigrants 
into an existing immigrant population of 280,602. 

The results of the tea industry to Assam itself were 
dwelt upon as follows by Mr. Ward, Chief Commissioner of 
the Province, at the Jubilee Durbar on Feb. 16, 1887: 


*T should like (he said) to furnish you with one or two facts and figures 
which will give some idea of the progress this Province has made within 
the last half-century. For convenience of comparison I will take only the 
figures referring to Assam Proper, that is to say, to the five upper districts 
—the tea districts—of the Brahmaputra Valley. Now, fifty years ago the 
population of Assam Proper was estimated not to exceed 6% lacs; it is 
now close upon 18 lacs—that is to say, it has nearly trebled. Forty years 
ago the settled area of Assam is reported not to have exceeded 1,000,000 
acres; it is now close upon 2,500,000. +Fifty years ago the first tea 
plantation in Assam was started; the area under tea in Assam Proper alone 
is not less than 108,000 acres, and, if we include Sylhet and Cachar, 
amounts to 200,000 acres. Again, fifty years ago the ordinary land 
revenue, which the people were found able to bear, came to about 47% lacs 
of rupees ; to-day they submit cheerfully to an assessment amounting to no 
less than 26 lacs.” 


The progressive development of Assam, with that of its 
principal industry, has received a fresh impetus from recent 
undertakings for rendering its extensive coal-supply practi- 
cally available. Buried in impenetrable jungle, the rich 
carboniferous deposits of the Brahmaputra Valley had re- 
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mained commercially inaccessible until the locomotive 
shrieked its ‘open sesame” to the barriers that sealed up 
their hidden treasures. The Assam Railways and Trading 
Company, with Mr. Benjamin Piercy, constructor of the 
entire railway system of Sardinia, as its moving spirit, have 
worked this miracle of modern commercial enterprise, 
carrying a line from the navigable channel of the Brahma- 
putra at Dibrugarh into the heart of the principal coal 
regions in the Naga Hills. Constituted in August, 1881, 
with a share and debenture capital of £600,000, its opera- 
tions were directed with such energy that in February, 1884, 
little more than two years and a half later, its principal line 
of 67 miles, to the Makum collieries, was open for traffic. 
A branch northward to Sadiya, of subsequent completion, 
gives a total length of 85 miles, through a country pre- 
viously almost impassable. Despite difficulties from this 
source, and the necessity of importing the whole labour 
staff, amounting to some 20,000 individuals, the cost of its 
construction on the metre gauge system, with steel rails, 
was under £4,000 a mile. Its effect in stimulating traffic is 
seen in the creation of a local trading centre at its principal 
station, called after the Queen of Italy, Margherita, where 
already 300 tons of goods monthly change hands. I ndia- 
rubber, wax, and ebony, are here the staple products sold 
by the Nagas and neighbouring tribes in exchange for 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield goods. 

The supply of coal thus opened up is practically in- 
exhaustible. The principal working, that of Thikall, is 
tunnelled in a hill estimated to contain 400,000,000 tons of 
coal above drainage level, while the adjacent Ledo colliery 
district has the coal conveniently stored by nature in detached 
hills, one of them supposed to contain 50,000 tons, whence 
it can be quarried direct into the waggon. A rich petroleum 
district lies in the same region, the exclusive right of 
working which is also included in the concession of the 
Company. 

But the chief importance of this pioneer railway lies in 
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its probable incorporation in the great projected system of 
communication designed to connect the Bay of Bengal with 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra, and eventually with 
that of the Irawadi as well. Since the length of 700 miles 
from Chittagong, east of the Gangetic Delta, to Gauhati 
and Dibrugarh, has been surveyed, and sanctioned in prin- 
ciple by the Indian Government, its construction is only a 
matter of time, and Mr. Holt Hallett advocates its imme- 
diate commencement, saying that it would “tap the chief 
tea-producing districts of India, and would be most useful 
in distributing to other lines the wealth of coal that exists 
in the hills to the east of the upper portion of the river 
valley.”* 

Railway connection between India and Burma, so great 
a desideratum from a political, strategical, and commercial 
point of view, would be most easily and cheaply effected by 
an extension of the system thus created. The prolongation 
southward to Bhamo at the head of the steam navigation 
on the Irawadi, of the existing line to Makum, would en- 
counter no great engineering difficulties, while the existence 
of an ample coal supply at the latter point gives the route 
an overwhelming advantage. The intervening Patkoi 
Range has been ascertained by Colonel Woodthorpe to be 
passable at the comparatively low altitude of 2,860 feet 
above the sea, or 2,400 above the valley, and the distance 
would probably not exceed 300 miles. Still wider possi- 
bilities are opened up by speculation as to the future railway 
connection of India and China, and two such authorities as 
Mr. Colquhoun and Mr. Archibald Little are agreed in 
representing the existing Assam Railway as a stage on the 
most feasible route between the two countries. 

The Valleys of the Irawadi and Brahmaputra seem 
indeed pointed out by nature as the obvious highways to 
the landlocked regions beyond, and a position corresponding 
to that of Burma as the Gate of China, may ere long be 


* Address on “ New Markets, and Extension of Railways in India and 
Burma.” Ipswich Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 25, 1887. 
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claimed for Assam as the Gate of Tibet. Here only, on 
the north-eastern frontier of India, does British territory 
actually march with that of its Mogul neighbour, from 
which, in the Darjiling district, it is cut off by the inter- 
vening independent states of Nepaul and Sikkim. Here, 
too, were the barrier raised by Chinese exclusiveness once 
broken down, the easiest passage would doubtless be found 
where the waters of the Brahmaputra have forced their way 
through the Himalayan rampart; and Mr. Cooper, who ex- 
plored this route to the Tibetan frontier, believed that the 
construction of a road from Sadiya to Bathang would en- 
counter no insuperable difficulty. 

It is in countries which, like Assam, form the outlying 
march of civilization, that the pioneers of modern trade 
seek further outlets for its vast expansion. The red border- 
lands of savagery are now the proudest conquests of pro- 
gress, and their intermediate position, so long a source of 


_ twofold danger, has become one of double advantage. Thus 
| they emerge from the penumbra of barbarism to find them- 
_ selves the cynosure of the eyes of nations, holding the keys 
_ of continents, and forming the stepping-stones to commer- 
| cial empire. 


E. M. CierkeE. 











THE PERSIAN GULF ROUTE AND 
COMMERCE. 


Tue Pheenicians, who were the first traders of whom any 
record is extant, are believed to have come originally from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. By them the overland 
trade between Europe and Asia was carried on along the 


caravan road from the Persian Gulf to the narrow Mediter- [ 


ranean shore of Syria. The first regular trade between the 
East and West was no doubt conducted wholly by land, but 
when it gradually took to the routes by the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea, it still remained in the hands of the Pheenicians, 


and it continued in their hands, and in those of their | 
natural successors, the Arabs, from the first dawn of history [ 


to the discovery, by the Portuguese, of the sea passage to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope. 


There is reason to believe that it was not many years | 
before the time of King David that the great cities of | 
Mesopotamia, Babylon and Nineveh, made themselves | 


known as commercial entrepdts, for the storing of goods on 
their way from the East to the West, and that at first, and 
for a considerable period, Babylon was of the two the more 
important. She became what the prophet calls her, “a 
land of traffic, a city of merchants,” partly, no doubt, because 
the navigation of the Persian Gulf presented fewer difficul- 
ties and dangers than that of the Red Sea, while her traders 
were largely aided by the Pheenician settlement of Tylos 
among the Bahrein Islands, and by Gerrha, a port on the 
western shores of the Persian Gulf. Gerrha was a place of 
large trade, and its merchants and shipowners are probably 
as old as any recorded in history. Nebuchadnezzar is said 
to have built Teredon, near the present Bussora, for the 
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extension of Babylonian commerce from the Persian Gulf 
to Damascus on the north, and this place seems to have con- 
tinued a city of great trade till the time of Augustus. De- 
serted afterwards, perhaps from the failure of water in the 
ancient mouth of the Euphrates, it was replaced by Oboleh, 
probably during the dynasty of the Arsacides. When 
the Medo-Babylonian Empire was overthrown by Cyrus, 
the Persians had practically the entire control of Eastern com- 


| merce, but owing to neglect of their opportunities, the course 
| of trade returned to Arabia on the south, and the Caspian 
/ and the Euxine on the north. Through the encouragement 
| of the Euphrates valley route by the Seleucidz, the Parthian 
_ Arsacidz and Persian Sassanidz, trade was diverted again 

into its former channels ; Babylon was succeeded by Seleucia 


under the Seleucidz, by Ctesiphon under the Parthians, 


-atid by Al-Modayn under the Sassanide. Under the 
, Saracens, Bussora, founded by Caliph Omar, a.p. 635, and 
_ Bagdad, founded by Al-Mansour about a.p. 762, almost 


rivalled the fame of Babylon and Nineveh; but when the 
Caliphs fell, these towns were repeatedly taken and re-taken 


_ by the Turks and Persians, and gradually fell into decay. 


By the Persian Gulf route, India had been in communi- 
cation with Europe for more than three thousand years 


_at the time when the Indo-European transit trade was 
_ extinguished after the discovery of the Cape route to India. 


The importance of the Persian Gulf route in ancient times 
is very significantly shown by the fact that the Greeks and 
Romans continued, even after the voyage of Scylax, and 
down to the time of Ptolemy Euergetes and Claudius 
Czesar, to believe that India could be reached by sea only 
by the Euphrates Valley and Persian Gulf. 

The voyage of Nearchus, zB.c. 326, first gave to the 
world generally an intimate acquaintance with the Persian 
Gulf from Cape Jask to the mouth of the Euphrates; and 
in the “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea” is probably contained 
the first description of the Arabian coast of the Gulf. 

The earliest date to which any positive statement of 

26 
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Chinese intercourse with the Arabs appears to refer is the 
first half of the fifth century of our era, although it is not 
improbable that it really existed long before then. At this 
time the Euphrates was navigable as high as Hira, a city 
lying south-west of ancient Babylon, and the ships of India 
and China were constantly to be seen moored before the 
houses of the town. A gradual recession took place in the 
position of the headquarters of Indian and Chinese trade; 
from Hira it descended to Oboleh (the ancient Apologos) ; 
from Oboleh it was transferred to the neighbouring city of 
Bussora ; from Bussora to Siraf (Tahiri) on the northern 
shore of the Gulf; and from Siraf successively to Kish and 
Ormuz. 

Ormuz is said to have been founded about a.p. 230, by 
the Sassanian Ardashir Babigan, and was originally estab- 
lished on the main land. It is mentioned by Edrisi, who 
wrote about a.p. 1150. In the thirteenth century, it 
had become the chief seat of traffic in the Persian Gulf, but 
about the year 1300 it was so severely and repeatedly 
harassed by raids of Tartar horsemen, that the king and his 
people abandoned their city on the mainland, and transferred 
themselves to the Island of Jertin (now called Ormuz). 
Oderic gives the earliest notice we have of the new town 
(circa 1320), and some years later it was visited by Ibn 
Batuta, who described it as a great and fine city serving as 
a mart for all the products of India, which were distributed 
thence all over Persia. Abdurazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, on his way to the Hindu Court of Vijayanagar, was 
in Ormuz in 1442, and spoke of it as a mart which had no 
equal, frequented by the merchants of all the countries of 
Asia, among which he enumerated China, Java, Bengal, 
Tenasserim, Shahr-i-nao (Siam) and the Maldives. Nikitin, 
the Russian (c. 1470), gave a similar account, and called 
Ormuz “a vast emporium of all the world.” 

It was very soon after the Portuguese had commenced 
their career of conquest in the East, upon the discovery of 
the Cape route to India, that they turned their attention to 
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the Persian Gulf. In the year 1506, three fleets were 
despatched from Lisbon to the East, one of which consisted 
of sixteen vessels under Tristran da Cunha, with Alfonso 
d Albuquerque as second in command. The instructions 
given to da Cunha were to proceed to the Island of 
Socotra, and there construct a fort, which, while protecting 
the Christians supposed to inhabit that island, should also 
serve as a depot for the use of the fleets destined toopposethe 
Egypto-Venetian confederacy, and to blockade the Red Sea. 
On the completion of the fort, da Cunha was to proceed to 
India with his share of the fleet, leaving D’ Albuquerque with 
a small squadron to attack Jeddah and Aden, and to obstruct 
the Moorish trade. D’Albuquerque had, no doubt, at once 
perceived the uselessness of Socotra for the purpose intended, 
and was well aware that his flotilla was too small for him to 
attempt the capture of Aden. He therefore thought fit, 
after the departure of Tristan da Cunha, to deviate some- 
what from his instructions, and sailed away to the north-east, 
intent upon the capture of Ormuz, then the chief emporium 


of commerce in the Persian Gulf, and which, by giving him 


the entire command of the Gulf route, would be of greater 


service to his king than the temporary blockade of the Red 


Sea and the bombardment of Jeddah. D’Albuquerque’s 
expedition against Ormuz was only partially successful, 
owing to the defection of some of his officers; but the 
importance of his achievement was fully recognized at home, 
and he had the satisfaction of returning and completing his 
work there before his death. It was on his way to reduce 
the city of Ormuz, and with the avowed object of destroying 
tival sources of trade, and leaving no hostile states in his 
rear, that he turned his attention to Oman, and laid in ruins 
the principal towns on that coast. After the subjection of 
Ormuz, three places on the Arab coast, viz., Kilhah, Muscat, 
and Sohar, became stations for the Portuguese factors and 
merchants who were appointed and controlled from Ormuz. 
They were sufficiently protected by the visits of the king’s 
ships from India which touched at these places on their 
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way to Ormuz and Bahrein, and as no vessel under a native 
flag was suffered to cross the ocean without a pass, they had 
practically the control of all sea-borne commerce, and thus 
commanded the markets. 

After the Portuguese had firmly established themselves, 
they fortified and garrisoned their several factories. For 
forty years the Turks had striven to destroy the growing 
power and commerce of Portugal in the East, and in 1546 
they sent a fleet to the Persian Gulf which destroyed 
Kesheen and Dhofar, and after bombarding Muscat, sailed 
away without venturing to land their men. In 1552 they 
sent a more formidable fleet, under Piri Pasha, which 
anchored in the port of Muscat, and after a protracted 
siege the town capitulated. Piri Pasha then directed his 
way to Ormuz, where he took immense booty, but a 
Portuguese fleet from Goa arriving in the Gulf, chased 
the Turks up to Bussora. In 1554 the Turks made 
another attack on the Portuguese fleet, but on this occasion 
they were completely defeated. In 1580 Muscat was 
taken, and sacked by an Arab expedition from Aden under 
Meer Ali Beg. For some time after this the Portuguese 
quietly enjoyed a monopoly of the Persian Gulf trade, until 
the Dutch and English appeared in the East to contest the 
supremacy of the sea, to grasp their share of the commerce, 
and eventually, as it turned out, to overthrow the rivals for 
Eastern Empire. 

The connection of England with the trade through 
Persia and the Persian Gulf was brought about in the 
following manner: In the year 1553 a very important 
mercantile discovery was made of a passage by sea to 
Russia, along the north end of Norway and Russian 
Lapland, and down into the White Sea to the port of 
Archangel. The expedition by which this discovery was 
made was conducted by Sir Hugh Willoughby as com- 
mander-in-chief, and Mr. Richard Chancellor, with three 
ships, the Bona Esperanza, the Edward Bonaventure, and 
the Bona Confidentia, just before the death of King 
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Edward VI., being supported by a Society or Company of 
gentlemen and merchants for the discovery of unknown 
countries. It seems to have been the scheme of the 
famous Sebastian Cabot, who was chosen Governor 
of that Company, that, since the wars of Sweden with 
Russia had obstructed the English trade with the latter 
country, the English were bound to attempt this new 
passage to Russia by the Northern Ocean, by which route 
they also expected to find a north-east passage to China. 
With these ships went letters from King Edward VI. to 
all kings, princes, etc., for their protection. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby was compelled, by the sudden approach of 
winter, to run into an obscure harbour in Russian Lapland, 
called Arcina Keka, where he, and the crews of two of his 
ships, seventy in number, were frozen to death. Richard 
Chancellor, however, in the third ship, the LZdward 
Bonaventure, accidentally fell into the Bay of St. Nicholas, 
or White Sea, where no European nor any other ship had 
ever been seen before. Chancellor landed at Archangel 
and proceeded to Moscow, where he was received with 
singular marks of distinction by the Czar, the Grand Duke 
Ivan Wassilowitz, from whom he obtained privileges for 
the English merchants and a favourable reply to the king’s 
letter. 

In 1554 the Russia Company obtained a charter of 
incorporation, and in the following year they sent out their 
second adventure to that country. In 1557 they despatched 
four ships, in one of which was Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, 
who passed through Russia into Bokhara, which he was 
very quickly obliged to leave. He discovered, however, 
that the Persian trade lay mostly on the side of Syria and 
the frontiers of Turkey. He obtained certain concessions 
from Abdallah Khan, then sovereign of Shirvan and 
Hircania (Ghilan) from which the Russia Company ex- 
pected that a trade of some amount might be carried on. 
Accordingly, in the following year, Jenkinson set on foot 
a new channel of trade, through Russia into Persia, for 
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raw silk, etc. He sailed down the Volga to Nijni- 
Novgorod, Casan and Astrakan, and thence crossed the 
Caspian Sea to Persia. At Boghar he found merchants 
from India, Persia, Russia, and Cathay. Jenkinson re- 
turned the same way to Colmogro, in the Bay of St. 
Nicholas, and thence to England, where he arrived in the 
year 1560. This voyage he performed seven different 
times. The last expedition in this direction by the Russia 
Company appears to have been undertaken by Christopher 
Burrough, who went into Persia in 1579 and returned home 
in 1581, and with this voyage ended the British Caspian 
commerce. 

In 1614 the Factors of the East India Company at 
Surat attempted to open a trade with Persia. This project 
had been suggested by Mr. Richard Steele, who had gone 
to Aleppo to recover a debt from a merchant of that city. 
The debtor had fled to India, and Mr, Steele followed him 
through the Persian dominions and arrived at Surat. On 
the report which he made to the Factors of the great 
probability of advantages to be derived from a trade to 
Persia, they agreed to send him and Mr. Crowther, one of 
the Company’s servants, into Persia to examine the practi- 
cability of the speculation, and what harbours were fit for 
shipping, allowing them £150 to defray their charges, and 
giving them letters of credit on Sir Robert Shirley, who 
had settled at Ispahan, and also letters to the king of 
Persia, and to the governors of the provinces through 
which they were to pass. 

Mr. Steele having described Jask as a convenient port 
at which trade might be commenced, he was directed to 
proceed through Persia, by Aleppo, to England, and was 
strongly recommended for his ability and knowledge to the 
Court of Directors. In the following year the agency at 
Surat despatched a vessel with goods to Jask, where the 
expedition was favourably received, and a licence granted 
to land the goods. Leaving two Factors at Moghistan, 
Messrs. Barker and Connock, who had charge of the 
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expedition, proceeded to Ispahan, and remained there 
as the Company's Agents. In 1618 they obtained three 
phirmaunds in favour of the English, and these were 
followed by a treaty which gave them considerable facilities 
for trade in Persia. In the following year, the agents at 
Ispahan delivered to the Shah a letter from King James, 
and shortly afterwards they solicited the Shah’s permission 
to establish a factory at Gombroon, as that port was eight 
days’ journey nearer to Ispahan than the port of Jask. 

Mr. Hobbs, one of the Russia Company’s factors, made 
a journey from Moscow to Ispahan in 1620, by way of 
Astrakan, and across the Caspian Sea, as their agents had 
done in Queen Elizabeth’s time. In his report on his 
expedition, he gave an account of a great trade for raw silk 
at sundry ports on the Caspian Sea, and he intimated how 
easily the Company might carry on that silk trade by 
transporting it to Russia. He stated that at Astrakan 
Persian vessels brought in their dyed silks, calicoes, and 
Persian stuffs, and in return carried home cloth, sables, 
martens, red leather, and old Russian money; but that the 
Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and Portuguese—but more 
especially the last—severally plotted against the Company 
and their Persian trade. It does not appear that the 
Russia Company took any action on this information ; but 
circumstances shortly afterwards occurred which gave a 
considerable impetus to the trade of the East India 
Company with Persia. 

In November, 1620, two of that Company’s ships, the 
Hart and the Eagle, had proceeded from Surat, their 
principal factory in India, to Jask, but on attempting to 
enter the port it was found to be blockaded by a Portuguese 
fleet of superior force. They accordingly returned to 
Surat, where they were joined by the ZLondoxu and Roebuck, 
with which reinforcement they returned to Jask, and fought 
an indecisive battle with the Portuguese, who, however, gave 
way, and allowed the English fleet to enter the port, whilst 
they retired to Ormuz to refit, but returned shortly after- 
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wards to Jask Roads to renew the action, which terminated 
int favour of the English, who, however, lost their commander, 
Captain Shillinge, in the engagement. The result of this 
action raised the English character in the estimation of 
the Persians for naval bravery, and greatly facilitated the 
purchases which the Factors were making of Persian silks. 
Mr. Monnox, the Company’s agent, had at this time sent a 
caravan from Ispahan to Jask with several hundred bales of 
silk, which was stopped on the journey, in Moghistan, by the 
Khan of Shiraz, not so much with the object of interrupting 
the trade as to force the English to assist the Persians 
against the Portuguese. On the arrival of the English 
ships at Jask, in December, 1621, the Khan refused to 
allow them to take in their cargoes unless they would 
previously agree to assist the Persians in repelling the 
Portuguese aggressions, and they were consequently com- 
pelled to accede to this condition. Accordingly an expedi- 
tion, consisting of an English fleet of five ships (the 
London, Fonas, Whale, Dolphin, and Lzon), and four 
pinnaces (the Shzdiing, Rose, Robert, and Richard), under 
the command of Captains Blithe and Weddell, was de- 
spatched from Surat to the Persian Gulf to encounter the 
Portuguese fleet, and arrived off Ormuz on the 22nd 
January, 1622, whilst a Persian army was ready to co- 
operate with them on shore. The Portuguese had five 
galleons and fifteen or twenty frigates, but these did not at 
first attempt to meet the English fleet. On the rst 
February, Kishm Castle and the Portuguese Admiral, Ruy 
Frere, were taken, and the fleet then proceeded, on the oth 
of the same month, to besiege Ormuz, where they met with 
an obstinate resistance. The city was taken by the 
Persians, and a great part of the Portuguese fleet sunk, 
whereupon the Portuguese capitulated to the English on 
the 22nd May, 1622. They then retired to Muscat, at 
which place they already had a factory. 

The English, in return for their assistance in expelling 
the Portuguese, received half of the booty (of which they 
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were afterwards obliged to pay £10,000 to the King of 
England, and £10,000 to the Duke of Buckingham), and 
were granted certain immunities, including the possession 
of the Castle of Ormuz, together with half the customs of 
Gombroon, to which place the commerce of Ormuz was 
then removed. The Shah also renewed the Treaty of 1618, 
made with Mr. Connock, and granted an additional 
phirmaund, allowing the English to purchase whatever 
proportion of Persian silks they might think proper, in 
any part of the country, and to take the goods to Ispahan 
without payment of duties; they were also allowed free 
passage through the country of Lar (Laristan), and to have 
an agent at Ispahan to negotiate their business. 

Notwithstanding these concessions, the English con- 
tinued to experience considerable difficulties in carrying 
on their trade with Persia, owing to the proceedings of 
the Dutch and Portuguese. The Dutch had indeed now 
become dangerous rivals, and had succeeded in obtaining 
a grant for a proportion of the silk trade, on terms rather 
more favourable than those which had been given to the 
English. Owing to the continued unsatisfactory state of 
the Persian trade, the Council of Surat granted a com- 
mission to Captain Swanley in 1628, who was appointed 
commander of a fleet of five ships, to proceed to the 
Persian Gulf to act against the Portuguese, and to 
endeavour to revive and increase the trade. In the 
advices from Gombroon to Surat this year, it was stated 
that the trade had been materially injured by the conduct 
of the Mogul Ambassador, who had, under the name of 
presents to the Persian Court, carried to’ Ispahan two- 
thirds of the goods which went on the fleet which con- 
veyed him from India, by which the payment of custom at 
Gombroon was evaded, and the Company’s proportion of 
them materially diminished. 

The Portuguese did not rest quiet at the loss of Ormuz, 
and in 1630 the recapture of that place was projected, for 
which purpose a reinforcement of nine ships and two 
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thousand soldiers was sent out to the Viceroy of Goa. 
This fleet was engaged by the English ships off Swally, in 
which the latter had the advantage, without, however, the 
action being decisive. The English agents in Persia this 
year obtained two phirmaunds, allowing them to bring 
silk from Ghilan to Ispahan; but these were rendered 
ineffectual owing to a rebellion which had broken out 
against the new King of Persia, in which the stores of silk 
in Ghilan were exposed to an indiscriminate plunder by 
the rebels. The agents succeeded in obtaining the assist- 
ance of two hundred Persian soldiers to protect the 
English factory and shipping at Gombroon against the 
Portuguese. 

The Portuguese Envoy had now insinuated himself into 
the favour of the Khan of Shiraz, who had given that 
nation permission to trade to Cong, and who also presented 
their petition to the king for the restoration of Ormuz. 
In the following season the company’s agents in Persia 
obtained from the new Shah (Shah Sephi) a confirmation 
of all the former phirmaunds to the English, but only at an 
annual cost of about £1,500 in presents to the king, and 
on condition that the agents agreed to take from him silk 
to the value of over 460,000 per annum, of which one- 
third was to be paid in money, and two-thirds in goods. 

Notwithstanding the favourable terms obtained by the 
English, the trade in 1636-37 had considerably diminished, 
whilst the customs receipts at Gombroon had also declined. 
The chief cause of this was only discovered on the death 
of Mr. Gibson, the Company's agent in Persia, from whose 
books it appeared that, instead of applying the company’s 
cash to the promotion of their trade, he had lent over 
412,000 to the Dutch, which had enabled them to obtain 
silk, and to bear down the English purchases of that 
article, New regulations were now introduced by the 
President of Surat for the trade in Persia, and orders were 


given to the agents to sell off their furniture at Ispahan, | 


and concentrate their trade at Gombroon. Although this 
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last order was not carried out, the effect of these new 
regulations speedily began to be felt, and the Persian trade 
would probably soon have been restored to its former 
extent, had not Courten’s ships and agents arrived at the 
Persian ports, and endeavoured to undermine the East 
India Company's credit with the Persian Government, 
whilst the Dutch at the same time depressed the trade by 
selling European goods at a loss, that they might engross 
the Persian produce. 

In 1639 the Presidency of Surat despatched Mr. Thur- 
ston and Mr. Pearce on a voyage of experiment to Bussora, 
with the object, if possible, of opening a trade in the Persian 
Gulf at a port not subject to that monarchy, and at which it 
might be possible to counteract the Dutch by influence in 
Europe. These agents reached Bussora on the 31st May, 
1640, and obtained a licence from the Turkish Bashaw to 
land their goods under more favourable circumstances than 
any other European nation enjoyed; but they represented 
that if a trade to this port were to be persevered in, it would 
be necessary to fix a permanent factory there. This was, 
however, at the time prevented by an outbreak of civil war 
in the province, and the goods intended for Bussora were 
consequently diverted to Mocha. A factory was, however, 
shortly afterwards established, and Bussora was described, 
in 1644, as one of the most important centres of exchange 
which the Company at that time enjoyed. 

Shah Sephi died in May, 1642, and was succeeded by 
his son Sultan Abbas, from whom the Company’s agents 
obtained a renewal and confirmation of the greater part of 
their Phirmaunds and contracts, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues of the Dutch. Owing to the failure of the Company 
to take off the same quantity of silk as in former years, the 
Phirmaunds for contracts were refused in 1644, and the 
agent was compelled to explain to the King of Persia that 
the reason of this change was the distracted state of the 
Government in England, in which the rigid and austere 
manners of the Republicans had rendered silks (an article 
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of former luxury) less in demand than under the polished 
manners of a Court. 

The Dutch had hitherto, by presents and by intrigues, 
obtained a share in the trade of Persia, but in 1645 they 
employed force to compel the Persians to give them almost 
an exclusive trade in their country. This greatly depressed 
the English trade, and the despatch of eight Dutch 
ships to the Gulf of Bussora almost ruined the English 
factory at that place; while the Company’s factory at 
Gombroon was in such a precarious position that the agents 
determined to remove all the property there to Bussora as 
a place of greater security, where it arrived in safety in 
June, 1645. Three new phirmaunds were now obtained 
from the king, which it was hoped would ensure a revival 
of trade, but at this juncture one of Courten’s ships arrived 
at Gombroon, which again threw affairs into confusion ; and 
when in 1650 the Portuguese had been expelled from Mus- 
cat, and could no longer resist the Dutch in the Persian 
Gulf, the latter sent a large fleet to Gombroon, and obtained 
a great preponderance in the trade there, as well as privi- 
leges equal to those of the English. Their credit also was 
raised in the country, whilst the commercial transactions of 
the English declined. Owing, too, to the superiority of the 
Dutch fleet, the English were almost reduced to the necessity 
of sending the silks they had purchased to Aleppo, and thence 
by the Mediterranean to England. Further difficulties were 
thrown in their way, owing to Cromwell, in 1655, having 
given a commission to the “‘ Merchant Adventurers,” with 
whom, however, the London Company shortly afterwards 
united. 

For several years the Company, in a great measure, 
relinquished the Persian trade, merely maintaining an agent 
at Gombroon to keep up their claim to a moiety of the 
customs at that port. In 1679 the Court seriously considered 
the question of abandoning their Persian trade altogether ; 
but in 1681 a plan was projected to connect the trade of the 
Gulfs of Arabia and Persia with that of Surat, and the 
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Dragon, a small vessel of 180 tons, carrying eighteen guns, 
was equipped for the purpose. This trade, however, proved 
a failure, having been started in ignorance of the facts that 
Mocha was supplied by Armenian merchants with European 
cloth from Surat ; and Bussora with cloth from Aleppo and 
Gombroon, as well as by French and Dutch ships. 

Having for many years past, in opposition to the advice 
of their agents, adopted a weak and temporizing policy in 
Persia, the Court at last determined to equip a maritime 
force to second respectful applications to the King of Persia 
for the redress of past grievances and for the renewal of 
grants and treaties, as well as for the recovery of debts due 
to the Company in Persia, which were estimated to amount 
to one million sterling. Accordingly, in 1684, Sir Thomas 
Grantham was sent to Gombroon in a ship of great force, 
but finding the port blockaded by a large Dutch fleet and 
Persian troops, which would have rendered any menaces on 
his part ineffectual, he took on board such goods as he could 
obtain as freight, and returned to Surat. 

At last, in 1686, owing to the efforts of the Company’s 
Armenian linguist at Ispahan, they were successful, in spite of 
the intrigues of the Dutch, in obtaining protection for their 
trade, and a confirmation of their privileges at Gombroon. 
In the same year orders were sent to the agent in Persia to 
send regular information to England every six weeks by an 
overland despatch to Aleppo, the interlopers having derived 
advantages from earlier information than the Company had 
hitherto received. Orders were given for obtaining Car- 
mania wool and Persian silks by barter for English cloth, 
rather than by purchase, and the further sale of broad cloths 
was to be pushed through the Armenian merchants ; it, how- 
ever, turned out that these Armenians were dealers in cloth 
sent by the Turkey Company vz¢ Aleppo to Ispahan. In 
1693 the establishment in Persia was augmented to a chief, 
four factors, and four writers, and the factories at Gombroon 
and Ispahan were to be permanently maintained ; and in 
1697 it was determined to make Ispahan the chief settle- 
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ment in Persia, to which Gombroon was to be _ subordi- 
nate. 
After many fruitless attempts, the Company’s agent at 
last succeeded (18th June, 1697) in obtaining a new phir- 
maund granting them privileges of trade, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Dutch, who offered a large sum, pro- 
vided an order were issued to stop the trade of the English. 
After repeated applications, the arrears of customs due from 
Gombroon were paid, principally in silk, notwithstanding the 
determined obstructions of the Dutch, who claimed the ex- 
clusive right to export silk from Persia by sea. On the 24th 
July, 1699, the Persian monarch paid a visit to the English 
factory at Ispahan, the expenses of which to the Company 
amounted toover £1,200. The Dutch did all in their power 
to induce the king to visit their factory, but without success. 

The English East India Company had now directed 
their attention to the Persian trade, and in 1700 the J/ont- 
eagle, one of their ships, touched at Gombroon, and con- 
ducted some purchases and sales there. The agent of the 
London Company was reprimanded for his too civil recep- 
tion of the captain of the Monteagle, but in the following 
year, in view of the union of the two Companies, instructions 
were sent out for the observance of the most friendly inter- 
course with the agents of the English Company. At the 
union of the two East India Companies, the factories of the 
London Company in Persia are described as at Gombroon, 
Shiraz, and Ispahan, together with a yearly rental of one 
thousand tomands, or £3,333 6s. 8d., paid by the Sephi of 
Persia at Gombroon. Mr. Prescott was sent out as Chief of 
the United Company at Ispahan, and he was also the bearer 
ofa letter from Queen Anne to the King of Persia. After this, 
the Company’s affairs took a more favourable turn. It was 
not long, however, before Persia declared war against the 
Afghans, and the ruler of Muscat took this opportunity to 
make himself master of some of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf. These events were followed by invasions of Persia 
by both Russian and Turkish armies, which together natu- 
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rally depressed trade in Persia generally ; whilst that of 
Gombroon was further affected by Shaik Rachide, who had 
established an opposition port at Bassidore, to which a great 
part of the foreign trade was attracted. The Chief of Gom- 
broon accordingly sent an expedition against the Shaik, and 
recovered from him a share of the customs which he claimed 
as due to the East India Company. The trade at Bussora 
was also paralyzed, and the agent found it necessary to 
withdraw, owing to the oppression to which he was sub- 
jected by the Pasha, and he accordingly retired to Gom- 
broon. The factory at Bussora appears, however, to have 
been shortly afterwards re-established, with Captain French 
as Resident, who in 1731 obtained a firman fixing three per 
cent. as the duty to be taken on English goods at that port. 

In November, 1729, an engagement took place at 
Ispahan between the Persians and Afghans, in which the 
latter were successful, and they then plundered and burnt 
the city.* The English factory was also plundered; and on 
leaving the house the Englishmen, and such Armenians 
as had escaped the general massacre, fled to the hiils 
stark naked, having been stripped of everything by the 
Afghans. On the return of the Persian forces to Ispahan 
the Dutch represented that the English had sided with the 
Afghans, and they were consequently ordered to pay 300 
tomands, and all the horses of the Agency were taken. In 
consequence of these and other indignities, the English 


| Agent endeavoured to withdraw from Ispahan, but was 


prevented from doing so. He, however, sent off all the 
Company's books and papers to Gombroon, shut up the 
factory, and retired there also. The agent at Carmania left 
that place and went to Gombroon. In 1748 the Court sent 
out positive orders for the withdrawal of the Ispahan 
Agency, but this appears not to have been acted upon 
until 1750, after the Company’s house had been attacked 
and plundered. The staff of the Agency had again to fly 


* See for a contemporary account of this “THE \sfaric QUARTERLY 
REvIEw ” of July, 1886. 
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for their lives, and succeeded in reaching Gombroon in 
safety. 


In December, 1754, the Court sent out orders for the § 


establishment of a factory at Bunder Reig, and Mr. Francis 
Wood was sent to superintend it. On arrival, however, he 
found the place in such a state of confusion and poverty 
that he made proposals to the Shaik Nasseir, which were 
favourably received, for the establishment of an English 
factory at Bushire. Acting, however, on orders from Gom- 
broon, he established himself at Bunder Reig, and built 
there a defensible house ; but he was forced to leave the 
place again in the following year owing to the underhand 
practices of the Dutch. In 1750 the latter had made 


Bussora their principal settlement in the Gulf, but in 1754 | 


they retired from there and established themselves on the 
Island of Karrak, which place they strongly fortified. 
The English trade at Gombroon was next interfered 


with by the French ; and on the 12th October, 1759, a fleet | 


of four vessels, under Comte d’Estaing, flying Dutch 
colours, entered the roads of Gombroon, and the next day 
attacked and took the English factory. The Chief and 


Council agreed to a capitulation under which the factory | 
and all its contents were to be handed to the victors. On 


the 30th October the French retired to their ships, after 


having burnt and destroyed the factory as well as the Com- | 
pany’s ship Speedwell. In this year the first firman of | 
which any definite record remains was granted to the | 


English by the Pasha of Bussora. 


The unsettled state of the country rendering the con- 


tinued maintenance of the factory at Gombroon hardly | 
advisable, the agent was directed to recommend sc:7e | 


other port or island in the Persian Gulf for that purpose, 
he accordingly advised a removal to Bushire. Under or 
from the Court, however, all the Company’s goods v: » 
despatched from Gombroon to Bussora in March, 1763, 
in the following month an agreement was entered into ' 
the Shaik Sadoon for the establishment of a factor 
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Bushire, and for an exclusive trade at that port. This 

agreement was, on the 2nd July following, confirmed by a 

Royal Grant from Karem Khan. The factory at Bussora 

was not recognized by the Sublime Porte till 1764, in 

which year a Consulary Barat was obtained for the protec- 
tion of English commerce and property. 

In 1765 it was proposed to appoint a permanent agent 
at Bagdad, but this was disapproved by the Court of 
Directors. In 1783, however, a native Agent was nominated, 
and in 1798 an English Resident, whose chief duty was 
to transmit intelligence overland between England and 
India, and to watch and report on the proceedings of the 
French emissaries in connection with Napoleon’s projected 
invasion of India by way of Egypt and the Red Sea. In 
1802 a Consulary Barat was obtained for this appointment. 

The Chaub Arabs having for some time molested the 
trade in the Persian Gulf, an expedition was sent against 
them in 1767; consisting of four vessels, of which one, the 
Defiance, blew up. On the arrival of reinforcements, an 
unsuccessful attack was made on the Is}and of, I-arrack on 
the 20th May, 1768, and the expedition was ulviriate!ly 
abandoned. £2. ates 2 . ; a a5 

Shortly after this a discussion ensued as to the relative 
merits of Bussora and Bushire as the headquarters of the 
Company’s agents in the Persian Gulf. This was finally 
settled in favour of Bussora. An invitation having been 
received from the Governor of Gombroon, a Residency 
was again established there, under the orders of Bussora, 
with Mr. James Morley as Resident; but on receipt of 
orders from the Court of Directors, the Residency of Gom- 
broon was shortly afterwards withdrawn. 

Early in 1773 the plague broke out at Bussora, 
whereupon the Agent and Council left. One of the 
vessels, the Zyger, with Messrs. Beaumont and Green on 
board, was taken by some Persian vessels and carried into 
Bunder Reig, and they refused to liberate them unless the 
Company re-established their factory at Bushire; this 
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was accordingly done, notwithstanding the Court's orders 
to the contrary. In 1778 the Court ordered an entire 
removal of the servants and effects from Bussora, but in 
view of an approaching war with France the Bombay 
Government determined to retain Mr. W. D. Latouche 
as Agent for the purpose of forwarding packets, vd 
Aleppo, the rest of the staff returning to India. Bushire 
then became the head station for the Company’s Persian 
Gulf trade. Shortly afterwards orders were issued by the 
Porte prohibiting Christian vessels from trading to Suez, 
and this gave Bussora increased importance as_ the 
only port from which goods could be sent from the 
East to Aleppo and Constantinople. After this both 
Bussora and Bushire were presided over by Residents 
apparently independent of one another, but both subordinate 
to the Government of Bombay. 

On the 12th October, 1798, a written engagement, or 
cowlnamah, was obtained from the Imaum of Muscat with 
the view of excluding from that place all prejudicial influ- 
enee ‘of. the French, with whom Syud Sultan had been 
brought into contact through his trade with the Mauritius ; 
and ‘on the 18th January; 1800, Captain Malcolm concluded 
an agreement with His Highness. These engagements prac- 
tically amounted to an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the English against the French and Dutch, and for the es- 
tablishment of an English Agency at Muscat. In 1803 the 
French sent M. Cavaignac, in the A¢a/anta frigate, on a 
mission to the ruler of Oman, which, however, had no 
practical result. 

During the reign of Fath’ Ali Khan a closer connection 
than theretofore was established between the British Govern- 
ment and Persia. This had its origin in the fear of an 
Afghan invasion of India, the designs of the French on the 
British dominions in the East, and the competition of 
European powers for influence in Teheran. Captain Mal- 
colm was sent to Persia as an envoy of the Governor- 


General, and he succeeded in concluding two treaties, in 
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1801, with the Shah. By the terms of the political treaty 
the Shah engaged to lay waste the country of the Afghans 
if ever they should invade India, and to prevent the French 
from settling or residing in Persia; while, in the event of 
a war between the Afghans, or the French, and Persia, the 
English were to assist the Shah with military stores. By 
the commercial treaty all the privileges of the old factories 
were restored, several more were granted, and the duties 
to be collected from purchasers of staples were reduced to 
one per cent. 

In February, 1800, orders were given to the Resident 
at Bussora, in consequence of the interference with the 
mails by the Arabs, that two mails should be transmitted 
at each despatch, one to be forwarded by Aleppo, and the 
other vz@ Bagdad. 

The death of Syud Sultan, of Muscat, in 1805, who had 
maintained some degree of control over the petty powers 
in alliance with him, left these latter without any check. 
Thereupon the Joasmee pirates captured two vessels (the 
Shannon and Trimmer) belonging to Mr. Manesty, the 
Resident at Bussora, and treated the commanders with 
great cruelty. A fleet of forty sail also surrounded the 
Mornington cruiser and fired into her, but a few discharges 
from her guns obliged them to sheer off. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay accordingly determined to assist the 
Imaum of Muscat in chastizing these pirates by affording 
the co-operation of our cruisers in the Gulf. Syud Beder, 
who had succeeded Syud Sultan, proceeded with a land and 
sea force against Bunder Abbas for the purpose of recovering 
it from the Shaik of Kishm, who, availing himself of the 
troubles that ensued on the death of the late Imaum, had 
possessed himself of that place and harbour as well as of 
Ormuz. In this the Sultan was assisted by Captain Seton, 
with two of the Company's cruisers, in return for which 
he offered to allow the Company to establish a factory 
at Bunder Abbas on any terms they chose to dictate. In 
the following year operations were also actively prosecuted 
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by the Company against the Joasmee pirates, in conjunction 
with the Muscat Government, which led to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty, dated 6th February, 1806, in which 
the Joasmee Arabs agreed to respect the flag and 
property of the Company and their subjects. After this, 
other Arab tribes combined against Muscat and rendered 
the trade in the Persian Gulf very unsafe, and another 
expedition was accordingly undertaken against them. In 
January, 181o, the fort of Shiraz was captured, and subse- 
quently Zabara and Bahrein were taken by the Imaum’s 
troops. 

The Imaum, impressed by the Napoleonic wars and 
successes in Europe, had been led to turn his attention 
to the renewal of political relations with France, which 
had been relinquished by Syud Sultan at the request of 
the British Government; he accordingly despatched an 
envoy on a mission to Mauritius, which resulted in a treaty 
being concluded with General de Caen on the rst June, 
1807. French influence was now in the ascendant at 
Muscat for a brief period, but on the capitulation of 
Bourbon and Mauritius in 1810, English influence again 
became firmly and finally established. 

It was discovered in 1808 that the French were secretly 
intriguing with Persia. General Gardenne was sent from 
France to instruct and drill the native army. The Shah 
alleged that this relationship had only reference to the 
Russians, whom the French had undertaken to drive back. 
In consequence, of a report that Bonaparte had equipped 
a fleet to take possession of certain ports in the Gulf, 
a British squadron, under Captain Ferrier, was sent there 
to intercept it. This expedition sailed from Bombay on 
the 14th February, and returned on the 1st April without 
having encountered the French fleet. 

Under these circumstances, Sir John Malcolm was 
again accredited as Envoy to Persia; but unfortunately, 
without previous concert with the English Government, 
and in ignorance of the measures concerted in India, Sir 
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Harford Jones was at the same time deputed direct from 
England as Plenipotentiary on the part of the Crown. 
This event led to unseemly complications, which had the 
effect of rendering both governments ridiculous in the 
eyes of thes Persians. Sir John Malcolm arrived first in 
Persia, but had to return to Calcutta without accomplishing 


». anything. Sir Harford Jones then set out for Teheran, 


and arrived there when the Shah had lost all faith in the 
professions of the French, which, in consequence of the 
peace with Russia and reverses in Europe, they were no 
longer able to fulfil, and he therefore found no difficulty 
in concluding a treaty (November 25, 1814) of subsidy 
and alliance, by which all treaties contracted by the king 
with other European Powers were annulled. Whilst 
Sir Harford Jones was in Persia, Sir John Malcolm was | 
vested with extensive powers of control over the Com- 
pany’s affairs there and in Turkish Arabia, and he was 
sent to the Persian Gulf with an expedition to protect 
English interests, and to take possession of the Island 
of Karrack. This expedition was subsequently aban- 
doned; but, shortly afterwards, another expedition was 
equipped by Captain Wainwright for the suppression of 
piracy in the Persian Gulf, aided by a land force of 1,623 
men under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, with which a corps of 
5,000 Persian Horse was appointed to co-operate. The 
result of this expedition was that the whole of the large 
piratical boats of the Joasmee Arabs were destroyed, 
and Ras-el-Khansiah and Shinas were captured. It was 
thought that this tribe was rendered incapable of com- 
mitting any further depredations by sea. The Joasmees, 
however, very shortly afterwards resumed their piracies in 
the Gulf. 

In 1810 the Residencies of Bushire and Muscat were 
consolidated, and placed under Mr. N. H. Smith, then 
Resident at Bushire; the Residencies of Bussora and 
Bagdad being also combined, with Mr. Rich as Resident. 

Under date May 2, 1811, the Governor of Bombay 
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suggested the expediency of withdrawing the factories 
at Bussora and Bushire, leaving the trade free, as .it had 
beconie almost extinct so far as the Company was con- 


cerned, and maintaining establishments there as ports of F 


intercourse between India and Europe, &c., in which case 
Bushire might be held by an Assistant attached to the 


joint Residency of Bagdad and Bussora. The Com- § 


mercial Residency of Bushire was accordingly abolished 
from May 1, 1812, and Mr. Bruce, who had succeeded 
Mr. Smith, remained there as political agent. 

The depredations of the Joasmee Arabs continued, and 
increased in extent and daring. In 1819 it was therefore 
decided to send an expedition against them, and a land force 
of 3,547 men left Bombay on the 1st of November under 
convoy of two of His Majesty’s ships and one Company's 
cruiser, whilst another of His Majesty’s ships and seven 
cruisers, already in the Persian Gulf, were ordered to join 
the force. The troops were under the command of Major- 
General Sir William Grant Keir, K.M.T., and the naval 
branch of the expedition under that of Captain Collier, 
C.B. Ras-ul-Khyma was taken possession of on the goth 
December and garrisoned, and the neighbouring fort of 
Zyah was taken on the 22nd. These operations had the 
effect of bringing all the tribes of the Arabian Coast into 
submission ; all their fortifications of any importance were 
destroyed, and treaties were then concluded with the 
several chiefs under which they promised to abandon 
piracy and to renounce all slave trade. Ras-ul-Khyma 
was subsequently abandoned, and its fortifications de- 
stroyed, and the garrison was removed to the island of 
Kishm, under the command of Captain Thompson, where 
it was retained to aid in the suppression of piracy should 
it again be practised. This force was afterwards removed 
to Deristan, opposite the Island of Angaum, but in con- 
sequence of the insalubrity of the place it was finally 
transferred and fixed at Bassadore. Three or four years 
sufficed to show that a respectable naval force was fully 
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competent for all the objects in view, and the military 
detachment was therefore withdrawn. The head-quarters 
of the Indian Naval Squadron in the Gulf, after continuing 
some time at Mogoo were, in consequence of the jealousy 
of the Persian Government, removed to Bassadore. 

In July, 1820, disturbances broke out between the Arabs 
and Turks at Bussora, and an extensive system of piracy 
was found to exist on the Euphrates River. Under these 
circumstances, the Residency and shipping were tem- 
porarily removed from Bussora to Mohammerah, a small 
town in a secure position on the left, or Chaub, bank of the 
Euphrates, and a short distance from Bussora. 

Early in 1521 Major-General Smith, C.B., was sent in 
command of an Expedition against the Beni Boo Ali 
Arabs. At first the Arabs were successful, but they were 
subsequently completely defeated, their fortifications blown 
up, and their arms taken away. 

In addition to the imposition, contrary to treaty, of 
double duty on the British trade, the Pacha of Bagdad 
proceeded to place Mr. Rich, the Resident, under restraint. 
Subsequently Mr. Rich succeeded in removing the whole 
of his establishment to Bussora; he died on the 5th 
October, 1821, and was succeeded ‘by Captain Taylor, who 
removed his establishment to Grain, but on the submission 
of the Pacha of Bagdad to the demands made on him, he 
was instructed to return again to Bussora. About the 
same date (May, 1822) a revision was made of the 
Residencies in the Persian Gulf; the designations were 
changed from Factors and Brokers to Residents and 
Native Agents, and the whole was rendered a political 
charge, the several agents being prohibited from engaging 
in trade on their own account or for others. 

The East India Company had for some years previously 
made efforts for the suppression of the slave trade, and on 
the 4th September, 1822, a treaty was concluded with 
the Imaum of Muscat putting an end to that iniquitous 
traffic. In the following year a treaty was entered into 
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with the various tribes in the Gulf with the view of re- 
pressing piracy, and in order to ensure this object Captain 
Faithful was appointed Commodore of the Company’s 
fleet in the Gulf, with the necessary instructions for seeing 
that the treaty was properly enforced. In the same year 
the relations with Persia were transferred to the care of 
the Government of India, and an envoy of the Governor- 
General was substituted for the plenipotentiary of the 
Crown; but in 1834 the Persian legation again passed to 
the control of the authorities in England. 

The influence exercised over the several tribes of the 
Persian Gulf by the Resident, and the presence of a 
maritime force, appear to have effected considerable im- 
provement in their general disposition, for, writing in 1832, 
the Bombay Government stated that the authority of the 
trading and commercial portions of the Arab community 
appeared to be daily extending, and would, it was hoped, 
in time obtain a complete ascendency in the councils of 
their restless and turbulent rulers; meanwhile, however, 
the exertions of the Resident were constantly in requisi- 
tion to maintain peace amongst the several tribes. 

About this time the question of steam communication 
with India was seriously engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment. Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, reported 
on the practicability of the Euphrates route in 1831, and an 
alternative route had also been proposed by the Red Sea 
and the Nile. In consequence of these inquiries, in 1834 
a scheme was formed for an overland communication 
between India and England w@ the Persian Gulf and 
Turkish Arabia. Two steamers were sent out from 
England to open the route and navigate the Euphrates, 
besides which an armed despatch boat, the Comet, was for 
many years attached to the Residency for service in the 
waters of Turkish Arabia. 

About this time the Persian Gulf was overrun by a 
fleet of the Banyas Arabs, who, having openly taken to 
piracy, rendered trade in the Gulf unsafe, and insulted 
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the British flag. The British squadron in the Gulf 
encountered and severely punished the Arab fleet, and 
Captain Hennell, the Assistant Resident, summoned the 
sheiks of the principal tribes and persuaded them to sign a 
truce, any violation of which would be punished as an act 
of piracy. The Political Agency in Turkish Arabia, which 
had hitherto been under the Bombay Government, was now 
put directly under the control of the Supreme Government, 
and in 1841 Consular powers were conferred on the Agent 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

In 1838, owing to the refusal of the Persian Govern- 
ment to restore certain places which they had taken from 
the Afghans, and to make reparationsfor violence offered to 
a courier of the British Legation, a force was sent from 
Bombay under Lieutenant-Colonel Shirriff to co-operate 
with the squadron in the Persian Gulf, with the view to 
exact satisfaction. Accordingly, on the 2oth June, troops 
and guns were landed on the island of Karrack, of which 
place they retained possession until 1841, when, the claims 
of the British Government having been reluctantly com- 
plied with, a mission was sent to Teheran under Sir John 
McNeill, to renew diplomatic relations ; this was followed 
by the evacuation of Karrack. A commercial treaty was 
now concluded, putting the trade of Britain and Persia on 
the same footing as that of the most favoured nation, and 
providing for the establishment of commercial agencies in 
the two countries. 

Considerable attention had for some time been given by 
the Bombay Government to the abolition of the slave trade 
in the Persian Gulf, and agreements were entered into with 
the several Arab tribes and with the Imaum of Muscat, 
giving British vessels the right of search over vessels 
sailing from their ports; and in 1847 Her Majesty’s 
minister at Constantinople obtained from the Sultan a 


_firman authorizing the confiscation of Turkish vessels 


engaged in slave traffic, the exclusion of Arab and Persian 
steamers from Turkish ports in the Persian Gulf, and the 
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delivery of liberated slaves to British vessels to be carried 
back to their own country. In 1848 an engagement was 


obtained from the Shah prohibiting the importation of | 


slaves into Persia by sea, and in 1851 a convention was 
concluded for the search and seizure of Persian vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the slave trade. 

In 1849, in order to encourage the establishment of a 


regular mercantile steam communication with the Persian [| 
Gulf, the Government of Bombay agreed to grant to the | 
owners of the private steamer Szrv Charles Forbes a § 


gratuity of Rs.200 on the conclusion of each trip made 
by that vessel from Bombay to Bushire and back. 
In June, 1854, Captain Freemantle, of H.M.S. Funo, 


was sent on a mission to obtain the cession by purchase of [| 


the Kooria Mooria Islands, on which were valuable guano 
deposits. The French had, on several occasions, en- 
deavoured to get possession of the guano, but their negotia- 
tions had always failed. Captain Freemantle was more 


successful, for Syud made the islands over by a deed of 


gift, dated 14th June, 1854. 

During the Crimean War, Persia was disposed to make 
an alliance with Russia rather than with England or 
France, and on the 26th of October, 1856, a Persian army 
seized upon Herat in violation of treaty with Great Britain. 


Mr. Murray thereupon withdrew from Teheran to Bagdad, : 


and orders were sent from the Home Government for 
the immediate preparation of an expedition to occupy 
the island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, and the 
district of Bushire on the mainland, and war was formally 
declared on the 1st of November, 1856. An expedition 
numbering 5,643 officers and men was formed under 
General Stalker, and sailed from Bombay on the 13th 
of November. On the 4th of December it arrived off 
Bushire; the Island of Karrack was occupied without 
resistance, and on the 1toth of December Bushire sur- 
rendered after a very slight opposition. After this the 


force was increased to 11,170 in number, and placed under 
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the command of Lieut.-General Sir J. Outram, who landed 
at Bushire on the 27th of January, 1857; and on the 8th of 
February the battle of Khooshab was fought, at which Sir 
J. Outram obtained a signal victory over the Persian army 
commanded by Shooja-ool-Moolk in person. After this the 
troops were removed to Mohumra, on the Shat-el-Arab, 
where the Persians, to the number of 18,000, had en- 
trenched themselves in a fortified position; the British force 
numbered 4,886. On the 26th of March the enemy were 
attacked at daybreak; by half-past one the troops were 
landed, when the enemy fled precipitately, leaving all their 
tents, baggage, stores, and ammunition behind. After this 
an armed flotilla, under Captain Rennie, R.N., was sent up 
the Karoon River to Athway. This place was reached on 
the ist of April, when the Persian army was observed 
occupying a strong position on the right bank of the river ; 
an attack was speedily commenced, and by noon the entire 
Persian army, consisting of 6,000 infantry, five guns, and 
a cloud of Bakhtyari horsemen, were in full retreat upon 
Dizful, pursued by the three hundred infantry which con- 
stituted the British force. Hostilities were terminated by 
the Treaty of Paris, which was concluded on the 4th of 
March, 1857. 

In 1861 proposals were made for a convention between 
the Indian and Persian Governments for the construction 
of a line of telegraph from the Turkish frontier, through 
Persia, to Bunder Abbas, to form part of a line from 
England to India. “The Persian Government, however, 
declined the terms offered, and the route through Persia 
was therefore abandoned. In October, 1863, an engage- 
ment was made with the Sublime Porte for the continua- 
tion of lines of telegraph from Bagdad to Bussora, and 
from Bagdad to Khanikeen. From Bussora the Turkish 
and Indian lines of telegraph were connected by a sub- 
marine cable in the Persian Gulf. The cable between 
Kurrachee and the head of the Persian Gulf was laid in the 
year 1863-64, except the length joining Cape Monga and 
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Gwadur, which was completed on the 13th of May, 1864. 
In the same year, Syud Thoweynee agreed to the con- 
struction of lines of telegraph through the territory of 
Muscat, and in 1865 a convention was made with him for 
the extension of the electric telegraph through his 
dominions in Arabia and Mekran. Subsequently in 1868 
a line was constructed between Gwadur and a_ point 
between Jask and Bunder Abbas, whilst the Shah con- 
structed an alternative line from Khanikeen, on the 
Turkish frontier, through Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, to 
meet the other line as Bushire. On the 24th of May, 18609, 
an agreement was concluded under which these lines were 
to be worked by the Indo-European Telegraph Company. 

On the 4th of November, 1867, an Order in Council 
was issued, making provision for the exercise of consular 
jurisdiction in Muscat; and in April, 1873, Sir Bartle 
Frere, who had been deputed as Her Majesty’s Special 
Envoy, concluded a formal treaty for the more perfect 
abolition of slavery in the Sultan’s dominions. In 1872 the 
superintendence of the tribes on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was transferred from the Bombay Government to the 
Government of India. 

The great benefit conferred by the East India Company 
and the British Government upon the trade of the Persian 
Gulf cannot possibly be too highly estimated. By the 
abolition of slavery and the suppression of piracy, coupled 
with the improvements to trade which naturally followed 
the establishment of increased security to life and property 
at the several ports as well as in the Gulf itself, the nations 
were being prepared for a development of commercial 
prosperity which would otherwise have been impossible of 
attainment. Mercantile steamers were, however, a long 
time before they included the Persian Gulf ports in the 
sphere of their general trade ; so late as 1862 no mercantile 


steamer traversed these waters, and even when they 
were first started, with visits at six weeks intervals, the 
Chief of Bahrein stood obstinately aloof, and _ resisted 
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the attempt made towards bringing Bahrein within the 
sphere of their civilizing operations; his successor, how- 
ever, a few years later, better appreciating the value of 
trade, invited two steamship companies to trade with 
Bahrein, and in 1869 this new trade was commenced. By 
this date the steam-borne trade of the Gulf had con- 
siderably developed ; it had now passed through the grades 
of a six-weekly steamer, a monthly steamer, and a fortnightly 
steamer, and this regular service had been added to by an 
opposition company plying irregularly, but with increasing 
rapidity. The impetus given to this useful and progressive 
trade has been correctly attributed to the statesmanlike 
foresight of Sir Bartle Frere. 

The opening of the Suez Canal also produced a beneficial 
effect upon the commerce of the Persian Gulf by develop- 
ing the steam-borne portion of that trade. Early in 1870 
the first steamer arrived at Bushire, direct from England 
vid the Canal, as well as the first of an intended line of 
steamers between Constantinople and the Persian Gulf, 
which were to run regularly between Constantinople and 
Bussora, calling at the intermediate ports of Jeddah, Aden, 
Muscat, Bunder Abbas, and Bushire; and two Persian 
Companies had commenced running under the British flag 
between the Gulf and British India. 

The closing of the northern trade routes, consequent on 
the Russo-Turkish War in 1877, had a noticeable effect on 
the trade of South Persia and adjoining countries. There 
immediately resulted a large increase to the regular trade 
of the Gulf ports, apart from consignments sent direct from 
England by the Suez Canal to Tabreez and Khorassan. 
Between Bunder Abbas and Khorassan and North Persia 
generally a large increase of trade took place, and this led 
to an increase in the steam shipping resorting to those 
ports. This was naturally followed by a decrease in the 
charges for freight, which acted as a further stimulus to 
trade ; but the general progress in this direction was some- 
what checked by unfavourable seasons in Persia, at the 
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same time that the imports exceeded the demands of the 
country. This diversion of trade did not altogether cease 
after the war. The advantages of the southern route, 
increased by the introduction of more frequent communica- 
tion, undoubtedly made themselves felt. The import trade 
of this part of Persia had become more English, or at least 
less affected by Russian commerce, which after having 
made itself felt in the markets as far south as Shiraz, and 
even Bushire, had been thrown back, the Western European 
commerce having assumed preponderance from the sea 
coast to Ispahan. 

In the Consular report for the year 1878 it is stated that 
during the preceding five years the trade of India and 
Persia had nearly doubled, and the disect trade between 
the Persian ports and London had trebled, whilst that with 
Java had somewhat fallen off. More lately, some of the 
European firms at Bushire have opened branches at Shiraz 
and Ispahan in view of supplying the large consuming 
districts direct instead of through native agency. The 
most promising project for facilitating and stimulating the 
commerce of Persia to the south is the opening of the 
Karoon River and of a caravan line from Shuster to 
Ispahan, whilst the immediate object which is expected to 
be attained is shortened and cheapened transit com- 
munication between the sea and Ispahan, the central mart 
for North and South Persia. Owing to the steady friendly 
pressure brought to bear on the Shah by the British 
minister, the subject of improving the trade routes in South 
Persia has been at last favourably entertained and seriously | 
taken up, and a cart or caravan road is to be opened from 
Dizful by Khoramahad to connect Mohammerah and | 
Teheran. 

F. C. Danvers. 
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BERLIN.—THE SIXTEENTH OF MARCH. 


THUNDER of Funeral Guns! 
Deep, sad Bells! with your boom ; 
Sorrowful voices of Soldiers and Folk ! 
Whom lay ye here in the Tomb? 


“Whom ?” the Cannons reply— 
Baying like Dogs of War 
Whose Master is gone on a path unknown— 
“Our Glory, and Lord, and Star!” 


“William, Kaiser and King, 
For him our iron throats yell ; 
Victor we hailed him on many a field, 
We make to his soul farewell !” 


“Whom ?” say the slow-swinging bells— 
“William, pious and dear ! 
Ofttimes he knelt to the King of Kings 
Where now he lies on his bier!” 


“ He took from his God alone 
The Crown of the Fatherland ; 
And now he hath given it back undimmed 
To Death’s all-masterful hand !” 


“Whom ?” shout the serried ranks— 
Guardsmen and Jagers and all— 

“The lordliest Lord and the kingliest King 

That ever raised battle-call!” 
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Berlin.—The Sixteenth of March. 


“ At his word we thronged to the Field, 


Sure of success to betide ; 
Sure that the Kaiser would fight for peace, 
Sure of Heaven on our side!” 


“Whom ?” sigh women and men, 


And fair-haired Germany boys, 


And girls, with eyes of his cornflower’s hue, 


‘‘ For our Father we raise our voice !”’ 


‘William the Emperor dead! 


Lo! he made us one Land! 
Thanks to him and his chosen chiefs, 
Strong and secure we stand! 


“ Steadfast from birth to death, 


Whatso was Right he wrought ! 
Duty he loved, and his people, and home! 
Now to dust he is brought !” 


Thunder of Funeral Guns! 
W® hear you with English ears ; 

In English breasts it echoes—sad bells! 
This tiding your tolling bears ! 


Warriors, stalwart ard fierce ! 
We see you are tender and true ; 

We are come of a kindred blood, we share 
This sorrow, to-day, with you ! 


Folk of the Fatherland ! 
Our hearts for your grief are fain! 
God guard your Kaiser Frederick, 
And give ye good days again ! 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE REPORT OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


“* Have you mixed sand with the sugar ?” 
Yes?” 

“‘ Have you put starch into the flour ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“‘ Have you ground peas with the coffee? ” 
ee Vies.” 

‘Well, then, come and let us pray.” 


Tue Report of the Public Service Commission marks a 
further advance on the radical lines, which began by handing 
over the government of an aristocratic and Oriental country 
to youths—no matter of what parentage—who had suc- 
ceeded at a competitive examination; which were accen- 
tuated by the régzme of the kindest, and perhaps most 
mistaken, of viceroys, Lord Ripon, and which have been 
developed to revolutionary consequences by the action of 
his follower, the democratic and bureaucratic Sir Charles 


| Aitchison. 


That a high office-bearer of the Civil Service United 
Prayer Association or the President of the Public Service 
Commission should return thanks for the innumerable 


_ blessings which, under Providence, he owes to the Com- 


petitive Examination is only proper, and that he should 
look upon that Examination as the very best contrivance 
for governing India, if not the world, is natural. That, 
however, civilians and other officials of good birth and 
Oriental experience are inclined to regard competitive 
examinations with misgivings is equally certain. On a 
continent where there are Governors but no Government 
with a well-defined policy, based on thorough knowledge, 
in any branch of the administration, the only continuity is 
28 
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the preservation of the rights of the governing class, the 
Covenanted Civil Service, under whatever name, and this 
continuity is emphasized in the present Report. Commis- 
sions, mainly composed of Civilians, may succeed Com- 
missions and express, in theory, the leaning of the Viceroy 
for the time being ; but all, in practice, strengthen those 
rights and must give stones or words to the outsiders who 
clamour for loaves and fishes. If the Viceroy nearly wept 
at Poona when a Native Association hinted that the Public 
Service Commission would prove a snare and a delusion 
so far as further concessions to native aspirations for higher 
employment were concerned, Lord Dufferin will only in- 
crease his reputation as a diplomatist by leaving India 
before this question, among other important matters urged 
upon him during his reign, can be decided. 

When Sir Charles Aitchison invoked Divine guidance 
for the labours of the Public Service Commission, he did 
not neglect to organize victory in favour of his views. To 
take the Panjab as an instance, he summoned “ twenty 
members of the Civil Service, including five statutory 
civilians, twenty members of the Uncovenanted Service, 
and he invited forty members of the general public, in- 
cluding ten societies and associations, and ten editors of 
newspapers.” To those who knew that province of India, 
as governed by Sir Charles Aitchison, the appointment of 
forty officials, or half the number of the witnesses, seemed 
to be no obstacle to the success of any opinion known to be 
strongly held by the head of the Government. The selec- 
tion also of ten pseudo-radical societies and of ten editors, 
most of whom express “modern ideas” as misunderstood 
in India, was not eliciting the opinions of the representatives 
of a class, but was calling up the whole of that class. It 
would be difficult to find ten of these societies in the Panjab 
with a larger income than Rs. 120 or £10 per annum ; or 
ten newspapers, each with more than two hundred paying 
subscribers. In Sir Robert Egerton’s time an inquiry into 
the no’siest of these societies showed that it was composed of 
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twenty-one members, of whom seven were Bengalis, eleven 
schoolboys, and three easy-going men, not holding any 
particular opinion. Few of them paid their monthly sub- 
scription of four annas, then equivalent to sixpence. Yet 
this society figures prominently as giving the opinion of the 
Panjab in favour of the notorious Ilbert Bill. To revert 
to the evidence in the Panjab before the Commission. 
Three-fourths then of the witnesses being fairly safe to pro- 
nounce in favour of competition, the remaining one-fourth 
may be said to have represented the old governing class, 
which is unacquainted with English. The questions cir- 
culated to witnesses, especially at first, were not  self- 
explanatory even to Englishmen, whilst at no time were 
they capable of thoroughly intelligible translation into any 
of the vernaculars, so that the few witnesses of the old 
school, accustomed to traditions of rule and capable of 
speaking not only on their own behalf, but also on that of 
the masses and of the real native community generally, must 
find their answers, as recorded, consciously or unconsciously 
caricatured, Yet it is from these answers alone, if critically 
examined, that the true feeling of the natives can be at all 
ascertained. This feeling is not only in favour of the 
principle of the Statutory Service, but also of its ex- 
tension in a manner which I will venture to indicate 
on a future occasion, and which, in my humble opinion, 
constitutes the only solution of the present problem of how 
to combine efficiency and economy in Indian administration. 

It would be a disappointment to the Babus and to their 
supporters in the Panjab to find that the sweet words of 
a Public Commission, presided over by their patron, take 
away from natives the substantial, if strictly limited, con- 
cession which their dée xzozve, Lord Lytton, had made, if 
the Babus had any real patriotism or political sagacity. 
For how does the matter stand? Of the nine hundred and 
forty-one appointments held by Covenanted Civilians, one- 
sixth, or one hundred and fifty-six, were to be eventually 
held by nominated natives, whilst one-fifth of the yearly 
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vacancies were to be reserved for them. Vow only one 
hundred and eight of these appointments are declared to be 
open to them as they are to the Civilians, who are also to 
receive the headship of departments, one of which, at least 
—that of Education — had been hitherto reserved to 
specialists, whether European or native, by the Secretary 
of State. Worse than all, the “open” appointments will 
not carry their existing emoluments when reduced to the 
proposed “ Provincial” level. Again, “ Provincial” may 
be a better name than ‘ Uncovenanted,” though many 
Uncovenanted officers have Covenants which are not so 
offensive to a man of honour as the Covenants of Covenanted 
Servants. The inferiority, however, of the Provincial 
Service, in spite of a nominal equality in the official list of 
precedence, is still marked by inferior pay, promotion, and 
pension, and confining natives to their own provinces will, 
for one thing, not suit the Badbulz esurientes of Bengal, who 
now overrun the rest of India in search of employment. 

As, however, the “native” agitation hitherto for a greater 
share in the higher appointments is only a part of the general 
upheaval of out-caste India against all that is respectable in 
native society ; as neither the Commission nor the Babus 
say a word regarding the Mriiirary Service, in which, 
above all others, native gentlemen can be employed with 
advantage ; and, as they pass by the Police, in which simi- 
larly a great opening exists for Indians of good birth, we 
may assume that the elimination of the Statutory Service, 
which so far as I know it is distinguished and honest, will 
be hailed with satisfaction by the xouvelles souches soctales 
both in England and India. 

The mischief that the proposals of the Public Service 
Commission, if adopted by the Secretary of State, are likely 
to create, consists in the further development of the so-called 
anglicizing process by which I ndian civilization and the British 
Government in India must be eventually undermined. An 
Oriental country should be governed by Oriental methods, 
and by men who thoroughly understand Orientals. These 
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men should be gentlemen by birth. No competitive exami- 
nation, that is not preceded by nomination, will secure that 
result, especially if, as the Commission recommend, “ the 
education to be tested in the preliminary competition should 
be an education of the highest possible English, and not of 
an Oriental, type.” In other words, Arabic and Sanscrit, 
which are the keys in the hands of an European to a 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, Muhammadans and 
Hindus respectively, as well as the proofs of the culture 
of candidates from these denominations, are to be left to 
their present inferior position in the scheme of examination, 
instead of being raised, in stringency as well as marks, to 
the level of the Western Classical Languages, Latin and 
Greek. The bread-and-dowry-hunger which causes Babus 
to clamour for what they are pleased to call “high English 
education” will not be satisfied with a phrase which, 
although it expresses their sentiment, practically excludes 
them from the Indian Civil Service Examination. Had these 
self-constituted spokesmen of India respected themselves 
more, and flattered us less by imitation, the study of 
the sacred languages of India would have disciplined their 
minds, would have made them more truly “ national,” and 
would, zzter alta, have enabled them, along with their betters 
of the old school of natives, to hold their own in that 
doctrinatrve arrangement for providing rulers, a competitive 
examination in subjects that have no direct bearing on the 
country to be ruled. The Oriental Colleges of France, 
Germany, Russia, and Austria, rather than the example of 
China, seem to me to indicate the manner in which—with 
the necessary modifications—the largest Oriental Empire of 
the world should train otherwise eligible candidates in 
England for public employment in the East. 

I have probably had as much experience of examina- 
tions, including those for the Indian Civil Service, as any of 
the members or witnesses of the Commission. Forty of my 
pupils passed for India during years when the age and 
standard of candidates were higher than they are at pre- 
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sent. The men belonged either to the upper or to the 
professional classes, with one or two exceptions, who pos- 
sessed the ability and character which are generally only 
due to heredity. Several Statutory civilians, and a very 
large number of Uncovenanted native civilians have been 
my pupils. I owed my first public appointment, as a Chief 
Interpreter to the British Commissariat during the Russian | 
war in 1855-56, to a competitive examination ; but, for 
all that, I venture to consider examinations to be merely 
complementary to a good education, and, at the best, 
‘very imperfect tests of fitness for public employment, espe- 
cially as conducted in this country and in India, where even 
the science of allotting marks is unknown. 

As for the native aspirants to the Covenanted Civil 
Service, I certainly think that their examination should take 
place in India, after they have been educated at special 
Colleges in that country, and have distinguished themselves 
by good conduct and steady progress during their college 
career. Tocompel them to go to England would be as 
unfair as sending a candidate for Somerset House to India 
in order to compete there for the Home Civil Service. At 
the same time, the supposed clamour of the 234 millions of 
natives of India for their due share of public employment is 
reduced to its proper proportions, when it is rémembered 
that there are only 941 appointments, of which more than a 
sixth (now lost) is demanded. In other words, a handful of 
Babus are agitating for appointments, to which only the 
ruling class, whether European or native—or those that raise 
themselves into that class by proved merit in subordinate 
positions—should alone be eligible. As for the remaining 
posts in the general administrative and judicial service, they 
are already in native hands, namely, of 114,150 lower posts, 
with a salary of less than Rs. 1,000 per annum, 97 per cent. 
are held by natives, and of .2,558 middle posts, 2,449 are 


held by natives, 105 by domiciled Europeans or Eurasians, 
and only 35 by non-domiciled Europeans, as has been 
clearly shown in the review on the Report of the Public 
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Service Commission published in Zhe Times of the toth 
March, 1888. 

What the Public Service Commission has really done is 
to expunge the “specialist” from the Indian administra- 
tion, and to fill his place by native subordinates. It 
is precisely in the “ special” departments that, in the 
interests alike of Government and of native progress, the 
importation of Europeans into India is justifiable and, 
indeed, necessary. To place youths, who have merely 
passed the schoolboy test of the India Civil Service Exami- 
nation, at the head of professional departments is absurd. 
A civilian has been known to direct education, police, 
finance, and even hospitals, as each directorship gave the 
higher pay to which he considered himself entitled by 
length of service. In future, I suppose, Public Works 
and the Telegraphs will be placed under the omniscient 
Civilian, assisted by half-trained natives, who will not contest 
the scientific infallibility of their chief. Yet even the hum- 
blest professional training demands more sustained diligence 
and mental assimilation, as well as greater observation and 
practice, than are required for passing the “competitive ex- 
amination.” The Public Service Commission, by eliminating 
the European specialist, wishes to impose the civilian yoke 
on all departments, a recommendation which no civilian of 
education and good birth will himself endorse. It is very 
characteristic of the Commission that they deal in a lump 
with the scientific and professional departments of the Indian 
administration. In no other country than India would it 
have been possible for ordinary civilians to pronounce on 
their constitution and future. This task should have been 
the care of the specialists of those departments, and not of 
a few magistrates, secretaries, and a High Court judge. 
More indico, however, the Commission is liberal with what 
does not concern their interests, forgetful that what justifies 
British rule in India are the departments that represent 
civilization and scientific progress. The Commission ignore 
the Military Service, pass by the Police, and, after having 
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saved their own service, sacrifice the scientific depart- 
ments. Only those Englishmen, or natives who belong 
to the lower orders, and who have found that it is more 
profitable to take an Indian appointment than to carry 
on their father’s trade, will sympathise with proposals 
that, in the name of liberty and progress, throw all power 
into the hands of those who not being born to rule, use that 
power with an arbitrariness and arrogance, of which I have 
seen no parallel even in the most despotic countries of 
Europe and Asia. 

In 1868, at the suggestion of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
I wrote a paper on the “ Dangers of sending native youths 
to Europe,” which was approved by the Council and circu- 
lated, I believe, to other Local Governments besides that of 
the Panjab. It was followed by “ Proposals for the reorgani- 
zation of the Indian Civil Service,” which were endorsed by 
an influential Association, composed of native nobles and 
officials, very unlike those ‘ten societies” that I have re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this paper. The statements made 
therein are as applicable now as they were then. I venture, 
therefore, to reproduce an extract from them as a prelimi- 
nary to a second communication (if you will do me the honour 
of inserting it), on other portions of the Report of the Public 
Service Commission, as also on what I humbly consider to be 
the only way of governing India in the interests alike of that 
great continent and of England. 


“r, That, as in the case of candidates for employment under the Foreign 
Office and in various branches of the Home Civil Service, nomination (on 
well-defined, but liberal, principles) precede the competition of both Euro- 
pean and native candidates for the India Civil Service. Military officers 
and the men who serve in Ceylon and under the Foreign Office, are of, at 
least, equal social standing with the bulk of Indian civilians. They serve, 
however, for much less, and sometimes in worse climates. Indeed, in pro- 
portion as a service is “close,” a higher class of men enters it than is now 
generally attracted by the large emoluments of the Covenanted Civil Service 
in India. 

‘2, That, whatever may be possible as regards the nomination of English 
candidates, native candidates be required to show that they possess landed 
property at least to the value of Rs. 12,000, which is equivalent to the 
sureties of £1,000 that candidates in England have now to give to Govern- 
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ment prior to their appointment in India. No person, I consider, is fit to 
be a ruler in a country in which he has not a stake, both in property and 
position. The “closer” also the service, the more stringent can be the 
examination and other tests for admission to it. 

“3, That a certain number of appointments be reserved for competition 
annually in each province among nominated candidates. 

“4. That the distinction between ‘Covenanted’ and ‘ Uncovenanted’ 
Service be abolished, and that there only be one ‘Indian Civil Service,’ 
with various branches and corresponding tests, the present ‘Covenanted 
Civil Service’ being the higher judicial and executive branch, into which 
the present higher Uncovenanted officers may be admitted in regular course 
of promotion. 

“5. That European and native barristers, as also pleaders of standing, 
gradually fill the present judicial service on half the salaries now attached 
to these posts. 

“6. That in any case, the details of the ‘ Competitive’ examination, as 
to subjects and marks, be modified in accordance with the scheme contained 
in the paper on ‘ The Re-construction of the Civil Service.’ ” 


G. W. LEITNER. 
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THE HINDU WOMAN. 


HER HISTORY AND HER RIGHTS ACCORDING TO THE 
ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE ARYANS. 


Tue first woman created was Shatarupa, and she came into 
existence simultaneously with Manu. This couple had three 
daughters. These were married to Rishis and they multi- 
plied. Shatarupa was the constant companion of her husband 
and his confidential adviser. Nothing was done in the 
household without her sanction and consent. To get her 
daughter Devahuti married, she accompanied her husband 
and daughter to Bindusara, where Rishi Kardama was. 
Manu told him that the girl Devahuti wished to be married, 
and, having heard from Narada the qualities of the Rishi 
Kardama, had fixed her mind upon him; she had not been 
given away to any one, and had brothers. The Rishi 
replied that he had been thinking of a married life, and 
having heard of Devahuti’s beauty and other qualities, 
he was prepared to accept her hand. Seeing that Shata- 
rupa had resolved to give her daughter to Kardama, 
Manu gave her away to him, and Shatarupa gave the most 
handsome dowry to her daughter. When Manu similarly 
gave his daughter Akuti to Rychi, he entered into a con- 
tract with the Rishi that his first son by Akuti should be 
his. This contract was entered into by Manu not without 
the consent and approval of his wife Shatarupa. 

This shows what place and power the first Aryan woman 
held, and what was her position with regard to her husband. 
Does not her life give us a model for our women to follow ? 

The second woman was also a model woman. Her life 
was not only a model for the conduct of her sisters as wives, 
but as souls having a duty not only to this world, but also to 
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that in which the soul meets its Father face to face and 
enjoys everlasting happiness. This was the worthy daughter 
of Shatarupa. 

Devahuti’s beauty has been already referred to. Even 
the master of beauties appears to have been enamoured of 
it. Her intellectual greatness is shown by the Aryan 
historians by recording the fact that she required no words 
to learn what was wanted by her husband. Did she simply 
take care of her partner who was lost for considerable time 
in devotion, as a servant? No. She looked after him 
with affection. Her devotion to him was described by 
saying that she was to her husband what Parvatie was to 
Shiva. To those who may not know the devotion which 
Parvatie had to Shiva, it may be mentioned that she gave 
up her ghost rather than see her husband contemptuously 
treated by her father. How did Devahuti treat her 
husband? Mitraya,a Great Rishi, says that she gave up 
personal desires and selfishness, and observed carefulness, 
cleanliness, and respect, spoke with real kindness and con- 
ducted herself like a true friend, doing service without the 
slightest wish of any return for it. How was the husband ? 
He was a Deva Rishi: he was delighted with her ; his 
affection to her was so strong that he could not speak to 
her without being oppressed with sobbing. She gave 
birth to nine daughters, and was at the head of the most 
magnificent household, which was the envy of even the 
highest mortals. When her husband thought of giving up 
a householder’s life and entering that of a hermit, she with 
a smiling face reminded him that she was without a son. 
She said, ‘‘O knower of God, what a long time had been 
wasted in gratifying worldiy desires ; I have neglected to 
obtain from you higher and more permanent pleasures. 
Yet the company of a devout personage is not without its 
reward. I have hitherto been misled and did not ask you, 


>one who is capable of conferring eternal boon on me, for 


that boon.” The Rishi replied: “Don’t censure yourself, 


.censure cannot reach you. In a short time God will « 
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incarnate Himself of you. You are already pure by the 
practice of virtues. Now devote yourself to worshipping 
God. Worshipped by you, He will make His appearance, 
remove your doubts, and take you to Himself.” So it came 
to pass. This incarnation was called Kapila. Kardama 
took leave of Him, to reach His eternal abode. Devahuti 
once approached Kapila and said, “O God, I am tired of 
the pleasures of this world. I know they would lead to 
ignorance or sin. You are the Saviour from ignorance or 
sin. By your grace, I have obtained you. Remove my 
ignorance, which has made me to believe that it is I or 
mine, which is not I or mine. You alone are my refuge. 
I worship you. Instruct me and save me.” She obtained 
knowledge, learnt what true devotion was, became free 
from sin, fell at His feet and praised Him thus: “ God, 
you are unknowable. The Creator of all yet born of me. 
What is impossible to your creatures is possible for you ! 
Even he who thinks of you is saved. What doubt can 
there be that they who have seen you will be saved.” She 
then gave herself entirely up to devotion, meditation, and 
worship, looked down upon the material prosperity at her 
command, and looked up to God as her Saviour and 
obtained Him. 

These ladies flourished in the first or Krita Yoog. 

About women, Swayambhoova or the first Manu wrote 
in that Yoog thus :— 


Cuap. II. verse 129 :-— 
“ To the wife of another and to any woman not related 
by blood, he must say, Bhavate, amiable sister.” 


Verses 131, 132, 133 :— 

“The sister of his mothers, and the wife of his maternal 
uncle, his own wife’s mother, and the sister of his father, 
must be saluted like the wife of his father or preceptor : 
they are equal to his father’s or his preceptor’s wife. 

“The wife of his brother, if she be of the same class, 
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must be saluted every day ; but his paternal and maternal 
kinswomen need only be greeted on his return from a 
journey. 

“With the sister of his father and of his mother, and 
with his own elder sister, let him demean himself as with 
his mother ; though his mother be more venerable than 
they. 

“3-55. Married women must be honoured and adorned 
by their fathers and brethren, by their husband and by the 
brethren of their husbands, if they seek abundant prosperity. 

‘3-56. Where females are honoured, there the deities 
are pleased; but where they are dishonoured there all 
religious acts become fruitless. 

“3-57. Where female relations are made miserable, the 
family of him who made them so very soon wholly 
perishes; but where they are not unhappy, the family 
always increases. 

“3-58. On whatever houses the women of a family not 
being duly honoured, pronounce an imprecation, those 
houses, with all that belong to them, utterly perish, as if 
destroyed by a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. 

“3-59. Let those women, therefore, be continually 
supplied with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals and 
jubilees, by men desirous of wealth. 

“3-60. In whatever family the husband is contented 
with his wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house 
will fortune be assuredly permanent.” 


Chap. IX. verses 26, 27, 28, 29 :— 

‘When good women united with husbands in expecta- 
tion of progeny, eminently fortunate and worthy of 
reverence, irradiate the houses of their lords, between 
them and the goddesses of abundance there is no diversity 
whatever. 

“ The production of children, the nurture of them when 
produced, and the daily superintendence of domestic affairs 
are peculiar to the wife. 
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“From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house- 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite 
caresses, and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains 
for the manes of ancestors, and for the husband himself. 

“She, who deserts not her lord, but keeps in subjection 
to him her heart, her speech, and her body, shall attain his 
mansion in heaven, and by the virtuous in this world, be 
called Sadhwi or good and faithful.” 

There was a virgin by name Sulubha, a daughter of a 
Kshattrya. Not having found a proper match for her, and 
having been of a retired temper, she betook to devotion and 
became a hermit. Having heard that the king of the 
Mithilas was very learned, she went to see him. He 
received her, welcomed her, gave her a seat, gave her water 
to clean her feet, and gave her a repast. She was learned 
in esoteric philosophy, and tried to find out whether the 
Rajah was really a man freed from sins. He told her that 
he had gained knowledge from his Guru, and had been able 
to get rid of his ignorance without getting out of the house. 
She exhibited to him her psychical powers. He however 
told her that she did not appear to have conducted herself 
like a hermit. She proved to him that although he was 
much learned, yet he had not known the truth. She said 
that friends should undeceive a dupe. ‘Though not yet 
freed from ignorance and sins, you falsely imagine that you 
have been freed. I as a friend should point out to you that 
you are in a fool’s paradise.” 

This anecdote shows the place women held in our 
golden age. Like their brethren, women were at liberty 
either to marry or not, and used to be very highly educated. 

Like males, females were educated to the highest 
standard, and no religious truth was too secret to communi- 
cate to them. How a female hermit was wont to be re- 
ceived by a king and treated by him, is shown by this 
anecdote. In short, that both the sexes had the same 
privileges and were equal in importance, is clearly proved. 
There was a lady known as Savitri. She had been so 
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highly educated that a great difficulty was experienced in 
securing a proper match for her. Her father sent her to 
travel over the country and select a bridegroom who might 
be equal to her. She travelled and selected a sickly son of 
a refugee, leading a pious life in the forest, and communi- 
cated her choice to her father. Her father came to know 
that the youth she had selected would not survive a year. 
He therefore tried to dissuade her. She however would 
not change her mind on the ground that she ought not to 
offer her hand to another person, as she had once fixed her 
mind upon him. She held that to do so was adultery in 
law, and that she would not be guilty of the same. In this 


difficulty her father consulted Narada, who, knowing the 
extent of her learning, advised her father to let her have 


her own way. She was married to the youth. She was 
his companion, and was able to rescue him from death, and 
secure him as her companion for a long time. Her bio- 
graphy has become so popular, that she has been made a 
saint of and worshipped annually. Whenever a girl under 
coverture salutes a matron, the latter says, ‘‘ Become thou a 
Savitri.” 

Kykayee, a step-mother of Sri Rama, was a heroine. She 
shared the dangers of the battle-field with her husband the 
Maharajah Dasharatha. _ 

A Brahmin had a daughter. She was so learned that 
Pandits were afraid to approach her. Her bloom of life 
thus passed away, leading a very pious life. 

There was a queen so well versed in law and politics 
that she harangued her son who had fled from a battle-field. 
She told him that a warrior’s duty was either to conquer 
the enemy or die on the field, and that if he followed any 
other course, he was no Kshattrya, but a thief. This amazon 
is said to have so expounded the duties of a warrior, that 
she induced her son to go to war again and return from it 
with success, 

When Sri Rama asked his wife, Seeta, to stay at Ayodhya 
during his absence in the forests, she replied to him thus : 
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“What are you about, Rama; you speak very lightly of a 
very grave subject. What you have said would be laughed 
at if heard by others. Father, mother, son, daughter-in- 
law, enjoy singly the effects of their acts: but the wife 
alone shares the effects of her husband’s acts. I should 
therefore live in forests with you. The friend, guide, and 
philosopher of a wife is not her father, her children, herself, 
her mother, or friend. Whether in this or in the other 
world the husband is alone her friend, guide, and philosopher. 
If you march to the forests, I will walk before you, and 
make the path soft for you by treading upon grass and 
thorns. Wherever the wife resides, provided she is in the 
company of the husband, she is happy. I shall reside in 
the forests with you as happily as I was in the house of my 
father. I shall not care for all the world put together, but 
ever bear in mind the duties of faithful wives. I shall not be 
a drag upon you; my hunger will not inconvenience you. 
Fourteen years is no considerable time to me; let the time 
of forest life be a thousand years, or hundred times that 
period, provided I am with you, it will be a happy life to 
me. Even in heaven, without you I shall not be happy. If 


you think of leaving me behind in the house, you will surely | 


cause my death.” When Sri Rama tried again to induce 
her to stay away, she referred him to the anecdote of the 
famous Savitri, and said that she would lead a forest life 
with Rama for any length of time, but would not live for a 
Muhurta or a short time without him. 

A few words about another historical figure may not be 
uninteresting. It was Anasuya. Seeta met her during her 
husband’s banishment, and was thus addressed by Anasuya : 
“ Delighted am I to see you give up relations, position, 
wealth, and follow a banished husband! She is entitled to 
high heavens who follows her husband whether he be in a 
city or in a forest.” The virtue of unselfishness has come 
to be called after her name. 

“ Tara, a lady among the aborigines of South India, was 


described by her husband, while he was on his death-bed, 
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to be a person whose judgment that anything was right 
was so certain, that it never proved otherwise. She was so 
learned that the truth in the most intricate questions was 
clear to her, and she foresaw events most accurately.” 

Mandodharee is another historical Aryan figure. She 
was married to that notorious Brahmin called Ravana. She 
was a model of a true wife. She fully knew the enormities 
committed by her husband, but was so faithful to him that 
death alone separated him from her. She was such a true 
and sincere companion and friend of him, that she most 
affectionately remonstrated with him on every occasion of 
his transgression, and besought him to give up vice and to 
be virtuous, 

Within the past one hundred years, the name of the 
Maharanee Ahalyabye Holkar was prominently before the 
world. She was so good a woman that she is recollected 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and her memory 
is actually worshipped in several parts of India. 

Many attempts have of late been made both by friends 
and enemies of Hindu Law to show that this law is partial 
to the male, and places the female entirely at his mercy, so 
much so as to make her his slave to the end of time. They 
have urged that attempts should therefore be made by 
liberal-minded well-wishers of India to emancipate her 
from this legal bondage, and to place her on a footing of 
equality with him with extraneous aid. Let us see how far 
Hindu Law is more partial to man than to woman. 

1. If a wife dies, her husband may marry another wife 
(Manu, chap. v. verse 168). 

If a husband dies, a wife may marry another husband 
(Manu quoted by Madhava and Vydianatha Dikshita ; 
Parasara ; Narada; Yagnavalkya, quoted by Krishnacharya 
Smriti; Agni Puran; Smiriti quoted by Chetti Koneri 
Acharya and Janardana Bhut). 

2. If a wife becomes fallen by drunkenness or immorality, 
her husband may marry another (Manu, chaps. ix. verse 80 ; 
Yagnavalkya, page 416, verse 73). 
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If a husband becomes fallen, a wife may re-marry 
another husband (Manu quoted by Madhava and several 
other authorities just mentioned). 

3. If a wife be barren, her husband may marry another 
wife (Manu, chap. ix. verse 81). 

If a husband be impotent she may marry another hus- 
band (Manu and several others just quoted). 

4. In particular circumstances a wife may abandon her 
husband (Manu, chap. ix. verse 79). 

A husband may abandon his wife if she be blemished, 
diseased, deflowered, or given him with fraud (Manu, chap. 
ix. verses 72, 73). 

5. If a husband deserts his wife, she may marry another 
(Manu, chap. ix. verse 76, and several others just quoted). 

6. If a wife treats her husband with aversion, he may 
cease to cohabit with her (Manu, chap. ix. verse 77). 

7. A husband must be revered (Manu, chap. v. verse 
154). 

A wife must be honoured by the husband (Manu, chap. 
iii. verse 55). 

8. A good wife irradiates the house and is a goddess of 
wealth (Manu, chap. ix. verse 26). 

A good husband makes his wife entitled to honour (Manu, 
chap. ix. verse 23). 

By some peculiar misfortune women lost their position 
in the latter civilization of Greece and Rome, and, after the 
advent of the Pandavas, in India. During the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era their position was miserable. 
Their position is thus referred to by Lord John Russell 


(vol. i. pages 147 to 149). 


“ But conformably to the observation of the philosophic Hume there is a 
point of depression as well as of exaltation, beyond which human affairs 
seldom pass, and from which they naturally return in a contrary progress. 
This utmost point of decline, society seems to have attained in Europe, as 
I have already said, about the middle of the tenth century ; when the dis- 
orders of the feudal Government, together with the corruption of taste and 
manners consequent upon these, had arrived at their greatest excess, 
Accordingly from that era we can trace a succession of causes and events, 
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which, with different degress of intluence, contributed to abolish anarchy 
and barbarism, and introduce order and politeness. 

‘“ Among the first of these causes we must rank chivalry, which, as the 
elegant and inquisitive Dr. Robertson remarks, though commonly con- 
sidered as a wild institution, the result of caprice and the source of extrava- 
gance, arose naturally from the state of society in those times, and had a 
very serious effect in refining the manners of the European nations. . . 

** Humanity sprang from the bosom of violence, and relief from the 
hand of rapacity. Those licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
guilty of every species of outrage and every mode of oppression, who, 
equally unjust, unfeeling, and superstitious, had made pilgrimages, and 
had been guilty of pillage! who had massacred, and had done penance, 
touched at last with a sense of natural equity, and swayed by the conviction 
of a common interest, formed associations for the redress of private wrongs, 
and the preservation of public safety. So honourable was the origin of an 
institution generally represented as whimsical. . . . Chivalry, considered as 
a civil and military institution, is as late as the eleventh century... . 
When the candidate for knighthood had gone through those and other for- 
malities, he fell at the feet of the person from whom he expected that 
honour, and on his knees delivered to him his sword. When he had 
answered suitable questions, the usual oath was administered to him ; 
namely, to serve his prince, defend the faith, protect the persons and repu- 
tations of virtuous ladies, and to rescue, at the hazard of his life, widows; 
orphans, and all unhappy persons groaning under injustice or oppres- 
SIONS. $2) 

“Valour, humanity, courtesy, justice, honour, were the characteristics of 
chivalry.” 


Sri Madhwa Acharya says that Drowpadi’s part of the 
administration of the empire was to instruct the subjects 
what the duties of women were, to superintend the 
management of the palace and its treasury, to manage 
the finances of the empire and to teach religion to the 
people who had access to the palace. 

Speaking of Sattyabhama he says that when she saw 
her husband tired and his enemy feeling pride at his 
strength, she fought with the enemy and deprived him 
of his arms. This shows how inured she was to war and 
to the use of arms, and how she accompanied her husband 
at the risk of her own life. 

A wife of Yagnavalkya named Mitrayi refused to have 
the estate given to her by her retiring husband and told 
him that nothing perishable was worth possessing and 
that she would like to have that which was not perishable. 
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She learnt it from her husband, and eventually reached the 
footstool of the merciful Father. 

There have been many famous females in India. 
Avvyar is a well-known name. Her moral teachings 
and her pure conduct have made her contemporaries and 
many a generation since not to forget many of the Aryan 
virtues. It is said there have been some such ladies in 
Telegoo lands among the few unparalleled Pandits of 
Bhooja. It is said that there was one named Seeta who 
was no inferior to Kalidasa. 

Damayantee, a queen famous in the ancient annals of 
India, was described to be a lady unequalled in beauty, 
in- intellect, in fame. When she was deserted by her 
husband, and when al] attempts to discover him failed, she 
gave out that she would remarry, as Nala her husband 
had been lost. When this news was promulgated and 
numerous Rajahs were invited to win her, Nala found that, 
if he did not disclose himself to her, she would at length 
become the wife of another, and managed to be: present 
with the Rajah under whom he was serving as a charioteer. 
Him she identified and recovered. Her conduct during 
her desertion by her husband forms a moral code for 
the conduct of women. She became so famous for her 
virtues that she has been immortalized by various authors 
among whom is our great Vyasa. Shakuntala was another 
famous Aryan lady. Her knowledge of the law, her 
morals, her arguments with her husband, her appeal to 
God, show the extent of the education which used to be 
given to females in ancient times. 

Many other names might be mentioned, such as Gargi, 
Vachaknevi, Suvarchala, Vadavati, Badhra, Subhadra, 
Kalleyani Devi, Mukta, Bogee, Janabayis, and others. 

With records showing the existence of such great 
personages among women despite the fact of the great 


dearth of history in our country, we have persons who 
hold that our women are no better than our chattels, that 
they can be sold, bartered, or given away, even against 
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their consent, that they have no option to lead a pious 
life of celibacy, that they must become the property of some 
male or other, that they should not be allowed time to 
be educated, but should be handed over to the tender 
mercies, very often of an aged person, while the female is 
a few months old, that marriage is no contract between 
a female and male, but a ceremony similar to the ceremony 
of branding a babe by the Guru. Will those who hold 
such views be so kind as to show, in the extensive works 
of Sanscrit literature now extant, any mention of a marriage 
between a baby female and a boy; to refer to any work 
in which the ceremony (which my countrymen are in the 
habit of celebrating) called by various names, when the 
actual consummation of the marriage takes place, was 
performed between any historical personages or to point 
out an instance in which a girl was given in a Brahma 
marriage without her consent ? . 

Notwithstanding the great degeneration which has 
taken place among our society, there are remnants of our 
good laws and example among us. Our women though 
trodden down by the tyranny of men, yet maintain their 
equality and even superiority to men. There are many 
ladies of this description even now in existence. So much 
for the ladies of the Aryans of the East. 

Coming to our own time, we see an Aryan lady in 
the West setting a noble model to the whole world. She 
was an accomplished girl; a prudent bride; a loving and 
affectionate wife ; a caressing, but a disciplinarian mother ; 
a matron of the highest social and moral virtues; a liege 
subject of the heavenly Father; a sovereign, governing 
the most enlightened, but at the same time a very trouble- 
some people, not solely by the sword, but by securing 
a deep seat in their affection; a peaceful ruler at home, 
and contributor of peace in the neighbourhood, and one 
who always relied on the grace of God for success. This 
is our Queen Victoria. 

Coming to India we see a lady well worthy of being 
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mentioned after this august name, viz., Maharanee 
Swernamoy of Casimbazar C. I. No misery when brought 
to her notice remains unalleviated. 

So long as our females occupied a position as has been 
described the Aryans were invincible. Our decline com- 
menced from the date from which we neglected women ; 
and the prediction of Manu has been fulfilled. Rajah Ram 
Mohan Rai was a Sanscrit scholar, pious and true Aryan, a 
staunch believer in the Vedas, and was respected even by 
foreigners. He said about fifty years ago: 


“Tt was at last resolved that the legislative authority should be confined 
to the first class, (Brahmins) who could have no share in the actual govern- 
ment of the State, or in managing the revenue of the country under any 
pretence ; while the second tribe should exercise the executive authority. 
The consequence was that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a great 
many centuries. The Brahmins, having no expectation of holding an 
office or of partaking of any kind of political promotion, devoted their 
time to scientific pursuits and religious austerity, and lived in poverty.” 

“ The first class, having been subsequently induced to accept employ- 
ment in political departments, became entirely dependent on the second 
tribe, and so unimportant in themselves that they were obliged to explain 
away the laws enacted by their forefathers and to institute new rules 
according to the dictates of their contemporary princes.” “ With a view to 
enable the public to form an idea of the state of civilization throughout 
the greater part of the empire of Hindustan in ancient days, and of the 
subsequent gradual degradation introduced into its social and political con- 
stitution by arbitrary authorities, I am induced to give, as an instance, the 
interest and care which our ancient legislator took in the promotion of the 
comfort of the female part of the community, and to compare the laws ot 
female inheritance, which they enacted and which afforded that sex the 
opportunity of enjoyment of life with that which moderns and our 
contemporaries have gradually introduced and established, to their com- 
plete privation, directly or indirectly, of most of those objects that 
rendered life agreeable.” 

“All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an equal 
share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband in order 
that she may spend her remaining days independently of her children.” 


He names as his authority the following Rishis: (1) 


Yagnavalkya ; (2) Katyayana; (3) Narada; (4) Vishnu; 
(5) Brahaspaty ; (6) Vyasa. He goes on thus: 


“We come to the moderns. ‘The author of the Dayabhaga and 
Dayatatwa, the modern expounders of Hindu law (whose opinion are 
considered by the natives of Bengal as standard authority in the division 
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of property, among heirs), have thus limited the rights allowed to widows 
by the above ancient legislators.” 

“In the- opinion of these expounders, every mother of the single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in that 
case, devolve on the son, and in case that son should die after his succes- 
sion to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The mother, in 
that case, should be left dependent on her son, or on her son’s wife.” 

“Some of our contemporaries (whose opinion is received as a verdict 
by courts), have still further reduced the right of a mother to almost 
nothing. In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can 
receive nothing when her husband has no issue by her.” 

“To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands. First, to live a miserable life as 
entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support from another 
husband; secondly, to walk in the paths of unrighteousness for their 
maintenance and independence ; thirdly, to die on the funeral pile of their 
husbands.” According to the following ancient authorities, “a daughter 
is entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit.” 
Brahaspati, Vishnu, Manu, Yagnavalkya, Kathyayana. ‘ But the commen- 
tator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the right of the daughters.” “In the 
practice of our contemporaries a daughter or sister is often a source of 
emolument to the Brahmins of less respectable caste.” ‘ These receive 
frequently considerable sums, and generally bestow them in marriage on 
those who can pay most.” “They not only decry themselves by such 
cruel and unmanly conduct, but violate entirely express authorities of 
Manu and all other ancient lawgivers.” ‘ Both common-sense and the law 
of the land designate such a practice as an actual sale of females, and, if 
humane and liberal among Hindus, lament its existence as well as the 
annihilation of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by 
modern expounders. They, however, trust that the humane attention 
of Government will be directed to these evils, which are the chief sources 
of vice and misery, and even of suicide amongst women. In general, 
however, a consideration of difficulties attending a lawsuit which a native 
woman, particularly a widow, is hardly capable of surmounting induces her 
to forego her right, and if she continues virtuous, she is obliged to live in 
a miserable state of dependence destitute of all the comforts of life ; it 
too often happens, however, that she is driven by constant unhappiness to 
seek refuge in vice.” 


The moment we shall see this truth, and apply ourselves 
to restore our women to their position and power, the grace 
of our merciful Father will descend upon us, and we will 
once more become a great, moral, and religious nation, and 
will be convinced of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of His creatures and shall reach that position 
which once created the envy of all the other parts of the 


world. 
R. RacoonatH Row. 
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KARACHI AND ITS FUTURE. 


A cry has been heard from Karachi to which it is hoped 
a deaf ear will not be turned by those who can supply the 
help invoked. In the very lucid and interesting Report on 
the Administration of the Bombay Presidency issued for the 
year 1886-87, Sind meets with a fair amount of attention ; 
not, perhaps, quite proportionate to her size and merits, but 
still sufficient to forestall any serious complaint of neglect 
by her outside rulers. The strongest point against these is 
their comparative disregard of the loss to their Northernmost 
Port of no less a sum than 174 lakhs of rupees in the two 
items of export and coasting trade, a loss which they seek 
to compensate by minor gains under other heads, and to 
account for by a failure of wheat-crops in the Punjab 
and North-West. In Sind itself the cause of what is, 
commercially and financially, looked upon as a calamity, is 
attributed rather to the turn taken by the export trade of the 
Punjab than to the diminution in its bulk ; and the argument 
that “trade always follows the cheapest and most convenient 
channel,” is coupled with the statement that “Bombay en- 
joys, from her superior railway communications with the 
Punjab, and especially with Delhi (the most important 
commercial mart in the province), an advantage that must 
injure the prospects of Karachi so long as it has no corres- 
ponding facility of communication with Delhi.” * 

Before, however, going into dry facts and figures, it may 
be well to take a retrospective survey of the port in question, 
in the course of which a few details may be brought to the 
reader’s notice of which he was never cognizant, or which he 
may have lost sight of amid the thousand and one subjects 
that have seemed to him more important. If the critic 
detect more sentiment than reason in mixing up the political 


* See article on Karachiin Zhe Times of 26th September last. 
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uses of by-gone days with the present commercial condition 
of the place, he will probably allow that a sudden rise in 
prosperity like that of Karachi is abnormal in the British 
India of our day, and may not be compared to that of 
Chicago, Kansas City, and those marts of the New World 
which spring up, thrive, and grow into greatness as a 
matter of course. 

Karachi, the presumed ancient Krékala (Kpoxeda), written 
twenty years ago Kurrachee, and earlier still Crotchey, Car- 
auchee, and Caraujee, is a town which, however modern in 
world-wide importance, already has a history and reputation 
of its own, and which, whatever its failures and_ short- 
comings, may not improbably become some day the recog- 
nized political port of India on the west. Such designa- 
tion is put forward with caution and advisedly, yet many 
go further still and urge its claims to be called a “ capital,” 
both in a geographical and commercial as in a merely 
political sense. 

Krokala, we are informed by Pliny, was twenty miles 
from the Indus; but the learned Dean Vincent* is of 
opinion that this distance may be reduced a half to render 
the intended measurement after the English standard. 
Whatever glimpses of its existence in the classic or 
medieval ages may be afforded us by old writers, it will 
answer our purpose to drop allusion to these, and come at 
once to the close of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when the Province or Principality of Sind was 
subject to the Kalhora chiefs. Before a.p. 1725 there is 
evidence to. believe that no town had occupied the site of 
Krokala—if this indeed be accepted as the classical Karachi 
—for many years, perhaps for centuries ; but at that par- 
ticular period the silting up of Shah-bandar, then the 
principal port of Sind, together with a trade movement 
in the direction of “ Crotchey Bay,” caused the site to be 
again selected as convenient for a settlement. Some 
authorities allege that the present site of the town was 


* “The Voyage of Nearchus ” (note, p. 195). 
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chosen in 1729 in substitution of Kharak-bandar, a position 
more to the north, whereas Shah-bandar is to the south ; 
but the probability is that the migration from Shah-bandar 
took place at a date later than that assigned. In any case 
a port was formed under the name of Kalachi which in 
process of time attained prosperity, and, for reasons which 
need not here be fathomed, was ceded by the Kalhora rulers 
of Sind to the Khan of Kelat. The date of cession is not 
clear, nor is it clear how long it was held exclusively by 
the Brahui. Indeed, there are grounds for supposing that 
it had more than once been interchanged by the fighting 
or contracting parties; for Ghulam Shah Kalhora, who 
reigned from a.p. 1758 to a.p. 1770,* had, according to 
Burton, wrested the district about Karachi from the Brahui 
people, and Lieutenant Porter, writing of the town in 1774, 
says that it had “formerly belonged to the Lloaches, but 
the prince of Scindi finding it more convenient for the 
caravans out of the inland country, which cannot come to 
Tatta on account of the branches of the Indus being too 
deep for camels to cross—obtained it from the Bloaches in 
exchange, and there is now a great trade.” | It is natural 
to infer that Bloaches are Baltichis, and that among these, 
or inhabitants of Baluchistan, are comprehended the 
Brahtiis of Kelat—therefore, that at the time referred to, 
Karachi was in the possession of the Kalhoras. Rennell’s 
note on the subject, showing that the ‘“ Prince of Scinde,’ 
then in power, was of Abyssinian extraction, rather applies 
to the pedigree of the Khan of Kelat, but his further state- 
ment that he resided at “ Haidarabad, on the Indus” carries 
back the application to the de facto rulers in Sind. One 
fact now remains to be reconciled, unless we accept the 
theory of repeated interchange. Karachi must have been 
the Khan’s in 1795, for in that year he surrendered it to Mir 


Karm Ali, Talpur. 


* See Genealogical Tree of Kalhoras and Datidputras in No. XVII. 
“Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government,” New Series 


(1855). 
+ See note to Dean Vincent’s “ Voyage of Nearchus,” p. 194. 
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The accession of the Talptir Baluchis to power, on the 
downfall of the Kalhora dynasty, took place in 1781-86. 
Shortly after those years, English chroniclers of Indian 
events represent “Crotchey ” as the port of communication 
with the Afghans available to India; for they relate that 
Tippt Sahib ordered his agents to land there, and convey 
their despatches thence to Zaman Shah, whose seat of 
sovereignty was in Kdbul.* Horsburgh—one of our oldest 
and most respectable authorities on the navigation of the 
Indian and China, as well as other seas, at the beginning 
of the present century—describes the town as situated “five 
or six miles from the anchorage, and about a mile from the 
side of a small creek which can only admit small boats.” 
He adds: “ At this place a considerable trade was formerly 
carried on; the exports, cotton, almonds, raisins, dates, 
ghee, oil, and hides, and some piece-goods; in return, 
sugar, rice, pepper, &c., used to be imported. Cattle and 
goats may be procured, but at higher prices than at Sindy.” 
Morier must have passed it on his way from Bombay to 
Bushahr in 1808, but although he mentions one or more 
ports in Eastern Mekran, he has not a word for Karachi. 
Pottinger, while equally reticent regarding it, in describing 
his journey to Somniani and Béla in 1810, had forestalled 
any charge of neglect by a full and interesting account of 
his doings at the place some eight or nine months after 
Morier had proceeded up the Persian Gulf. He then 
speaks of “the fortified town of Kurachee,” which had 
become of “late years the principal seaport” of Sind, notes 
the bar at the mouth of its confined harbour, forbidding 
safe passage to “vessels drawing more than sixteen feet 
water ;” and gives a somewhat detailed account of the 
dwelling-houses and defences. The last, consisting in 
Lieutenant Porter’s time of “a mud wall flanked with 
round towers”—not to reckon “two useless cannon 
mounted ’”—had been strengthened in a.p. 1797, under the 
Talpuirs, by the erection of a new fort. This, according 


* Ind. An. Register, 1799, quoted by Dean Vincent. 
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to Pottinger, had been “judiciously placed” to command 
the entrance to the position, and would have proved well 
adapted to its object if properly manned and provided, but 
the fortifications of the town itself were “mean and 
irregular.” The same high authority, moreover, reported 
the number of houses inside the walls to be 3,250 by actual 
numeration ordered in 1813, when the population had 
increased to 13,000, or more than one-half in excess of the 
figures stated in 1809, the period of his personal visit.* 

After A.D. 1830, when the persons of Englishmen had 
ceased to be strange in Sind, and the names of Burnes and 
Pottinger had become familiar to the ears of the local chiefs 
and their retainers, full and frequent reports on the province 
and its towns were received in the offices of the Indian 
Government. 


“The principal seaport of Sinde,” wrote Burnes, “is Curachee, which 
appears remarkable, when its rulers are in possession of all the mouths of 
the Indus; but it is easily explained. Curachee is only fourteen miles from 
the Pittee, or western mouth of the Indus, and there is less labour in 
shipping and unshipping goods at it than to carry them by the river from 
Darajee or Shahbunder in flat-bottomed boats. Curachee can also throw 
its imports into the peopled part of Sind without difficulty by following the 
windings of the stream to any of the harbours of the delta. As the ports 
in the river and Curachee are both subject to Sinde, it is conclusive that 
that seaport has advantages over those of the river, which have led to their 
being forsaken by the navigator. In former years, before Curachee was 
seized by the Sindians, the exports from the delta were more considerable ; 
since then all articles of value are brought to Curachee by land, and there 
shipped. ‘The opium from Marwar is never put into a boat but to cross 
the Indus on its way to Curachee.” 


Later on he remarks: 


“The vulnerable point of Sinde is Curachee, and a landing might be 
effected on either side of the town without difficulty. The creek of Gisry 
(séc), to the south-east, has been pointed out as a favourable place, and I can 
add my concurrence in the opinion; but a force would easily effect its 
disembarkation anywhere in that neighbourhood.” { 


* “Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde,” part ii., chap. 9. (Longman, 
1816.) 

| Burnes: “Travels into Bokhara,” &c., 2nd Edition, vol. i. p. 218. 
(Murray, 1835.) 
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The greater part of the foregoing extract bearing, as it 
does, immediately on the commercial advantages of Karachi, 
involves considerations of even higher importance at the 
present day than when put forward by the able and intelli- 


‘gent politician-explorer through whose instrumentality her 


Majesty’s Indian Empire has since derived so much of its 
expansion in the north-west. In such light it is accordingly 
commended to all whom it may more directly concern. First 
impressions may be insufficient guides to decisive action; but 
they have undoubted power when revived for retrospec- 
tive analysis of that action by a new generation of critics. 
As regards the final and shorter passage extracted, we 
may note that, on February 2, 1839, Karachi, and its 
defences fell into the hands of the British. Her Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley (74), accompanied by troops and transports, 
appeared under the fort walls, much as she did some two 
years later at the mouth of the Canton river and before the 
forts of Bocca Tigris. History relates that, on that occa- 
sion, there was a summons to surrender, an exchange of 
shots, a disembarkation of soldiers, and the place was cap- 
tured. It has been said that the garrison was found to 
consist of “an old man, a young woman, and a boy ;” but 
we prefer to accept the postscript to the official report, 
stating how the commandant had informed his captors 
“that after the ships appeared in sight he, with ten other 
Baloochees, were sent to reinforce the fort, with orders to 
defend it to the uttermost.” * In neither case could the 
numerical strength of the defenders have been formidable. 
We now pass on to Sind under British rule. For those 
readers who need to have their memories refreshed on the 
circumstances which brought ‘about the full subjugation of 
the province, many books of reference might readily be 
suggested. But rightly to appreciate the question, they 
should add to the perusal of separate narratives, histories, 


* Brigadier Valiant, commanding the Sind Reserve Force, to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Macdonald, Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief : 
Camp, near Kurachee, February 5, 1839. 
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and commentaries, the less entertaining study of parlia- 
mentary blue books. Of primary importance is one which 
bears on its title-page, ‘“‘ Correspondence relative to Sinde, 
1838-43.” Strictly speaking, its contents are opened at 
a date long anterior to the period here specified. To give 
some notion of the purport of the whole volume, it will be 
sufficient to state that No. 1 paper is a “ Treaty with the 
Ameers of Sinde, of August 22, 1809,” declaring ‘‘ There 
shall be eternal friendship between the British Government 
and that of Sinde,” followed by an apparently superfluous 
article, that ‘‘ Enmity shall never appear between the two 
States;” while No. 475, the last paper recorded, is an 
extract of the Governor-General’s despatch to the Secret 
Committee of the India House, dated March 13, 1843, 
justifying a notification embodied in the penultimate paper 
(No. 474), that a decisive victory had been gained at 
Miani, which had “placed at the disposal of the British 
Government,” with certain immaterial exceptions, “the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the 
sea.” Karachi was, of course, part and parcel of the con- 
quered lands; more, however, be it said, from the right of 
separate acquisition than from necessary inclusion within 
the geographical limits somewhat vaguely expressed in the 
notification. 

Its rise under the new order of things was rapid in the 
sense of Western progression. Constituted by the local 
Government its official headquarters, and capital of its most 
favoured though not most lucrative Collectorate, it became 
the permanent residence of the central staff, and the sani- 
torium of those functionaries whose functions were dis- 
charged at less healthy stations, such as Haidarabad and 
Shikarpur, the respective capitals of Collectorates bearing 
the same name. Sir Charles Napier was the first Governor 
of Sind, and ruled the country he had subdued from 1843 
to 1847. On his departure in October of the latter year, 
he was followed by Mr. Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice ; no longer as Governor, however, but Commissioner 
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—the designation thenceforward adopted by the English 
head of the province. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Bartle Frere, 
also of the Bombay Civil Service, was next in succession, 
and took up the reins of administration in January, 1851, 
shortly after Mr. Pringle’s resignation of office, holding the 
appointment until called to a seat in the Supreme Council 
of India in October, 1859. During Sir Bartle Frere’s short 
absence, in 1856-57, General John Jacob, the well-known 
Commandant of the Sind Frontier, acted in his stead. The 
later commissioners were respectively Mr. Jonathan Duncan 
Inverarity and Mr. Samuel Mansfield, Colonel Sir William 
Merewether, and Messrs. Robertson, Havelock, and 
Erskine. With the exception of Sir William Merewether, 
a distinguished officer of the Sind Frontier Force, all these 
gentlemen were Bombay civilians. Mr. Henry Napier 
Erskine, C.S.I., of the Bombay Civil Service, and once 
Revenue Assistant-Commissioner in the province, filled 
the post of Commissioner in Sind till quite recently, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. C. B. Pritchard. 

Under all the officers naméd, Karachi was the head- 
quarters and capital of Sind, and as such the political and 
administrative centre of the province. Whatever its later 
status, there is no doubt that during the earlier ré¢7mes— 
and more or less up to 1876—it might reasonably have 
claimed to be a consultative power in the councils of the 
Supreme Government, at one time exercising a direct 
influence on the foreign policy of the Empire to the west- 
ward. In this respect even the control necessarily exer- 
cised from Bombay could be little more than nominal, 
unless strengthened by special knowledge and interest on 
the part of the Governor of that Presidency or his imme- 
diate staff. A brief sketch of occurrences from 1860 to 
1872 will illustrate the truth of the proposition. 

The first-mentioned year dawned shortly after Sir 
Bartle Frere had terminated his brilliant pro-consulate in 
Sind. His successor, an old civil servant of distinction in 
the Western Presidency, arrived in Karachi to take charge ” 
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of the duties of Commissioner. The material progress of 
the province up to this particular period will be noted later 
on. At present, reference will be made to its position as 
an outlying political territory—a sentry, as it were, of 
British India, in a state of continual watchfulness—not only 
reporting the sights that mainly attracted its attention, 
but interpreting their significance, and advising on the 
course to be pursued regarding them. It was the period 
at which India was about to enter the European telegraph 
system. One lesson learnt from the mutinies had been 
that a vast region such as this could not be governed from 
a distant island in the far West without availing itself of 
the extraordinary means of giving and receiving rapid in- 
telligence vouchsafed to other countries through the agency 
of human science. Ocean telegraphy had not then been so 
thoroughly tested and organised as to make it supersede 
all other appliances, and the bold attempt to unite India 
with England by a line mainly overland had been autho- 
rized and entrusted to a young officer of Bengal Engineers.* 
That this undertaking was not only started from Karachi, 
as well by land as by sea; and that the political prelimi- 
naries for the start were left to the discretion and disposal 
of the Commissioner in Sind, are both equally stubborn 
facts to be confirmed by the records. The reader might 
be asked to accept these assertions at the present time by 
way of parenthesis, were it not that the construction of the 
land lines in Mekran was unavoidably connected with those 
politics of the day in which Kardchi was so notable a 
factor. 

Just above Karachi, which itself very nearly marks the 
extreme northern point of the western shores of India, the 
coast line turns abruptly to the west, and presents a some- 
what rugged but tolerably regular sea-front for some hun- 
dreds of miles in the same direction, till it again turns to 
the north and merges into the coast line of the Persian Gulf. 
This intervening tract between India and Persia is gene- 


* The late Colonel Patrick Stewart, C.B. 
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rally known as Mekran—a name supposed by many (and 
not without reason as regards geographical position) to be 
a corrupt form of Méhz-khordn, the literal Persian for 
Ichthyophagi, fish-eaters. It is practically the sea-front 
of the wider and more comprehensive ‘“ Baluchistan.” 
Here it was that it had been determined to lay the first 
section of the land line of telegraph which, commencing at 
Karachi, was to terminate in London, with the aid of a 
cable from Gwadar to Bushahr, and no more sea-crossings 
than at the Bosphorus and Straits of Dover. Negotiations 
with local chiefs were unavoidable preliminaries to breaking 
ground in so large an enterprise ; and it was necessary that 
these again should be preceded by inquiries on the per- 
sonality of the chiefs, and their position as feudatories. 
Such procedure was highly opportune to the Karachi 
authorities, for it enabled them to ascertain more defi- 
nitely the true state of things in a quarter, the importance 
of which had been too little appreciated by Indian poli- 
ticians generally. They themselves, as commanding the 
outlook, had been eagerly desirous of testing the truth of 
what might be ocular delusions or phantoms raised by 
exaggerated hearsay. 

For many years the encroachments of Persia towards 
India had been stealthily carried on by her agents in Kerman 
and Western Baluchistan. These aggressive movements 
were made with a will and perseverance which showed 
something more than the mere desire of border extension ; 
and to students of the situation it became clear that a 
scheme was in contemplation to absorb, if not the whole 
territory of the Khan of Kelat, at least so much of it as 
would reduce him to the position of a Jagirdar on the out- 
skirts of British India. In the records of Sind will be 
found the original reports which called the serious attention 
of the Supreme Government to circumstances so significant 
of danger to the Empire whose interests it held in trust. 
These reports were continuous; and the statements they 
put forward were not allowed to rest upon mere supposi- 
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tion. Their truth was established by missions of specially 
deputed officers from Sind, at one time passing along 
the coast by sea, and touching at the principal ports of 
Mekran ; at another moving by land marches from the Sind 
frontier to Gwadar ; at another by a passage from the Per- 
sian side through the upper inland regions of Western 
Baluchistan to the sea-coast. It may be affirmed that from 
1861 to 1869 there was incessant vigilance exercised to ascer- 
tain both the condition, and means to better the condition 
of affairs in the western half of Baluchistan, of which the 
Khan, our ally, knew so little; and the result of that 
activity was the despatch of a British Commissioner who, 
though mainly deputed for the settlement of a Perso- 
Afghan boundary, was enabled to inaugurate his proceedings 
by arriving at a demarcation of a Perso-Baluch Frontier. 
Great were the difficulties in the way of this arrangement, 
and many the questions arising from it; yet all are minor 
considerations compared to the one fact that its accep- 
tance has provided a basis of peace and settlement of fron- 
tier to the countries concerned—a result which could not 
have been obtained unless the Commission had been sent. 

Nor would that Commission have been sent at all had it 
not been brought about by the reports and researches of the 
officers in Sind. In fact, it is not too much to assert that 
the consolidation of the present dominions of the Khan of 
Kelat, and the integrity of Eastern Baluchistan, have been 
secured by measures originating in Sind and in Karachi, the 
British capital of Sind. Not for one moment is it intended 
to depreciate the excellent work of later days, of which 
notice is to be found in the last number of Tue Aszratic 
QuaRTERLY ; the object is to show that a foundation for that 
work had been laid, the story of which is comparatively un- 
known to the outer world. By Eastern Baluchistan is 
meant that division of the “country of the Baltichis” which 
is under the sway of His Highness the Khan of Kelat. 
The Western division is that which had either belonged to 
Persia by right of conquest in the past century, or to which 
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her claims, pretensions, and eventual annexations extended 
prior to British intervention in 1871. On the latter occa- 
sion, as just stated, the limit of aggression was defined and 
accepted ; and it is believed that the limitation has been 
strictly observed. Independently of information on the 
subject contained in the records of the Political Department 
—which for some reason has never been required in the 
form of a Blue Book—the geographical outcome of the work 
performed has been admirably summarized by Lieutenant 
(now Colonel Sir Oliver) St. John, whose “sketch of the 
geography of Western Baluchistan, to accompany the map 
of Western Frontier of the: State of Kelat,’ is a most in- 
structive and lucidly expressed paper. A study of that 
summary will explain how large an extent of territory is 
even now in the hands of the Khan, whose possessions are 
so commonly but erroneously restricted to Kelat itself and 
the tracts immediately contiguous to the so-called British 
Baluchistan. 

It is easier to speak of those who have passed away 
from among us in terms of praise than of censure ; and it is 
both an act of justice and of pleasurable duty to dwell upon 
such honest work as we know them to have performed, 
where reward or acknowledgment has not been commen- 
surate with value. The very recent death of the Rev. 
George Percy Badger renders allusion to his case appro- 
priate. While reminded of the loss of a distinguished 
Orientalist, the world has been poorly enlightened on cer- 
tain special public services rendered by the deceased 
gentleman. His active usefulness on the staff of Sir James 
Outram in Persia, and of Sir Bartle Frere at Zanzibar, in 
the one case as adviser in a military expedition, in the 
other as interpreting the objects of a delicate political mis- 
sion, has been publicly noticed ; but the aid which he largely 
afforded to the Governor of Bombay and Commissioner 
at Karachi, in opening the sealed book of Baluchistan, has 
not perhaps received the recognition which it merits. Dr. 
Badger, an Arabic scholar and authority on the Eastern 
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tion. Their truth was established by missions of specially 
deputed officers from Sind, at one time passing along 
the coast by sea, and touching at the principal ports of 
Mekran ; at another moving by land marches from the Sind 
frontier to Gwadar ; at another by a passage from the Per- 
sian side through the upper inland regions of Western 
Baluchistan to the sea-coast. It may be affirmed that from 
1861 to 1869 there was incessant vigilance exercised to ascer- 
tain both the condition, and means to better the condition 
of affairs in the western half of Baluchistan, of which the 
Khan, our ally, knew so little; and the result of that 
activity was the despatch of a British Commissioner who, 
though mainly deputed for the settlement of a Perso- 
Afghan boundary, was enabled to inaugurate his proceedings 
by arriving at a demarcation of a Perso-Baluch Frontier. 
Great were the difficulties in the way of this arrangement, 
and many the questions arising from it; yet all are minor 
considerations compared to the one fact that its accep- 
tance has provided a basis of peace and settlement of fron- 
tier to the countries concerned—a result which could not 
have been obtained unless the Commission had been sent. 

Nor would that Commission have been sent at all had it 
not been brought about by the reports and researches of the 
officers in Sind. In fact, it is not too much to assert that 
the consolidation of the present dominions of the Khan of 
Kelat, and the integrity of Eastern Baluchistan, have been 
secured by measures originating in Sind and in Karachi, the 
British capital of Sind. Not for one moment is it intended 
to depreciate the excellent work of later days, of which 
notice is to be found in the last number of Tue Asratic 
QuaRTERLY ; the object is to show that a foundation for that 
work had been laid, the story of which is comparatively un- 
known to the outer world. By Eastern Baluchistan is 
meant that division of the “country of the Baltichis” which 
is under the sway of His Highness the Khan of Kelat. 
The Western division is that which had either belonged to 
Persia by right of conquest in the past century, or to which 
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her claims, pretensions, and eventual annexations extended 
prior to British intervention in 1871. On the latter occa- 
sion, as just stated, the limit of aggression was defined and 
accepted ; and it is believed that the limitation has been 
strictly observed. Independently of information on the 
subject contained in the records of the Political Department 
—which for some reason has never been required in the 
form of a Blue Book—the geographical outcome of the work 
performed has been admirably summarized by Lieutenant 
(now Colonel Sir Oliver) St. John, whose “sketch of the 
geography of Western Baluchistan, to accompany the map 
of Western Frontier of the: State of Kelat,” is a most in- 
structive and lucidly expressed paper. <A study of that 
summary will explain how large an extent of territory is 
even now in the hands of the Khan, whose possessions are 
so commonly but erroneously restricted to Kelat itself and 
the tracts immediately contiguous to the so-called British 
Baluchistan. 

It is easier to speak of those who have passed away 
from among us in terms of praise than of censure ; and it is 
both an act of justice and of pleasurable duty to dwell upon 
such honest work as we know them to have performed, 
where reward or acknowledgment has not been commen- 
surate with value. The very recent death of the Rev. 
George Percy Badger renders allusion to his case appro- 
priate. While reminded of the loss of a distinguished 
Orientalist, the world has been poorly enlightened on cer- 
tain special public services rendered by the deceased 
gentleman. His active usefulness on the staff of Sir James 
Outram in Persia, and of Sir Bartle Frere at Zanzibar, in 
the one case as adviser in a military expedition, in the 
other as interpreting the objects of a delicate political mis- 
sion, has been publicly noticed ; but the aid which he largely 
afforded to the Governor of Bombay and Commissioner 
at Karachi, in opening the sealed book of Baluchistan, has 
not perhaps received the recognition which it merits. Dr. 
Badger, an Arabic scholar and authority on the Eastern 
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Churches of exceptional qualifications, was one of the first 
expounders of the true condition of the Mekran coast in 
1861, and the information gathered by him at Maskat in 
the spring of that year, with a view to establishing telegraphic 
cummunication with Europe by utilizing a whilom mythical 
sea-board, was embodied in a concise report of three pages 
of printed foolscap, as remarkable for political foresight as 
for geographical accuracy. The broad lines of action which 
he there suggested were practically those on which an 
understanding with the kingdoms or states concerned was 
finally reached ; and, although many and unforeseen details, 
necessitating disposal, arose to complicate after operations, 
these should not be suffered to shut out from the retrospect 
the appearance of the early guiding star. Of the con- 
tributors to a result so conclusive to peace and progress, and 
so beneficial in all respects to the prosperity of the Kelat 
State and its outlying districts, as the clear definition of a 
Western boundary, mention only will be made of some 
three or four whose bodily presence is missed, but whose 
memories are green in the minds of many of their survivors. 

To the statesmanship of Sir Bartle Frere, both when 
Governor of Bombay and Commissioner in Sind, and to 
the appreciative vigilance of General John Jacob, when 
guarding the Upper Sind frontier, Baluchistan owes a debt 
of deep gratitude for the care with which her interests were 
protected for many years on the east and west. Any 
change of policy in regulating the Khan’s relations with 
his chiefs which may have been adopted in later years, does 
not detract from the credit due to those Englishmen who 
on one side supported the ruler at a time of internal 
anarchy, and on another checked encroachment on his 
boundaries by a foreign power. Neither Agincourt nor 
Waterloo lose a jot of their distinction because the Govern- 
ments or Ministries under which they were respectively 
fought had views and opinions different from those of their 
successors. Mr. Inverarity, under the sanction of the 
Governor of Bombay, directed the first move into Mekran 
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which prepared the way for, and was quickly followed by 
the peaceful erection of four hundred miles of telegraph; 
and Sir W. Merewether, long prior to holding the reins of 
Commissionership, had carefully studied and materially 
helped to elucidate the situation on the west, which, when 
Commissioner, old experiences enabled him to watch with 
threefold efficacy. 

Nor when speaking of the dead must the natives be 
forgotten—those Sindis who enabled Frere, in the hour of 
danger to British India, to dispense with his legitimate 
garrisons and trust to resources drawn to himself from the 
hearts of the people he governed by the exercise of a 
strong will and tender unselfishness. One alone, whose 
familiar figure has for some years passed away from the 
midst of his countrymen, may be mentioned by name—the 
banker, Sett Nao Mull. Connected with what may be 
called the Intelligence Department of the Province from the 
first hour of British occupation, he remained until the period 
of his demise the most trustworthy informant and adviser 
of the several officers who administered the affairs of Sind. 
Especially from Baluchistan were his reports of value ; for 
his agents in that quarter had means of ascertaining the 
state of local politics which even money might not always 
command ; and his loyalty invariably led him to place their 
periodical budgets at the disposal of the ruling Power. His 
manner was singularly refined for a Hindu; and though 
his professed caution and occasional diplomatic reverse laid 
him open to the charge of entertaining arrzéres pensées, his 
error was very possibly in thinking diplomacy to be a virtue 
rather than a necessity. He had clearly a high opinion of 
European statesmen; and would speak of European polli- 
tics with a significcnt smile, as though he saw through the 
hidden aims of empires and kingdoms, and could unravel 
tangled skeins which perplex the most learned politicians of 
the West. His memory is specially noted here; for Karachi 
in its zenith was not Karachi, without Sett Nao Mull. 

One word on the benefits which Sind, and notably 
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Karachi, has received from the introduction into its schools 
of a systematic mental training. So far as can be 
gathered from the local reports, the progress of educa- 
tion in the country has been as marvellous as in our older 
regulation provinces. Scarcely had the department been 
brought under the conventional discipline prescribed by the 
Director-General of Public Instruction in Bombay, and an 
inspector appointed, than the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny interfered to check its advance. Money became 
scarce, retrenchment ran rampant, and the specially"deputed 
officer was withdrawn. From 1857 to 1861 it was the 
privilege of the present writer to carry on a kind of pro- 
visional educational inspection, in addition to studies of a 
more obligatory nature in the political and revenue 
branches of administration. The period was not favourable 
to successful work in this direction, for men’s minds were 
too much occupied with the prevalent revolution, and con- 
jectures on its possible results, to regard seriously the 
demands of a department of State essentially peaceful and 
dependent on attention to minutiz ; but to the credit of 
masters and pupils it should be recorded that during those 
years of disorder, schools and seminaries remained open 
and active, and continued to observe their old anniver- 
saries of prize-giving and recitations. A wealthy Parsi 
merchant, accustomed to roam the wide world in pursuit 
of professional objects, revisiting London lately on urgent 
business, took occasion to revert with evident satisfaction 
to the days when, in the assumed character of Mr. Hard- 
castle, he took part in a scene from ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.” But figures will speak for themselves. In 
1857, the year of the outbreak, the list for Sind shows :— 


2 English Schools, supported by Government. 
I eS = partly by Government, partly by local subscriptions. 
I », | Engineer School, supported by Government. 
1 Normal Class ‘ 5 
7 Vernacular Schools 5 me 
18 » »» partly supported by Government. 
9 ‘5 5, supported by municipalities and local funds. 
2 s » receiving small grants of aid. 
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There were then, for the whole province, 223 pupils at the 
English, and 1,527 at the vernacular schools ; total, 1,750. 
In 1886-87 there were 11 night-schools (including two for 
girls) with 2,056 pupils ; 26 middle schools (including four 
for girls) with 1,287 pupils; and 375 primary schools, with 
29,979 pupils, in all, 33,822 pupils! It is worthy of note 
that of the eighty-two boys at the English school at 
Karachi in 1857, only eight were Sindis. 

So much space has been devoted to the political past of 
Karachi, that resort will have to be made to statistics rather 
than to history for a demonstration of its material pro- 
sperity. According to the most authentic local information 
procurable : 

“The trade of Karachi before the conquest of Sind by the British, 
though in some degree extensive, on account of the importance attached 
to the river Indus as a means of commercial transit through the province, 
never appears to have developed itself to anything like the extent it was 
capable of doing. . . . During the sovereignty of the Talpurs all imports 
into Karachi were subjected to a duty of 4 per cent. on landing, and all 
exports to 2% percent. In 1809 the Customs duties were said to have 
realized 99,000 rupees, but in 1838 they rose to 1,50,000 rupees. In this 
latter yedr the value of the trade of Karachi was estimated at 21,47,000 
rupees, or, including opium, 37,47,000 rupees.”* 

In the Local Annual Directory for 1857 (the first 
number published), it is stated that the 

‘‘ Miscellaneous external trade of the province for the year 1854-55 is 
estimated at 120 lakhs. This is exclusive of the Government Stores. 
The imports are about 60 lakhs, being a slight increase on the previous 
years. . . . The increase during the past year of the total export trade of 
the province amounting to 50 per cent. in excess of that of the previous 
year is satisfactory, and the more so since the increase is only for eleven 
months of the year.” 

Fifteen years later we find that for the year 1869-70, the 
figures for imports are 2,27,13,245 rupees, and for exports 
1,89,04,841. In 1873-74 the imports, which had been 
gradually decreasing for three years, and partially re- 
covered in the fourth, were rupees 1,77,4,239: while the 
exports had risen to 2,11,24,191. These figures are 
repeated below, Jess stores and treasure on Government 


* Hughes: “Gazetteer of Sind”: 2nd edition: (Bell and Sons) 1876. 
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account, in order that they may be compared with similarly 
prepared statements for five successive years from 1882-83 
to 1886-87, which immediately follow :— 


1869-70: Imports, 2,08,25,072 


Exports, 1,88,49,671 


Total, 3°96,74,743 


1873-74 ” 1,65,55,987 ” 2,02,59,191 ” 3,68,15,178 
1882-83 ” 1,21,90,479 ” 2,66,17,358 ”? 3,88,07,837 
1883-84 1,44,04,562 —,, 376,26,757 55, 5425315319 
1884-85 ss, 1,79,17,998 397,065,657 5, 5,76,83,655 
1885-86 ” 2,18,40,874 ” 4,41,50,250 ” 6,59,91,124 
1886-87 _,, 2,92,34,008 _,, 2,96,24,309 5,  5,88,58,317 





As before expressed, that a sudden fall of more than 145 
Jacs in the value of exports for the past year should have 
created a stir among the good merchants of Karachi is 
not surprising; and to whatever causes it may be attri- 
buted by outside authorities, they find a significance in the 
bare fact which no reasoning can render palatable. To 
revert to the last volume of the Bombay Administration 
Report, under the head “ Trade,” the section relating to 
Sind is thus opened :— 

“ Excluding Government transactions the total declared value of im- 


ports and exports of merchandise and treasure to and from foreign and 
Indian ports in 1886-87 amounted to Rs. 9,20,58,493.*" This amount was 


* The correct figures are as follows :— 
SIND. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


Imports :— KARACHI. 
Merchandise ... Rs. 2,81,37,826 ... Rs. 2,81,37,352 
Treasure pie yp: «| OOO AOE cc. 4, 10,460,656 

Exports :— eae 
Merchandise... Rs. 2,89,17,587 ... Rs. 2,89,17,329 
Treasure sos eos BOOKQOO acs 45 7,06,980 

Rs. 5,88,59,049 Rs. 5,88,58,317 
COASTING TRADE. 

Imports :—. 

Merchandise ... Rs. 2,32,68,735 ... Rs. 2,28,51,221 
Treasure baby a is GOG493> ass © Gs 5357,426 

Exports :— 

Merchandise ... Rs. 1,10,25,185 ... Rs.  97,46,529 
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less than that of the preceding year by Rs. 1,00,14,250, a decline of 9‘81 
per cent. The decrease was in exports only, as the import trade continued 
on the increase. The import trade with foreign countries during the year 
reached Rs. 2,92,34,000, being an increase compared with the preceding 
year of nearly 74 lakhs. The export trade with foreign countries was very 
unfavourable, as it fell to the extent of Rs. 1,45,25,941. The coasting 
trade (imports and exports) for the year under review fell to the extent of 
nearly 29 lakhs. The aggregate trade of the year exceeded by nearly 
64% lakhs, the average of the past five years.” 


Any satisfaction to be derived from the statement that 
“the decrease was in exports only, as the import trade con- 
tinued on the increase,” must be regarded as more apparent 
than real, because it is in these exports that Karachi sees 
not only a main cause of prosperity, but a solid return for 
the large and continuous expenditure of labour and money 
she has incurred for the improvement of her harbour ; and 
the loss of 145 lakhs on this particular account cannot but 
have a disheartening effect. That “the aggregate trade of 
the year exceeded by nearly 64% lakhs the average of the 
past five years,” is hardly so much to the point as that for 
three consecutive years—z.c., those immediately preceding 
1886-87—there had been a steady annual increase in the 
item of exports averaging almost 60 lakhs. 

The case has been clearly stated in the columns of Zhe 
Times, and an article in its issue of the 26th of September, 
followed by a letter of Sir Bradford Leslie, dated the 6th of 
October, 1887, may be taken as embodying local opinions 
on the facts, and intelligent suggestions for applying a 
remedy. From the former we take the following extracts :— 


“The decline in the prosperity of a great Indian city, especially when 
it happens to be a seaport of the greatest possible military and political 
importance, is a matter that calls for the serious and prompt attention of 
the Government of India. If there was one town in India which from its 
past seemed destined to uninterrupted progress in wealth and prosperity, 
that place was Kurrachee. Its growth has been extraordinary during the 
fifty years since it first emerged from the obscurity of a Belooch fishing 
village, and up to little more than twelve months ago the trade returns 
confirmed the belief that Kurrachee was destined to rival Bombay as a 
great seaport and outlet of trade for Western India. This prospect has 
received a sudden and unexpected check, and the trade of Kurrachee, 
instead of increasing at its former and what seemed almost the normal 
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rate, has declined during the present year in a marked degree, as the 
following figures will testify. In the first eight months of the present year, 
the exports of wheat, which is of course the principal article exported, 
were 463,815 cwt., whereas in the corresponding period of 1886 they 
amounted to 2,737,372 cwt., or a fall in a single year to one-sixth of its 
former dimensions. In rice the decline has been equally marked. In the 
same periods the figures are for this year 9,741 cwt., and for 1886, 
110,520 cwt., or a fall to one-eleventh of its quantity in twelve month. 
The imports, chiefly in piece-goods and iron, already reveal the conse- 
quences of this diminished export trade, but they will not show its full 
effect until next year. The first signs of this coming change were perceptible 
in 1886 itself, when in the Punjab Administration Report it was stated that 
‘the trade with Bombay shows a remarkable increase, both as regards 
imports and exports, while the trade with Kurrachee has fallen off under 
both heads,’ but it was not expected that the year 1887 would be marked 
by such a deplorable development of the same tendency.” 


Three memorials to the Viceroy, and one to the 
Government of Bombay, were presented by the perplexed 
Sindis ; and the representation of their grievances was 
accompanied by an expression of their wants :— 


“What the commercial community has asked for is ‘a line of railway 
from Hyderabad to Omerkote in Scinde, and from Omerkote to Pachbadra 
in the Jodepore State, and thus connect the North-Western Railway with 
the Bombay and Baroda line and the Rajpootana State Railway.’ This 
line would not exceed 240 miles in length, and it is stated by the me- 
morialists that the Maharajah of Jodepore, through whose territory it 
passes for 100 miles, would be willing to construct that portion at his own 
expense. It would provide Kurrachee with that direct railway communi- 
cation with Ajmere, Agra, and, above all, with Delhi, the want of which 
has been attended with such unsatisfactory. results.” 


It would, moreover, as truly set forth, “have an im- 
mense military advantage in securing direct railway com- 
munication between the Indus, and therefore Quetta and 
Pishin, and the strong garrisons of Mhow, Jhansi and the 
Bombay Presidency.” 

On the other hand, Sir Bradford Leslie states with 
considerable force an argument for a more thorough 
alternative. Fully agreeing with the Karachi Memorialists 
on the military and political importance of the: proposed 
line of communication, and not wanting in sympathy with 
their legitimate aspirations, he admits that the 240 miles of 
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railway would connect their capital with Ajmir, Agra and 
Delhi. But— 


“The distance from Kurrachee to Delhi would be 836 miles, against 
888 miles from Bombay to Delhi; but the advantage of fifty-two miles in 
point of distance would be outweighed by the fact that 731 miles of the 
route of the proposed railway from Hyderabad upwards would be on the 
narrow or metre gauge, as against 574 miles only on the route from 
Bombay to Delhi. This consideration still leaves the advantage in point 
of time and cost of transport in favour of Bombay ; and, further, allowing 
for the advantage of avoiding break of gauge and transshipment, and the 
higher speed and lower cost of working on the broad gauge, it is even 
probable that when the Sukur bridge is finished the existing route from 
Kurrachee zé@ the Indus Valley would, as far as Delhi, still have the 
advantage in expedition and punctuality over the proposed much shorter 
narrow-gauge line 7#@ Hyderabad and Pachpadra, involving, of course, 
transshipment from broad to narrow gauge at Kotu, just as at present 
troops moving between the Punjab and Bombay are frequently despatched 
vid Jubbulpore over the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways 
in preference to the route vé@ the Rajpootana and Bombay and Baroda 
Railways, notwithstanding the saving of 300 miles by the latter route.” 


He then reverts to the inconvenience that would be 
caused by making Karachi dependent on the Rajputana 
narrow-gauge lines, and adds :— 


“The only proper and, in the long run, the most economical means of 
affording the necessary connection is by an independent standard gauge 
line from Kotri, on the Indus Valley Railway, opposite Hyderabad, 77a 
Omerkote and Jodhpore direct to Delhi, which would reduce the distance 
between Kurrachee and Delhi to 720 miles, thus placing that most im- 
portant mart 168 miles nearer the seaboard than it is at present, and 
reducing the distance of other neighbouring trade centres in like pro- 
portion. 

“Taking into account the saving of haulage, combined with the ad- 
vantage of uniformity of gauge, thereby avoiding break of bulk, and the 
superior speed and convenience of the standard gauge train service, it is 
certain that the new direct line would secure for Kurrachee a substantial 
share of the import and export trade of Upper India—at least sufficient to 
pay interest on the cost of constructing the line, and thus protect Govern- 
ment from risk of loss. 

“The Rajpootana railways were originally designed as disconnected 
feeders to the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula, and the Bombay 
and Baroda Railways ; their connection and conversion into a through route 
which was the result of the importance of the through traffic, which had 
not been foreseen; and the same remark applies to the Nagpore-Chattisgurh 
narrow-gauge line, which is now being converted to broad-gauge as part of 
the Bengal-Nagpore Railway. By boldly facing the problem and recog- 
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nizing the vast importance of the proposed line of communication, not only 
to Kurrachee, but to the Indian Empire, Government will be saved from 
making a similar mistake in the present instance, which would be infinitely 
more inexcusable at the present date, when a standard gauge line can 
be made at a cost per mile less than that of a narrow-gauge line ten or 
twelve years ago.” 


The concluding passage in Sir Bradford Leslie’s letter 
is reproduced, because his remarks on the bridging of 
deserts have a bearing on more railway lines than those 
projected for India, and the practical remarks of so good 
an authority on the geographical position of Karachi with 
reference to communications between India and Europe, 
are worthy of very serious consideration :— 


*“* It is remarkable that the aspirations of a comparatively small trading 
community should first have drawn attention to a line of communication 
which is of the highest importance to our Indian Empire, and which, 
owing to Kurrachee being 200 miles nearer to Suez than Bombay is, must 
become the mail route between Europe and Upper India. No doubt the 
special character of the works involved, and the supposed difficulty in 
constructing and working a line of railway over a more or less desert tract, 
and the absence of local traffic, accounts for this important route having 
been so long neglected; but there is no case of improvement in com- 
munications so specially within the province of railways to effect as the 
bridging of deserts, of which the Cairo and Suez line was the first, and 
the Russian Transcaspian Railway is the latest instance. And now that 
a low cost of construction and a valuable through traffic with Delhi and 
the upper provinces is assured for the proposed line, it would be a fatal 
mistake to block the route by a makeshift indirect connection with the 
already overtaxed narrow-gauge railway system of Rajpootana.” 


The proposed railway, then, would be in the form of a 
direct trunk line from Kotri on the Indus Valley Line, 
already connected with Karachi, vz@ Haidarabad on the 
opposite bank of the river, Jaisalmir, Bikanir, and Rohtak, 
to Delhi, with branches connecting Haidarabad and Rohri, 
and Bikanir and Bahawalpur. Its cost and profits, carefully 
estimated by its projectors for scrutiny by professional 
critics, are contained in the printed prospectus or memo- 
randum ; but something might have been added of other 
advantages such as opening out comparatively hidden 
treasures in Rajputana. There is, perhaps, no better 
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specimen of a Rajput city, and of the skill of Rajput 
masons and architects than to be found in Jaisalmir, its 
beautiful Jain temples, picturesque streets, elegant buildings, 
archways, tanks, and sepulchral monuments (chatr7s). 

In conclusion, the following extract from a speech of the 
present Commissioner in Sind,* when proposing the toast 
of Prosperity to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, may 
with propriety be quoted :— 


“Karachi possesses a safe and commodious port, one that I believe is 
second to none in India as regards the facilities it affords for the landing 
and shipping of goods, but so long as it has but a single line of railway 
communication, and that too with only the North-Western corner of the 
Empire, its trade must necessarily be subject to fluctuations, as the capa- 
city of the districts traversed by the railway to furnish raw produce for 
export and to take in exchange the manufactures of Europe, vacillates with 
the rainfall from year to year. For a steady trade as well as for any great 
expansion of trade, Karachi must be dependent on the construction of new 
railways that will open up the fertile tracts that lie beyond the desert that 
hems in the whole eastern frontier of Sind. The interchange of trade be- 
tween Karachi and those tracts is now practically impossible, but Karachi, 
from its geopraphical position, might serve them more conveniently and with 
greater economy than any other part in India. The Chamber of Commerce 
and the people of Sind are fully alive to this fact, and have done all in their 
power to help their case by bringing its circumstances under the considera- 
tion of Government in frequent memorials, and I may venture to say with 
certainty, that the Government will lend a favourable ear to their represen 
tation.” 


F. J. Goipsmip. 


* As reported in the Sid Gazette, Sept. 20, 1887. 
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ALTHOUGH not directly affecting India, the event of the 
quarter is unquestionably the death of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, upon whose word and influence depended the issues 
of war and peace not merely in Europe, but with regard to the 
Eastern Question, now again placed on the council-tables of 
the Great Powers, and the mere mention of which suffices 
to revive all the Turkish and Central Asian problems in 
which England and India are so much interested. It is a 
well-known fact that among the most experienced and in- 
fluential financiers of the Continent it had become an 
axiom that there would be no war as long as the Emperor 
William lived, and a very striking illustration of the accuracy 
of this view was afforded a few months ago by the Czar’s 
visit to Berlin, and the subsequent explaining away of the 
clouds which had gathered so thickly over the relations of 
Germany and Russia. It is not saying too much to declare 
that if the Emperor William had died last year, the Czar 
would never have gone to Berlin, the misunderstanding be- 
tween the Russian ruler and Prince Bismarck would not 
have been cleared up, and at this moment the two Empires 
would be on the eve of war, if indeed it had not already 
commenced. A more striking testimony to the personal 
influence of the Emperor William could not be desired by 
his most ardent admirers than that he, the great conqueror 
and leader of soldiers, should be, by the free admission of 
all, acknowledged as the chief bulwark of European peace 
during the last ten years. 

Now that he is gone we have to reckon with a different 
situation, for from the armed camps of Europe has departed 
the one moderating influence which was potent in several of 
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them. The powerful rulers who control vast hosts of fight- 
ing men, and who, in the pursuit of national policy, must 
frequently feel the temptation to test the value of their 
elaborate and costly preparations for war, will henceforth 
have greater difficulty in controlling their inclinations ; and 
if the pacific disposition of the Emperor Frederick is a 
factor in favour of peace, so far as the action of the Ger- 
man Empire is concerned, it must also be remembered that 
it may tend to precipitate a single-handed conflict between 
Austria and Russia. Difficult as it is to measure the mean- 
ing or fathom the object of Prince Bismarck’s policy, we 
shall not err in saying that he wishes to accomplish two 
things before allowing the full fury of Teuton and Slav 
animosity to have its vent; and they are, to vanquish France 
in the inevitable struggle, and to induce, or involve, this 
country into becoming an active ally of Austria in the 
evolution and solution of the Bulgarian question. It will be 
to the interest of this Empire if he succeeds in the latter of 
these objects, for we can only hope to put an end to Russia’s 
aggressive schemes in Asia by contributing to a complete and 
crushing overthrow of the Slav Empire in Europe. But we 
have now to expect, not the deliberate working out of a well- 
matured plan of international diplomatic and military action, 
but the reckless marching forward to certain goals which 
can only be reached by the clear establishment of superior 
force. The English people, who are not in the least more 
domestic or less military than the German, seem to have a 
morbid dislike to enter upon alliances in order to prevent 
certain contingencies. This is particularly unfortunate, for 
the peace of the world mainly depends on the degree of 
confidence with which Lord Salisbury may interpret the 
national sentiments that Austria and Italy—particularly the 
former, which can never be a rival of ours, commercially or 
politically—represent interests and policies identical with our 
own. So far as the Eastern Question is concerned, the pre- 
sent year may see nothing but discussion, missions, and per- 
haps conferences, but at any moment the merest accident 
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may bring Germany and France face to face. When war 
does come there is one thing assured, and that is, there will 
be no possibility of confining it to the two Powers who may 
commence it. For these reasons the European outlook is 
extremely gloomy. There is no sheet anchor for the be- 
lievers in peace to cling to, as there was while Emperor 
William lived, and it becomes more and more necessary for 
this country to take up a fixed line of policy, based on the 
fact that Russia and France are the only two countries that 
can seriously injure our commerce or threaten our Empire. 
Our policy should not be based on sentiment, but on sound 
practical interest. 

The resignation of Lord Dufferin is a matter of regret. 
Coming after a Viceroy with whom we have no sympathy, 
and whose actions were, in our opinion, most mischievous, 
Lord Dufferin succeeded in restoring the belief that English- 
men were still confident that they, and they alone, could 
govern the peninsula of India. Lord Dufferin has 
governed India during the trying period of the Afghan 
frontier crisis, the annexation of Burmah, and the growing 
financial difficulties. No one can say, with regard to these 
or other events, that he has shown any shortcomings, and 
in comparison with his immediate predecessors he has been 
undoubtedly successful. But something more than this was 
expected from Lord Dufferin, and it may be his bad for- 
tune, or the consequence of the new conditions of Viceregal 
authority, that there should be some feeling of disappoint- 
ment with regard to his Indian career among even his most 
sincere admirers. Looking back upon the events of the 
last four years, we have no doubt that Lord Dufferin’s 
chance of becoming famous was in connection with the 
Penjdeh incident and the Rawul Pindi conference. If he 
had sent from the latter place the intelligence that the 
Ameer insisted on the retention of Penjdeh—instead of that 
the Ameer left the matter in our hands—Mr. Gladstone could 
not have gone back from his memorable speech, and we 
should have carried the day by peaceful or by warlike means. 
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Complaisance may constitute a claim ona Ministry, but it 
is not a title to fame. Nor, again, was Lord Dufferin always 
happy in his selection of officers for places of responsibility 
and difficulty. Of such the most striking instance was Bur- 
mah; but there were others less known but not less to be 
regretted. As the supreme dispenser of the Queen-Empress’s 
authority in India, Lord Dufferin has shown himself, as in 
many other capacities, a very clever man ; but he has dis- 
appointed those who expected that he would prove another 
great Pro-Consul like the Marquis of Dalhousie. He is 
to be succeeded by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

An important event connected with Afghanistan during 
the past quarter has quite escaped notice. When the 
Ameer left Cabul, at the beginning of the year, for Jellala- 
bad, he nominated his eldest son, Habibullah, his represen- 
tative in the capital, and handed over to him the sword of 
state. This has been considered by good authority as 
tantamount to proclaiming him his heir, and if this suppo- 
sition be accurate, one of the weakest elements in the 
stability of the situation in Afghanistan has been eliminated. 
It would also be satisfactory as finally disposing of what 
seemed the fairly authenticated stories of the Ameer favour- 
ing one of his younger sons, for the disintegration of Af- 
ghanistan has often been caused in times past by civil wars 
arising from the ruler’s undue preference for junior members 
of his family. With regard to the capacity of Habibullah 
some uncertainty is felt. He was originally considered a 
boy of much promise, but latterly doubts have been enter- 
tained whether he possessed the courage and energy with 
which he was credited. No doubt his father will judge his 
merit by his success or failure in the difficult post of 
Governor of Cabul. 

The Ameer’s visit to Jellalabad has been prompted by 
the desire to bring the tribes north and south of the Cabul 
river into better subjection to his authority. Those tribes 
have always retained a semi-independence of the Afghan 
ruler ; but, with the exception of the Shinwarris, they have 
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never shown open hostility towards his government. It is 
not known with any degree of certainty whether Abdur- 
rahman intends making an expedition up the Kunar Valley 
or merely to inflict chastisement on the Shinwarri marauders 
who gave so much local trouble last year. The balance 
of probability is in favour of the latter supposition, and the 
Ameer cannot be blamed for dealing with the rebellious 
Shinwarris in the same manner as he did with the more 
powerful Ghilzai rebels. In this matter he is acting within 
his right, and as any other active and proud prince would. 
Success is also to be attained without any severe effort. 
If the Ameer has larger designs in this quarter, we suspect 
that they are directed not against the other tribes of the 
Punjab frontier, but against the ruler of Chitral, who exer- 
cises independent sway between Cashmere and Kafiristan, 
and up to the principal passes of the Hindu Kush. The 
execution of that project would involve the Ameer in a 
difficult mountain war; but success might not be beyond 
his reach, considering his great military and financial re- 
sources. The Government of India would watch such an 
undertaking with natural anxiety and misgiving, for the 
chief of Chitral and his son have given many proofs of 
goodwill and cordiality to their representatives. 

The final demarcation of the new Afghan frontier on 
the Oxus, and also on the Kushk and Murghab, was 
effected during the quarter. Beyond noting the fact, the 
event does not call for further comment. We may state, 
however, that the Russian officers who were associated 
with the earlier work of the Commission, have changed 
their views with regard to the advantages of an ethno- 
graphical frontier, and that they think the only lasting 
boundary will be a good geographical barrier, now defined 
as the Hindu Kush! This statement throws an interest- 
ing light on the next probable development of Russian 
plans in Central Asia. Our representatives are able to 
testify to the excellence of the railway from Charjui to the 
Caspian, as well as to the military efficiency of the Russian 
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troops which they saw at different places. With the 
knowledge our Government has thus acquired, it is im- 
possible for us to ignore the strength of the Russian posi- 
tion in Central Asia. Since the return of the members of 
the Commission, the Trans - Caspian Railway has been 
finished to Bokhara, and General Annenkoff has left for 
Siberia, to seek new laurels as a great railway constructor 
by connecting the Baltic and the Pacific with an iron 
road. 

The position in Indo-China remains unchanged, except 
by the fact that France has just opened her deep-water 
repairing dock, for the largest ironclads, at Saigon; and 
that the Siamese Government has given a concession to an 
English syndicate for the construction of a railway from 
Bangkok to Zimmé. The latter event, if literally true, 
must greatly assist the realization of the schemes which 
Messrs. Colquhoun and Holt Hallett have so energetically 
advocated, and ably described. For ourselves, we entertain 
not the least doubt that if our policy at Bangkok is only 
consistently vigorous and ably represented, the policy of 
Siam will always be more favourable to our interests than 
to any other. In the construction of railways lies the only 
prospect of developing the great natural resources of Upper 
Burmah, the Shan States, and Siam, and the wisdom and 
friendship of the Siamese ruler and his ministers will do 
much to attract English capital to legitimate enterprizes in 
Indo-China. 

Mr. John Frederick Heyes, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, sends us the following communication on Geo- 
graphy at the Universities @ Avopos of Colonel Holdich’s 
article in our January number : 


* Honour to whom honour. _ It will then be only fair that the influential 
readers of THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW should acquire a little more 
geographical information than Colonel Holdich, in his valuable article in 
the last number of this Review, gave them on one important movement 
which is full of significance for the immediate future. A loyal and true 
Oxonian may be pardoned for being anxious to correct the gallant officer’s 
statement that ‘a geographical professorship has been founded at Cam- 
bridge.’ Adsit non omen ; Wut it is Oxford who leads the way. This may 
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in part be due to the persistence with which the friends of this neglected 
subject have long pleaded for its separate recognition, and in part to the 
growth of historical, scientific, and Oriental studies. ‘This fact and the 
periodicals of the day have given rise to an increased desire to know some- 
thing of the areas concerned and the physical environments of the ‘new 
thing,’ which has again and again forced itself upon the attention of all, 
Mediterraneanographers included. 

“ Geology began with its University Reader ; but in the second genera- 
tion we behold professors both of geology and of mineralogy. So geography 
has started with a Reader. The position is, however, practically that of a 
Professor- Extraordinary on the Continent. Our Readerreceives less pay,but 
is bound to do more work than some of the Professors. Nobody will object to 
that. The first two courses of lectures by the first professor of geography 
within the British Empire, therefore, began in Oxford in October of the 
Jubilee year. Now that the example has been sei in high places, in 


‘the sacred nursery of blooming youth, 
Where England’s flowers expand ;’ 


it must needs follow that one professor, however energetic and expansive, 
will not suffice for the hundred millions of English-speaking peoples. Other 
Universities and University Colleges are sure to distinguish themselves by 
following suit. Cambridge is to have a short course of lectures by the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society this spring. They will doubt- 
less demonstrate the fact that geographers are not merely ‘snappers-up of 
unconsidered trifles,’ and will help to remove the financial and other diffi- 
culties which are lions in the way of the academic circles of Alma Mater. 
‘* Undoubtedly we may expect great value from the opportunities which 
our embryo statesmen at Oxford and Cambridge will soon have in placing 
their knowledge of international politics on nature’s basis, and we must 
heartily agree with Colonel Holdich in the importance of the study of acquir- 
ing zez knowledge, and in the making as well as the meaning of maps. 
We have as a nation paid dearly, at times, for our ignorance. Let it be 
known far and wide that the only great practical consolation is now failing 
us. I refer to the worse, or at least equal, ignorance and indifference of 
other European nations in the political potterings with extra-~European 
matters during the last twenty vears. The alarm has been sounded in the 
commercial as well as the political world. We may view with comparative 
complacency the increase of the National Debt or the loss of some distant 
and party-disputed advantages at Borioboola Gha; but when many an indi- 
vidual John Bull begins to feel lighter in pocket, or sees his neighbours 
winning over his customers, he pricks up his ears and opens his eyes. Thus 
we have recently seen a provincial town start a Geographical Society at a 
time of serious commercial depression. And we even see Chambers of 
Commerce listening to a long report on Commercial Education. When it 
becomes more patent that geography has great significance to the whole 
nation, we may expect not merely more geographical societies, but a pro- 
fessor of geography in every university and higher college in the land. 
“For a time there will doubtless be the unfortunate compromise, as 
there has been in France, of a single chair for ‘history and geography’ or 
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for ‘ geology and geography.’ The first in the field will naturally assert them- 
selves ; but just as Germany has discouraged this superhuman combination, 
so geography—the great dual-controlled of the sciences—will be allowed to 
get on her own legs, helping and being helped, and to attain a maturity 
which shall enable her to bear children to be a blessing to her country and 
to the word’s hope of progress. 

“Meanwhile it cannot be too widely known that, although the advance 
has been very recent, there are, chiefly on the Continent, about a hundred 
geographical societies, and six score periodicals devoted to a subject which 
still enjoys the doubtful blessing of damnation without representation 
—Oxford alone excepted in the year of grace and jubilee. There are 
plenty of professorships on the Continent, and their holders find abun- 
dance of good work to do. Why should the great world-empire-ocean- 
commonwealth (face Freeman, Froude, and Seeley) lag behind in this 
matter? Granted that professors do not make a great nation, still less do 
ignorant politicians. But who can tell the benefits conferred on the nation 
by England’s sturdy sons, who in our other great ocean queen's reign took 
somewhat of the enthusiasm of Richard Hakluyt of Christ Church,* Oxford, 
for geography, and went forth to lay foundations of England’s maritime 
supremacy ? 

“It is fitting that Oxford should in this matter be the elder sister. Nigh 
three centuries ago a young scholar of Magdalen College took his degree 
and ‘read several lectures on geography, to which his genius naturally lead 
him.’ ‘These lectures, given by Peter Heylyn in 1619 in our college hall, 
were the beginning of the first popular English book on geography. In the 
days of an Asiatic Review, to say nothing of other sources of knowledge, it 
is instructive to see what an extraordinary basis of Geosophy Prince Charles 
and his statesmen would have had for dealing with Eastern questions had 
they then arisen. Yet have we as a nation of educated men made much 
palpable progress in our geosophic perceptions ? 





‘€ € India is bounded on the East with Chia ; on the West, with the river Zdus, from 
whence it taketh denomination ; on the North with Zartarze, the South withthe Ocean.’ 


“Such an answer to a boundary question would not suffice a Holdich or 
a Strachey nowadays ; but is it so very far different from what we should get 
from some of our Browns, Jones, and Robinsons, who may decide by their 
votes and influence that precious men, or even cheap money—worst of all, 
priceless opportunities—shall be ignorantly or wantonly wasted for the benefit 
of ‘the nation,’ or even to oblige a ‘whip’? May the scorpion of an uneasy 
conscience be with all such until they, and all those who have the oppor- 
tunity, recognize, in their place and in its way, that to repeat the pithy words 
of the noble Chancellor of the ancient University of Oxford— 

THERE IS SUCH A THING AS GEOGRAPHICAL NECESSITY.” 


* The University Reader of Geography, Mr. Mackinder is also a Christ 
Church man. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Bombay Records. 


Mr. Forrest's labours among the records of the Bombay 
Government have resulted in the addition of two exceed- 
ingly interesting volumes to the “ Maratha Papers,” pub- 
lished and noticed by us two years ago. {“ Selections from 
the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved 
in the Bombay Secretariat.” Home Series. Two vols. 
Edited by Greorcre W. Forrest. (Bombay Government 
Press.)| The greater portion of the first volume consists of 
letters and diaries relating to the factory at Surat, between 
the years 1630 and 1781. They contain an immense 
amount of curious and valuable information, not only about 
the commercial and political affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, but also on the subjects of the mode of life followed 
by Englishmen resident in the country, and of their 
relations with the natives. This is to be gleaned here 
and there throughout the volume, and many a casual remark 
or singular fact brought before the Council at one of its 
consultations throws a flood of light on the state of early 
Anglo-Indian society in Western India. There is, however, 
one complete literary gem of the first water in Sir George 
Oxenden’s account of his defence of the Surat factory against 
Sivaji, now published for the first time. The bulk of the 
second volume consists of selections from the Bombay diaries 
between 1722 and 1788, but in an appendix are given docu- 
ments relating to a variety of subjects from the treaties 
relating to the surrender of Bombay to an attempt to colonize 
Borneo, and a diary of the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah 
during the last months of his reign. These volumes con- 
tain much new material towards the history of the East 
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India Company, which is sure to be written sooner or later, 
now that our latest investigations of the manuscript records 
still happily existing both in London and in India are 
establishing the incompleteness and frequent inaccuracy of 
the hitherto accepted standard work, “ Bruce’s Annals.” 
Among those who have brought this hidden wealth of know- 
ledge to light no one deserves more credit than Mr. Forrest, 
and the Viceroy is to be complimented on having provided 
him with further opportunities at Calcutta. At the same 
time we should like to see an equally sustained effort made 
here with regard to, as we have reason to believe, the far 
greater abundance and importance of documentary matter 
to be found in the India Office, and to bring out in a worthy 
form the most important and most interesting material 
relating to any particular place or special subject. We will 
justify this suggestion by stating that the bulk of, if not all, 
the matter placed in so interesting a form before the reader 
by Mr. Forrest is to be found in the manuscript volumes 
deposited in the India Office. To understand this it must 
be remembered that the annals (diaries, letters, consulta- 
tions, &c.) were drawn up in duplicate, and often in tripli- 
cate, for despatch home as well as for use in India, and 
consequently the same evidence may and does exist both 
in India and at Westminster. The two sources only supply 
independent information where the ravages of time or the 
neglect of man have dealt heavily with these treasures, and 
even then we suspect that the India Office would not come 
out as being more indebted than it could repay. The 
admission has to be made that records were sent home for 
preservation, and not kept in India for that purpose—so 
that no covert insinuation is intended against the Indian 
authorities for not taking better care of their archives. 


Manchuria. 


Tus is an extremely interesting volume [‘ The Long 
White Mountain, or a Journey in Manchuria,”’ by H. E. M. 
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James, with Illustrations and Map. (London: Longmans and 
Co.)], and so far as we have seen it noticed its real merit 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. Having said this, Mr- 
James will forgive our strongly recommending the reader to 
begin his perusal of the work at p. 215, and to read thence- 
forward to the last line. In the 200 pages that follow is 
contained a graphic and original account of a most interest- 
ing part of China, the cradle of the present dominant race 
in that empire, the sacred home of the reigning dynasty, 
with which we have not been made so familiar by any 
writer, since the Jesuits employed by the Emperors Kanghi 
and Keenlung, and which has been rendered of the greatest 
present importance by the proximity of Russian and Chinese 
colonists along an extensive frontier passing through a fer- 
tile and tempting region. The first half of the volume, 
however ably it may be compiled, is still second-hand 
information, convenient, no doubt, for the ordinary reader 
of a book of travels, but still not of a nature to enhance 
the author’s reputation among serious and well-informed 
readers. But of the personal experiences of Mr. James, it 
is difficult to speak too highly. He visited what to our 
mind has always been the most interesting part of modern 
China, and for the greater part of his journey he found an 
unbeaten track. He tells what he saw clearly and in 
unaffected language, and as he was very much in sympathy 
with his hosts he came away with good impressions of the 
country and the people. The reader will not find many 
books of travel in China which contain so much new matter 
as is preserved in this volume. Most travellers in China 
unfortunately cross one another’s steps, and consider their 
chief function to be the contradiction or variation of the 
opinions expressed by their predecessors. We have a very 
strong opinion that travellers should stick to facts and leave 
opinions for those who comment on their journeys; and 
it is for this reason that we most strongly commend Mr. 
James’s work to our readers. He has given us much in- 
formation that we could not find elsewhere, and for that 
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service his volume will always find an honourable place on 
our own library shelves. 


Str Douglas Forsyth. 


Tue late Sir Douglas Forsyth was a very favourable repre- 
sentative of the best class of Anglo-Indian civilian who 
began his career under the old John Company, passed 
through the trying ordeal of the Mutiny, and bore a re- 
sponsible share in the subsequent administration of the 
Peninsula under the new conditions of the Queen’s rule. A 
clear and detailed narrative of his career such as is supplied 
by his daughter in this volume [‘* Autobiography and 
Reminiscences of Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.I.,” 
edited by his daughter. (London: Richard Bentley and 
Son.)]| could not fail to be interesting, and to serve as a 
model for every young aspirant to the honour of serving his 
country in the East. Sir Douglas Forsyth’s chief exploits 
were in connection with the Sikh protected States, and the 
arrangement of supplies and transport during the Mutiny, 
the mission to St. Petersburg in 1869, the Kooka outbreak 
in 1872, the two visits to Eastern Turkestan, and the 
mission to Mandalay. With regard to several of these em- 
ployments, and to his share in the course of events, Sir 
Douglas was much criticised at the time, and it cannot be 
said that full justice has ever been done to his services and 
to the zeal with which-he devoted himself on every occasion 
to promote the interests of his country. His countrymen 
have now the opportunity of reading the autobiography 
which he dictated to Miss Forsyth during a short summer 
tour on the continent in 1885, and from which may be 
gathered both a fair account of his life and also a fine ex- 
ample for future public servants. There have, of course, 
been more famous Anglo-Indians than Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
but his biography shows him to have been a true type of 
his order—brave, honourable, and right dealing. 
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General Gordon. 


Tue letters which Miss Gordon has collected from the 
voluminous correspondence that her famous brother kept 
up with her between 1854 and 1884, contain much that is 
interesting to the general reader and characteristic of the 
writer. [‘ Letters of General C. G. Gordon to his Sister, 
M. A. Gordon.” (London: Macmillan and Co.)| They 
are dedicated by special permission to the Queen, and Her 
Majesty contributes two letters which give eloquent expres- 
sion to the feelings of distress and mortification entertained 
by the mass of her subjects at the delay in sending relief to 
General Gordon during the summer of 1884, and which are 
destined to become historical. The main thread that runs 
throughout the contents of this little volumeis one of religious 
conviction, and Miss Gordon has placed before herself, as 
the chief object to be attained by the publication of this 
volume, the wish to make her brother's religious life 
better understood. We fancy this wish will be best attained 
by periodical dipping into this volume, and not by a con- 
scientious perusal of its contents from the beginning to the 
end. The book cannot be opened without coming across 
passages that could only have proceeded from a great 
and original mind, and that must exercise some influence 
even on those who do not share his sentiments or regard 
the facts from the same point of view, from the transparent 
sincerity of the writer and the loftiness of his moral con- 
victions. For ourselves we think that this volume must 
further intensify the national belief that General Gordon 
was a religious hero of the type of the Saints, and that his 
main desire was to be right according to his standard rather 
than to be successful ; and for the endurance of his fame 
among a religious race like the English, nothing could be 
better. At the same time, we regret that the views he 
hastily formed about the Indian Civil Service, which has 
contained a higher average of character, ability, and honour 


than is to be found among any other special class or pro- 
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fession of our countrymen, and which has produced heroes 
with whom General Gordon himself would have been proud 
to think that he would rank in history, have been given a 
place in this volume. But, as Miss Gordon says, he must 
not be made ‘“‘an offender for a word,” and we hope that 
the good sense of the reader will guide him or her aright in 
estimating the true value of the few erratic opinions and 
misleading statements of fact amid the vast quantity of 
original, trustworthy, and suggestive matter contained in 
this volume of the writer’s innermost thoughts from youth- 
ful days till he had become a man of experience and of 
fame. 


Sketches in Fapan. 


Mayor KNoLtys may be complimented on having written as 
bright and readable a book of travels as it seldom falls to the 
lot of the jaded reviewer to peruse. By some strange com- 
bination of circumstances, Japan is a more interesting country 
to Europeans than China, but Major Knollys gives many 
reasons in explanation of this interest, and we fancy that his 
reader will lay down the volume [‘“ Sketches of Life in 
Japan.” By Major Henry Kwnottiys, R.A. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.)] thinking it more charming than 
ever. We shall not attempt the unpleasant task of sug- 
gesting that there is another side to the picture. The 
Japanese have one great virtue rare in the East, and which 
of itself commends them in the strongest manner to the 
goodwill of Englishmen ; and that is their scrupulous clean- 
liness. They have also decidedly hospitable instincts, and 
their sentiments towards foreigners are unquestionably 
friendly, in both of which attributes they furnish a 
pleasing contrast to their neighbours, the Chinese. When 
to the qualities of the people is added the scenery of the 
country, which is nearly always out of the common, and often 
highly picturesque, it will be seen that a Japanese tour may 
be made a very pleasurable experience indeed. How 
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pleasurable and profitable it can prove may be best learnt 
from the perusal of Major Knollys’ sketches. 


Keshub Chunder Sen. 


Tue founder of the Brahmo Somaj was unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable Indians of his generation, and as 
such, was well deserving of the detailed biography supplied 
in this volume by Mr. P. C. Mozoompar. [“ The Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen.” (Calcutta; and 
Triibner and Co., London.)] We must admit that we are 
not in perfect accord with the writer’s political or religious 
sentiments, and we infinitely prefer his biographical facts to 
his rhetoric. He gives a family history of the Sen family, 
from the time of Keshub’s great-grandfather, in its ancestral 
village of Garifa on the banks of the Hughly. The Sens 
were a historical family claiming descent from the Sena 
Rajahs, and belonged to the influential and honourable 
caste of the Vaidyas, which came next after the Brahmins. 
Mr. Mozoomdar gives a very careful and sympathetic 
account of Keshub’s career from his birth in 1838 to his 
death early in 1884, but we cannot do more than indicate 
to the reader that this volume contains this narrative from 
a friendly and adulatory hand. The tenth chapter, relating 
to the marriage of his daughter with the Maharajah of Cuch 
Behar, is particularly interesting ; it is, however, possible 
that Mr. Mozoomdar’s version of the affair may give rise 
to controversy, particularly with regard to the part played 
by the Government throughout the whole transaction. 
Indeed, we think very strongly that his narrative should be 
carefully read, and if his representations about the conduct 
of the Government are not in accordance with the truth, 
they ought to be exposed, and a retractation demanded. It 
is not pleasant to us to read such passages as Keshub “ fer- 
vently believed that the representatives of the British 
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Government could never deceive him” with the insinuation 


that they did. 


Monetary Problems. 


In this collection of essays [‘‘A Treatise on Money, and 
Essays on Present Monetary Problems,” by J. SuieLp 
Nicuotson, (W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London) ] Professor Nicholson has supplied some valuable 
material, bearing on monetary matters generally, and on the 
silver question in particular. The chapters which will most 
interest the Anglo-Indian reader are those on International 
Bimetallism, and the stability of the Fixed Ratio, but the 
whole volume is well worth careful perusal, and the 
account of the famous Law will be of more general interest. 
Professor Nicholson writes as a bimetallist, and he believes 
that the theory of the fixed ratio between the two metals 
can be put into successful practice as a remedy for the evils 
of mono-metallism. Whether Professor Nicholson proves 
his case or not he has certainly collected an immense 
amount of useful information, and placed it before his 
readers in a clear and interesting manner. 





An Anglo-Indian Novel. 


Tur only heavy charge we have to make against Mr. 
Hutchinson’s novel [More than he Bargained for,” by 
J. Roserr Hurcuinson, (London: T. Fisher Unwin)] is 
that he induces his readers to believe that the code of morals 
prevalent in India among Europeans when there was no 
female society of their own race exists at the present day, 
or at least at a very recent period. Mr. Thomas Flinn’s 
harem is simply an anachronism. Apart from this blemish, 
which does not affect the merit of the book as a novel, but 
only as a faithful picture of Anglo-Indian life, Mr. 
Hutchinson’s work deserves a great deal of praise. It is 
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unquestionably graphic ; some of the characters, such as 
Alice Maynard and the old Hindoo, Hoosein Khan, are 
drawn in a life-like manner, and the descriptions of scenery 
are written in a style which is not characteristic of, at all 
events, the Indian novelist. We are likely to hear more 
of this author, who has produced a work which, with all its 
faults, is among the best socza/ novels relating to India. 
We emphasise the word social, so as not to be thought to 
suggest a comparison with the admirable historical tales of 
the late Colonel Meadows Taylor. 


Chaldea. 


Tue story of Chaldea relating to a country and people 
associated with the beginnings of Asiatic, and therefore of 
all, history is one that legitimately falls within our purview, 
thus enabling us to bear testimony to the excellence of 
another volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series of historical 
monographs on the nations of the earth. [‘ Chaldea, from 
the Earliest Times to the Rise of Assyria, by ZENAIDE A. 
Racozin. (T. Fisher Unwin).] Mr. Ragozin has written 
an unquestionably interesting and readable book, and pro- 
vides the desultory or careless reader with an agreeable 
short cut through all the knowledge stored by Layard and 
Smith, Rawlinson and Lenormant, while Professor Sayce’s 
most recent labours and theories are duly noted, and have 
moreover exercised a powerful influence on the writer's 
own mind. In an exceedingly graphic introduction of 117 
pages Mr. Ragozin describes the various discoveries of the 
last sixty-seven years from the time of Mr. Rich, which 
brought the Chaldees, who were only known from the 
brief Biblical mention of them, within our scientific 
acquaintance as an oriental people. It is only after this 
elaborate summary of archzeological and linguistic achieve- 
ment, which it “required an almost fierce determination 


and superhuman patience to master,’ that Mr. Ragozin 
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begins the story of Chaldea by suggesting that the Chaldees 
were a section of the Turanian descendants of the exiled 
Cain. The discoveries in the Royal Library at Nineveh 
bring the people of Shumir and Accad (South and North 
Chaldea) within our cognizance, and from that time down 
to their overthrow by the Assyrians Mr. Ragozin continues 
the history of Chaldea, with several dependent chapters on 
their religion, mythology, and heroes. A people whose 
monuments go back farther than those of Egypt, viz., to 
4,000 B.c., and whose religious and astronomical knowledge 
exercised a powerful influence on all subsequent nations 
down to our own day, have unimpeachable claims on our 
consideration, and Mr. Ragozin has succeeded in making his 
theme interesting and attractive, thus forming, as he in- 
tended, a sort of “introduction to the study of ancient 
history.” 





The Government Vear Book. 


A new book of reference, somewhat on the lines of ‘‘ The 
Statesman’s Year Book,” but with many original features 
of its own, makes its first appearance this quarter in “ The 
Government Year Book” (edited by Lewis SERGEANT, and 
published by T. Fisher Unwin). It is intended mainly as 
“a record of the forms and methods of Government of 


_ Great Britain, the Colonies, and Foreign Countries,” while it 


will be the duty of each issue to review and record the 
most striking events of the preceding year. The idea is 
not a bad one, and for a first number the present volume is 


_ remarkably free from errors. Mr. Sergeant will forgive 
_ our saying that the section devoted to India is not as 
| Satisfactory as it might be, and that there is something 


almost funny in describing China through the spectacles of 
a Japanese diplomatist. There is enough good work in 
the volume to justify the expectation that these blemishes 
will be removed in future editions, and that it will take 
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its place permanently as a useful and well-known work 


of reference. 


The India List. 


A NEW number of the India List has made its appearance 
for the new year, and Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., that 
historical publishing firm of Asiatic works, from which, by 
the way, we regret to see so few books on their old subject 
emanating nowadays, have evidently spared no effort to 
make it as complete and accurate as possible, and to bring 
down the official history of each individual in our Eastern 
service to the latest possible date. The work gives not 
merely the status and seniority of each member of the 
Covenanted Service, but also ample particulars of the Un- 
covenanted and Military Services. It supplies, besides, full 
particulars of the examinations for each branch of the 
service, the emoluments and privileges that accrue to suc- 
cessful candidates, and the conditions of leave and pension. 
For all interested directly or indirectly in official India the 
“India List” is as indispensable as the Army List or 
Hart is for our military classes. 


“. Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. 4. Q. R. 








